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Stephen Calinari 

CHAPTER I 

IN SUMMER TERM 

GREY and green is Oxford in summer, a place of 
delicate vapours. Low by the river she lies, 
centre of soft sloping hills, and a light haze seems to 
float about her towers and pinnacles. A softened sun- 
shine fills to the brim the walled gardens of her ancient 
colleges. Drowsy is all the air, like the afternoon of the 
Lotus eaters. The birds, who babbled thick at dawn in 
the close shrubberies, are silent in this slumbrous after- 
noon. Moisture and sun have made these shrubberies 
dense; they push beyond their boundaries out on to the 
shaven lawns. Somewhat monotonous the green may 
seem, and the grey; but, since the summer is young, the 
verdure has innumerable shades, and the grey walls 
have been touched by time and weather to many tones. 
It was one of the first summer days of 1877. Soothed 
by the sweet air which came to him from the garden 
close, and by the tiny sounds of a silence which were 
like the far-off murmur of bees or faintest stir of air in 
leaves, a big young man lay sleeping by the open 
window of his room. He was in training, and after the 
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early dinner of the crew he had yielded to the soft 
influence of place and hour. He had drawn a deep 
well-worn armchair to the window and placed himself 
at ease therein, stretching his long legs to the faded 
window seat, which had been built by a former resident 
in the thickness of the ancient wall. There reclining he 
had looked forth with deep content to the homely green 
garden of his most ancient College, until his eyes had 
closed and the young athlete slumbered like a healthy 
babe. Flaxen-haired, fair but tanned, with his great 
limbs all lax in sleep and his mouth half-open, he 
seemed like colossal innocence or the lazy strength of 
the Saxon. He never sported his oak; he and his 
rooms lay always open to the world. So it happened 
that in this unguarded hour he lay under the critical 
scrutiny of another lad of like years but in all else 
unlike. Slim, dark and keen, the critic stood in the 
doorway and examined his friend, not for the first time, 
with interest, affection and contempt. His quick eyes 
moved from the recumbent Titan to the familiar pew- 
ters and more costly prizes of the athlete and to the 
book-shelves of wide spaces ; and then they returned to 
the sleeper, who showed not a sign of restlessness 
under the cool inspection. Beyond the placid face of 
the sleeper was the garden, all placidity. Of learning 
or of leisure was this scene typical ? The dark young 
man laughed low to himself as he advanced quietly 
into the room and stood looking down upon his fellow- 
undergraduate. It was but the siesta of a healthy 
young giant condemned by the laws of training to a 
time of inactivity. His sleep was light. He stirred and 
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In Summer Term 

then he moved himself in his big chair; and then his 
eyes, after blinking cat-like in the sun, opened wide and 
stared up into his friend's. " Ha! " he cried and sat up. 
"Ha!" 

Stephen struck him playfully on the shoulder, and 
Harold stood up, shook his g^eat bulk, stretched him- 
self, yawned vastly, and again said, " Ha! " 

" You receive me like the war horse," said Stephen 
crisply; but Harold made no answer. He had gone to 
the clock on the mantelpiece to see how much time had 
yet to pass before the evening's race. It was naturally 
his first thought; for this would be a night of the May 
Races important to his cherished boat, which had a 
good chance of going head. With his mind relieved 
he went back to his seat in the window, pushing his 
friend, as he passed, with a heavy hand into another 
armchair. 

" You haven't been near me," he then said with an 
attempt at severity, " since we went into training." 

" I've been reading," said Stephen. 

Harold laughed. " One of those famous spurts of 
yours!" he said. "What was it this time — Mill or 
Mazzini?" 

" Talk of what you understand," said the other drily ; 
" of steaks and rhubarb." 

This mightily amused the giant youth, who shook his 
chair with laughter. 

" You look fit enough anyway," said Stephen with 
grudging admiration. 

" I'm fit to row for my life," said Harold. " If we 
catch 'em to-night, we'll go head to a moral. But you 
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mustn't say I said so: I don't hold with talk of going 
head: the thing is to do it." 

" Really? " asked the other youth with an exagger- 
ated air of indifference. 

" You ought to be squelched," said his friend gloom- 
ily. " You don't care a hang.for the College." 
Not a hang," said Stephen amiably. 
You won't belong to it long, anyway," said Harold, 
with a regret which he could not keep out of his voice; 
" the dons can't stand much more of your cheek. How 
many lectures have you shirked this week ? " 

" I've been reading: I could not afford to waste my 
time." 

" Reading for the Schools? " 

" For my improvement," said Stephen, smiling. 

" They won't care a fig about that. They meant you 
to get a First." 

" Really? " asked Stephen. " It's not original," he 
added presently; "a good many fellows get 'Firsts.* 
The curse of this country is routine, the prescribed rut. 
Look at you ! There you are, swinging, with your eyes 
on the back of No. 7 night after night; then Henley 
with eyes on the same back; then Putney with eyes on 
the same back. Cut it all and come away with me and 
take a line of your own." 

" Cut the boat! " said Hal with pathetic dismay. 

" The fatal thing with you chaps is routine, routine 
and respect." 

" Ha! Respect won't bring you to grief anyway.** 

" If I succeed," said Stephen after a minute, " it will 
be because I am free from respect. Respect of elders 



In Summer Term 

is the paralysis of the young. The young have a 
chance of clear vision; but in this blessed country they 
only see what their elders expect them to see, only 
think what their elders expect them to think. So they 
too grow into elders who learn nothing with years but 
to save themselves the trouble of thinking. Listen to 
the grave talk of your elders and you will hear hashed 
newspaper." 

" What infernal rot you do talk," said Hal with con- 
viction. 

" Thank you," said Stephen with a little bow. 

" And you are the most conceited chap in the College 
— and that's saying something! " 

" I'm the only man in the College who has the rudi- 
ments of self-confidence." 

It was indeed to say something to say that Stephen 
was the most conceited person in the College; for that 
ancient place was bubbling over with clever young men, 
and, where men are at once clever and young, there in 
that happy time shall a delightful vanity prevail. The 
College expected her undergraduates to do well; even 
the rowing men were to aim at some form of honours. 
For eccentricity which interfered with due preparation 
for the Schools, for neglect of any means whereby a 
talented youth might confer honour on his College by 
his personal success, the authorities had small mercy. 
This the wise young athlete knew, ^nd he looked on his 
friend now with real regret, fearing that his career 
might be brought to an abrupt close by his eccen- 
tricity. For Stephen was not like the other chaps, as 
Harold put it to himself. He had not been at a public 
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school, and was wont to congratulate himself on the 
fact. What a dangerous attitude of mind! What was 
to be looked for with certainty from a youth who had 
been educated partly by a private tutor at home, partly 
at a school at Geneva? He had been for a year at a 
German University before coming to Oxford ; he spoke 
foreign languages with a facility positively alarming; 
and his name was Stephen Calinari. If in spite of all 
these disadvantages Harold Downton, who had passed 
calmly from his seat in the Eton eight to a correspond- 
ing place in the Oxford boat, sighed over the probable 
departure of his lively friend, it is proof of a largeness 
of mind which corresponded with that of his chest and 
limbs, and which was indeed characteristic of this fine 
young fellow. He was following a common line of 
thought, when, gazing with a frown on the mellow 
scene without, he said presently, " I do wish you had 
had a decent bringing up." 

Stephen had settled himself in the chair, into which 
his friend had thrust him without ceremony; he lay 
back regarding him with a faint smile. " It is just what 
saves me," he said. 

" An Englishman should be an English schoolboy 
first," said Harold, frowning. " After all you are Eng- 
lish — of a sort." 

" If I am," said Stephen, " it is that I may rule you 
beef-fed islanders. You are good stuff to guide; but 
for initiative" — and he finished the sentence with a 
gesture so foreign, that it stung even Harold to satire. 

" Oh, you are going to be prime minister, are you? " 
he asked with a g^in. 
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" Quite likely," said Stephen. 

Hal looked at him as a big dog may look at a puppy. 
He liked him and would like to shake him. He had 
been interested by his story, which he had heard in the 
first days of their friendship, and yet it seemed unusual, 
out of order, uncanny. Stephen had told him that his 
father had been separated from his mother so long ago 
that he had no recollection of him, that the father had 
vanished and had died somewhere abroad. Stephen's 
mother had taken her maiden name and had gone back 
to live with her father, who was a rich Greek merchant, 
and it was that name which Stephen bore. Harold had 
asked him once if he had had no curiosity about his 
father, and Stephen had answered that all the curiosity 
of which he was capable was concentrated on himself. 
He had been content with the knowledge that, since his 
mother must have been right, his father must have been 
wrong. There were even connections of his father, 
people of importance too, who made a point of being 
always attentive to Mrs. Calinari, as if to show that 
they did not defend her late husband. As a matter of 
fact his father had excited Stephen's thoughts to a 
strangely small degree. It was almost by chance that 
not long ago he had learned his name; and when 
Harold in their intimate talk had asked him what it 
was, it came all unfamiliar from his tongue as " Astley 
Carr." Harold kept to himself his opinion that it was 
a g^eat pity that his friend was not called " Carr " in- 
stead of that outlandish '' Calinari." 
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CHAPTER II 

MAY RACES 

IN spite of the cool sarcastic tone which young Cali- 
nari had assumed about the College and the Col- 
lege boat, it was he whose heart beat quicker as the two 
friends walked down to the river in the soft summer 
evening. Harold seemed phlegmatic, indifferent, as is 
thought right in a young Briton who is about to display 
his prowess. He slouched along with downcast eyes; 
while Stephen, who was not about to compete, walked 
more briskly and looked about him as if he enjoyed the 
excitement in the air. He rapped his g^eat companion 
on the forearm. " You look as if you were going to be 
hung/' he said; "that's English, I suppose? Good 
form, eh?" 

Harold growled softly in answer. 

Many young men were moving riverward; and now 
and then a cheerful voice hailed the stalwart Hal, who 
was a very popular person. The evening air was moist 
and still; the shadows of the trees in Christ Church 
meadows were growing long towards the east; in the 
pale light before them a gleam of the river was like a 
little flame. When they reached the bank they came 
into the midst of bustle, gaiety, the gilded painted 
barges, the flicker of light flags. It moved Stephen to 
a sudden emotion, a sudden laughter; he caught the 
excitement from the air. There are all sorts of ambi- 
tions ; he was amazed by the eager desire that his boat, 
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and Hal therein, should go head; the question of 
governing the country might be postponed. 

At the College barge Hal was absorbed by other 
members of the crew; and Stephen crossed the river in 
a full punt and walked alone down the opposite bank. 
He often walked alone, partly because he was much in- 
terested by himself, partly because he had not many 
friends. The average undergraduate did not know 
what to make of him, as the phrase is ; and the average 
undergraduate does not take the trouble to understand 
the companion who is not readily classified. Stephen 
was handsome in a brilliant fashion, and his looks had 
won him goodwill in a society much influenced by 
looks. On the other hand no freshman had ever ap- 
peared so cool, so unembarrassed, and he was presently 
suspected of sarcasm. He looked coldly, if not con- 
temptuously, on bear fighting and the favourite humor- 
ous sallies of his time. He was respected as a man who 
had been much abroad, and was probably a man of the 
world; this is a reputation which inspired awe, if scant 
affection, in the undergraduate of that time. A story 
was current, a story with no grain of truth, that he had 
been in love with an Italian countess and that his cyn- 
ical air was due to this unhappy passion. The other 
boys did not like his cynicism. Even now there were 
some who, seeing him on the river bank, were sur- 
prised ; they had thought that he would not care to share 
the common excitement. And this was a night of ex- 
citement. If they made their bump that night, the boat 
would probably go head. This was the critical night, 
the time for a supreme effort. As Stephen walked 
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down the bank and took up a position just above the 
famous Gut, he was victim of an excitement which 
would have surprised his critics, which even surprised 
himself. He laid his slim fingers on his pulse in 
wonder. 

The fateful moment drew near. Further down the 
river, close to the shore, lay boat beyond boat with 
no great spaces between. Five minutes more and the 
desperate racing would begin. A minute passed, and 
then another, the slowest minutes in the world. Hal 
at No. 5 played noiselessly on the handle of his oar 
and pressed his feet against the stretcher. The boat lay 
just far enough from the bank to allow room for the 
stroke-side oars. She was pointing a little too much 
across the stream. "Ticherupbowsir! " said the dep- 
uty waterman, the boat-cad, from the shore; and bow 
rowed a stroke to straighten her. Then all were for- 
ward; it was the last minute, the slim boats strained like 
greyhounds in the leash. A pistol shot and the blades 
drove the water with a short stroke, and then reaching 
out and swinging free the young oarsmen made the boat 
leap like life. Hoarse roar of voices arose and there was 
the trampling of running feet. Stephen, from his place 
higher up the stream, leaned forward, watching for the 
coming boats. It was a breathless space. Now came 
the first boat leaping into sight, steady in the smooth 
untroubled water, and the wet blades caught the low 
sunlight as she slanted across the Gut. Then the 
second boat, rowing faster but not gaining, and herself 
— yes, clearly the third boat had gained upon her. A 
fear shot through Stephen, for this third boat was the 
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enemy, the destined victim, and his quick accurate eye 
saw that she might make her bump before his boat had 
a chance of catching her. He felt the boat his, Hal's, 
the boat of all the College, and he broke into a cry as 
she came swinging in pursuit. Had she gained ? Hal 
had told him that the enemy were quick starters. What 
if they should catch the second boat before length and 
strength had time to tell. For these leading boats the 
course was so short. Stephen yelled. The boat was 
going well. As she came abreast of him he could see 
Hal, lively and strong, reaching far out and rowing 
clean, his hands coming from his chest like lightning. 
" Look at old Hal! " screamed a panting runner in his 
ear; " he's rowing half the boat." 

Stephen turned and ran, shouting like a schoolboy. 
Now, above the Gut, was the place for their effort. 
Stroke quickened, but the stroke of the enemy an- 
swered and gained visibly on the second boat. It was 
as if they were driving them to an unhoped victory. 
But the spurt of the enemy died away, and slowly and 
steadily our boat drew nearer. 

" Hal, Hal 1 " screamed Stephen, totally unheard 
amid the roar. There was not half a length of daylight 
between the boats. A rattle was sprung, and stroke 
quickened at the sound. But the gallant young stroke 
before them quickened even more, and for a moment it 
looked as if he would go right up to the boat before him. 
But that boat also quickened, though in scrambly 
fashion; and now not a quarter of a length divided us 
from our prize. She leapt like a hound on the hare. 
Howls and screams and the hoarse rattle, and she was 
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almost up with her. The steerer pulled a string, but a 
foot too soon ; she crossed the enemy's stern without a 
touch. Surely it was the last chance. As the steerer, 
pale as death, straightened her again, he could see how 
much way he had lost by his mistake, his impatience. 
And the stroke of the escaping crew, quickened again, 
and again it seemed as if he would catch the scrambling 
crew who were rowing desperately for life. But the 
race was nearly done. They were passing the barges. 
Was it still possible? Our stroke quickened no more, 
but he and every man behind him was rowing with all 
his might; they had kept their form, and form told. 
Slowly they diminished the space. From the barges, 
as from the opposite shore, came cries and shouts. 
Stephen, panting, hustled, demoralised, had his eyes on 
Hal, still rowing long and quick, driving a wave of 
water before his blade. And now stroke quickened for 
a finish, and like a flash the boat again went up. The 
second boat had staggered past the post just safe; but 
the third, not five yards from the end, was caught, 
stabbed as by a darting sword-fish. The pale steerer 
caught his breath with a sob. If she had lost her bump 
through his fault ! Hal, the effort over, sat slouching 
over his oar, and grinned amiably at Stephen on the 
shore. Stephen, suddenly conscious of his absurd state 
of heat and excitement, broke into a scornful laugh in 
the midst of the howling undergraduates around him. 
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CHAPTER III 

A SUPPER IN COLLEGE 

STEPHEN tingled with amazement, not without 
shame. He had meant to cast a cool observant 
glance at the striving crews; he had come shrieking 
and stumbling up the bank like a lunatic or a boy. 
A saving humour rescued him from the depths of self- 
contempt. Even in those early days an intermittent 
sense of humour saved him now and then from making 
himself ridiculous. As he gradually grew cool in mind 
and body he laughed at himself for his enthusiasm; and 
when he next met Hal, deeply content with the crew's 
performance, he assailed him with some light shafts of 
sarcasm. But his g^eat friend only smiled upon him 
with the utmost kindness; he had seen him in the last 
moments of his weakness, and his heart warmed to him 
at the recollection. He saw him still flushed, tumbled, 
ecstatic, and forgave the succeeding chill. He thought 
Stephen almost unnaturally clever, and put down all his 
eccentricities to this cleverness, which was danger- 
ous unless balanced by other more British qualities. 
Clever fellows were apt to have fads, especially clever 
fellows who had not had the nonsense taken out of them 
at public schools; and Stephen's dominant fad, as his 
large tolerant friend well knew, was to despise Oxford, 
and with it all the common interests of Oxford, and 
among them the fortunes of the College boat. So 
Harold, strong in silence, irritated his friend by hu- 
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mouring his attitude as if unworthy of attack ; and he 
laughed at the little darts of his sarcasm as if they 
tickled him. 

Though Stephen said more than once that he should 
see no more of the racing, yet each evening, when the 
fateful hour drew near, the spirit in his feet drew him 
reluctant to the shore. He went with a curled lip, as if 
it were a matter so small as to be unworthy of even the 
smallest effort to keep away. He could trust himself 
to preserve a calmer, a more dignified attitude. Indeed 
the incitement to enthusiasm was less strong. On the 
next night the victory was too lightly won. They 
bumped the second boat before the Gut; and the cool 
critic of their prowess was able to stroll up the bank 
with an air of sufficient indifference. But on the even- 
ing that followed there was no victory at all; and 
Stephen with ineffectual rage saw his crew row over 
without even an attempt at a bump. The gruesome 
rattle never sounded. Stephen felt a wave of scorn for 
the crew of his College, for the muscles of Harold, but 
above all for his own disgust. The head boat rowing 
in smooth water, and called upon for the first time to 
exert themselves, showed more pace than the riverside 
critics had thought possible; they reached the goal 
clean, clear and jubilant and, as it seemed to their par- 
tisans, with strength and speed to spare. Sporting 
youngsters backed them to keep the pride of the place. 
For now only the last night of the racing remained, only 
one more struggle of the hunted to escape, only one 
more desperate effort of the pursuer. 

Stephen on the shore felt empty, almost sick, as he 
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waited. Again, as the roar came from below and the 
rush of trampling feet, he saw the head boat come into 
view, rowing so clean and strong that a groan broke 
from him. Then he saw his own crew. They were 
rowing a quicker stroke than ever before, a stroke so 
quick that it was hard for the big men in the middle 
of the boat to use their length and strength as they 
should. Hal's famous back had lost some of its 
wonted majesty, but he was rowing with the utmost 
force and dash, and all the crew were with him ; from 
stem to stern they rowed with a life and vigour which 
they had never shown before. Stephen's tongue was 
dry in his mouth; he could not cry out; his heart was 
thumping as he turned to run. Could they do it? Just 
below the barges stroke quickened yet more; the crew 
curled up and rowed as for their lives ; they dashed up, 
devouring the space between ; inch by inch the water 
between stem and bow grew less, till with a final leap 
they were into her not ten yards from the goal. 

That night the College went temporarily mad. It 
was a sober college, as colleges went in those days, a 
working college of somewhat excessive self-respect, or 
so some out-college men were reported to have said; 
but on that glorious evening the undergraduates of this 
sober self-respecting institution gave themselves to 
howls and cries discordant, to impromptu wines in each 
other's rooms, to horseplay and bear fighting of a most 
childish kind. The crew went out of training with a 
roar. They supped together, bringing in a few dear 
friends to share their revelry, singing and shouting and 
conversing with all their admirers through windows 
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wide open to the Quad. Hal sang his expected song^ 
caring not a jot for the contemptuous look of Stephen, 
who grew colder in the growing heat. Hal had 
dragged his friend into this casual gathering of athletes, 
relaxed from strenuous discipline, who to his critical 
ears seemed bellowing like young bulls irrational. He 
was out of sympathy with the convivial scene. If he 
had gone mad at the crisis of conflict he was the more 
sane now. Wine was spilt upon the table; bread and 
fruit hurtled through the air and from the windows to 
friends below; active hostility and affection somewhat 
maudlin seemed the prevailing moods of the triumph- 
ant hour. 

Just opposite to Stephen sat No. 4 of the crew, by 
name Bulpet, a devoted henchman of the gallant Har- 
old, by nature excellent if slow of wits, but at times 
excited by unusual wine to a dull ferocity. Gradually 
his blood-shot eye became fascinated by Stephen's sar- 
castic smile; it was his standing wonder how Hal could 
stand that fellow; now he was warmed slowly to a deep 
hostility. For some time the rage of Bulpet only mut- 
tered and grumbled, like thunder in the distance. Then 
he began to comment right and left on the supercilious 
air of their distinguished guest. Then across the table 
were launched direct if clumsy bolts of humour which, 
barely heard amid the din, were answered only by a 
smile yet more sarcastic. And din it was; for several 
songsters were giving each his favourite song, while 
others less musical contributed the howls and cries of 
savages. Din and heated air and the sight of that cool 
disdainful face worked on the glowing Bulpet like bel- 
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lows on a sluggish furnace. He bellowed across the 
table, he rose in his place. " Let's hustle Hal's furriner," 
he roared, and two or three of those nearest to him stum- 
bled also to their feet. Bulpet sprang upon the table to 
fling himself on Stephen, and the next moment stood 
stock still with his mouth open looking into the shining 
barrels of a revolver. Stephen was standing on his 
chair with the pistol in his hand. An absolute hush 
possessed the room and blank amazement. Unprece- 
dented, unpardonable, un-English ! At no Oxford wine 
party in any generation had such a thing been seen or 
even imagined. The young islanders, like sheep at bay, 
stared at this little dog who threatened barking, with 
amazement turning slowly into disgust. Before the 
ominous silence broke into more angry storm Harold 
had grasped the situation and his amazing friend. 
Flinging one arm round Stephen he put his large hand 
over the little threatening rings of the revolver, while 
with the other hand he thrust the aggressive Bulpet 
backward off the table on to prostrate chairs and com- 
rades. He felt some of the confidence which came to 
the old lady when the cork was inserted into the gun; 
he did not believe for a moment that Stephen would 
shoot, and certainly not through his friendly restrain- 
ing palm. He only let go of the pistol that he might 
take a firmer hold of his friend, and so caught him up 
and carried him out into the open air. Stephen never 
struggled where struggle was vain : he submitted, and 
was borne from the scene of riot like a babe. 
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CIJAPTER IV 

FROM STUDIOUS CLOISTER 

ON the fair morning which followed the festal night, 
there was the usual come and go of boys in 
Quad. They came forth from staircases into the fresh 
air, sauntered on to the grass beneath the old elm trees, 
hailed each other by strange names Uke schoolboys. 
Others leaned, lounging or smoking from the wide- 
open windows to the promise of the day. A little in- 
cense of tobacco smoke floated up to the small clouds, 
which dappled the pale blue like fleeces of the sl^y. As 
Hal came striding from his rooms into the air with an 
unusual weight of care upon his massive brow, he was 
hailed by this one and that from doorway or from 
window and by groups beneath the trees. The same 
subject stirred the quick minds of all the youth. All 
liked Hal. All, who were sufficiently intimate, Uked to 
hail him by his brief familiar name and liked to be 
heard as they hailed him. He was a great hero in the 
place. On this morning all the youth, close or far in 
friendship, wanted his opinion of the amazing fact of 
last night. They were sorry for him on account of his 
strange friend's conduct; but yet they held him in some 
sort responsible. This came of making friends who 
were unlike other fellows; there was a little jealousy in 
this. And, if they wished to hear their hero's opinions, 
they wished to speak also. Their views varied, but all 
were more or less condemnatory. Some made light of 
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the matter, calling the pistol a toy and its appearance a 
silly jest; but most of them liked it large. It brought 
a touch of romance, of adventure, even of danger into 
their guarded peaceful academic life. Not a few, even 
while their tongues condemned, began to think of prac- 
tising with revolvers, a thought which set other 
thoughts flying to the wild places of the world — ^the 
Indian frontier, the centre of Africa, the dazzling peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains. The adventurer stirred with- 
in them, as in so many English boys. From Hal they 
got small satisfaction. He had come forth with a pur- 
pose; and he put the most insistent of them aside with 
a large hand, as he strode upon his way. 

As for the cause of the pother, he sat at breakfast. 
He was neither later nor earlier than usual. His cool- 
ness would have exasperated his critics. The normal 
College breakfast was never to Stephen's taste ; and if 
he now ate but Httle and with a somewhat delicate air, 
his fastidiousness was not due to the riot of the night 
before. He felt sure that Harold would come to him 
and smiled as he foretold to himself the words of wis- 
dom which this sensible young giant would say to him. 

Indeed as Harold crossed the Quad, silent among the 
babblers, he was bearing a weightier burden of respon- 
sibility. He rehearsed to himself, as he came, some 
sentences which he felt bound to say to his friend even 
at the risk of his displeasure. To find Stephen seated 
at breakfast and looking just as usual raised half the 
load from Harold's mind. He seated himself in the 
armchair and contemplated the puzzling youth. 

"Well?" said Stephen presently, "begin!" 
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" It was bad form," said Hal bluntly. It was the first 
sentence which he had made ready as he came. 

Stephen laughed his light provoking laugh. " It 
wasn't loaded," he said. 

" Then it was worse form/' said Harold bluntly, " so 
beastly theatrical." 

" It answered its purpose anyway." 

" Do you always carry that rotten little thing? " asked 
Harold after a pause, his honest face puckered with 
disgust. 

" I'm not a giant," said Stephen coolly ; '* and I ob- 
ject to being mauled. However," he added after a 
minute, " my pistol and I will trouble you no more. 
I'm going down." 

" Going down ! " echoed Harold with a blank face ; 
"for the rest of term?" 

" For good and all." 

" Oh, don't do that ! " said Harold sitting up in his 
chair with lively dismay. All his premeditated scolding 
had vanished into thin air. 

" You are the only man who'll care even a little ; and 
I'm doing no good here. It's waste of time." 

" Oh, you've lots of time. You can't stand for places 
yet. And you can get a first in Greats, if you try. All 
the Dons say so." 

" Even if I did," said Stephen, " it makes not a 
penn'orth of difference nowadays. Nobody knows now 
what class a public man took till they publish his obit- 
uary notice; and then they don't care." He had ceased 
to dally with breakfast, and he now lighted a very small 
cigarette. " A statesman out of office," he continued, 
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" is no longer expected to publish yet another transla- 
tion of Homer or Horace." He indulged himself with 
a mere breath of tobacco and tossed the remnant of the 
diminutive cigarette into the empty grate. " I am all 
wrong here/' he said; " and it's good sense to acknowl- 
edge it. I might take some interest in philosophy, but 
I don't want to. In moments of depression, I might 
fancy myself a mere effect of forces, an obscure bolt in 
the machine, murmur * Kismet ' or * Sociology ' and sit 
like a Turk or a cat." 

" Oh, that's all rot and you know it," said Harold 
crossly. 

" But it's rot that might paralyse one when action 
was needed. Instead of seizing one's chance one might 
let the moment go and console oneself with the airs of 
a philosopher." 

Harold sat gloomily regarding his own feet. " I 
hate your going," he said at last with his most surly 
manner. 

"Dear old chap!" said Stephen almost tenderly. 
"Look here," he said presently; "you chuck it too! 
Come out with me and study the Eastern Question on 
the spot." 

" Me ! The Eastern Question." 

"You are not a fool," said Stephen, "for all your 
brawn. All you want is to get out of the groove and 
give up wagging backwards and forwards in a boat like 
an enormous pendulum." 

Harold laughed but without mirth. " There's Hen- 
ley," he said; " and then Putney next year. After that 
I might cut it — but I shan't. Rowing is better than 
rotting about in the Levant." 
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" I shall rot about in the Levant," said Stephen; " and 
then I shall come home and marry Lotty or Elfrida 
and stand for the division of Limeshire where their 
father's interest is strong. I forget at the moment 
which division it is, and I forget at the moment whether 
it is Elfrida or Lotty that I admire most" 

Harold was not amused. He continued to regard his 
feet. " And you really mean to cut the College?" he 
asked woefully. 

" Yes. I'm going to see the Head in ten minutes," 
said Stephen, and he looked at his watch, which lay on 
the breakfast table beside his plate. 

" He'll make it hot for you," said Harold with some 
satisfaction in his morose tone. 

Stephen laughed lightly. He was one of the few 
undergraduates who had no latent fear of the Head of 
the College. 

Yet half an hour had not passed and gone before 
Stephen Calinari had been worsted by the Head, as 
many another had been worsted before him. Stephen, 
full of matter and eager for speech, had been ushered 
into the cool bare spacious study where the Head sat 
writing. Perhaps it was a sign of a certain disturbance, 
an unusual nervousness in this self-possessed under- 
graduate, that he began to talk with excessive volubil- 
ity. Had he been as wholly at his ease as he was wont 
to be, he would have trimmed his egoism more neatly; 
there was something crude, of which he was disagree- 
ably conscious, in the flow of sentences all about him- 
self, his past and his future. He was discontented with 
his performance; he seemed to himself to be explaining 
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with little fineness to the Head that his famous Educa- 
tional Establishment was not adequate to the needs of 
so remarkable a youth as himself. It is likely that the 
Head was not pleased. In the midst of the young man's 
speech he rose from his chair and went and stood with 
his elbow on the mantelpiece and his little square-toed 
shoe on the fender. Stephen, regarding his soft profile, 
wished that he could guess in what way he was impress- 
ing him. Indeed this eminent man was hard to read at 
that, perhaps at any, angle. His pink soft face, which 
was like clay unfinished by the sculptor, made an effec- 
tive contrast with the silvery white hair, which adorned 
the square solid head; it seemed to promise ease and 
benevolence. The plump figure also and the little 
round waistcoat, which the dress coat, which he always 
wore, showed to the best advantage, were surely signs 
of an unruffled amiability. He might have been a little 
benevolent intelUgent gentleman, such as Dickens drew, 
meditating kindly acts and Christmas pudding. But 
tradition and experience both whispered in the ear of 
the audacious Calinari, even as his tongue ran glibly, 
that there were other sides to this prosperous little gen- 
tleman; and that his embarrassing silence was itself 
ominous of ill. The youth faltered in his easy speech ; 
he paused for comment and none came; he began 
again, and was the more pert perhaps for the effort to 
stifle his growing uneasiness. At last conscious that 
his language was less and less effective, he stopped 
short. Still the little gentleman by the fireplace seemed 
to be rapt in contemplation of his own little square- 
toed shoe and the little piece of bluish knitted sock 
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which was visible between the shoe and the black 
trouser. Still he stood sideways and gave small chance 
of reading his soft enigmatic countenance. Stephen 
perceiving with impatience that his chief might be 
considering his case, or a difficult passage in the 
" Phaedrus," or the price of vegetables as supplied to 
the College kitchen, found this characteristic silence in- 
tolerable. He was obliged to speak and he spoke with 
unconcealed irritation. "Anyway," he said sharply, 
" Tm doing no good here." 

The little gentleman did not even shift his shoe from 
the fender. In a clear passionless high tone he said, 
" You will do no good anywhere." 

It was like the chant of a little rosy choirboy; but 
it stung the youth to fury. He made for the door with 
his teeth tight clenched. But unluckily for him a quick 
temptation to further speech seized him. With his 
hand on the handle he turned; the clenched teeth 
parted and with concentrated bitterness he spoke. 
" If," said he, " I were going to be a duke or the Ireland 
scholar, you would take some interest in my — my 



career." 



Clear and high came the answer, brief and clear — 
" Yes." 

Then the great little man returned to his desk and his 
notebooks, and^ Stephen vanished from the room and 
rushed down the stairs stung, furious, yet laughing. 
In the Quad was Harold waiting anxiously. Ste- 
phen laughed louder at his melancholy face. " He 
has scored again," he said ; " he always scores." 
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CHAPTER V 

TO THE GAY WORLD 

WHEN Stephen's mother resumed her maiden 
name of " Calinari " and thus emphasized the 
fact that she repudiated the husband who had deserted 
her, she received a great deal of easy sympathy and 
pity from the world, or from such part of the world as 
knew of her existence. Even a Benjamin's portion of 
kindness came to her from the relations and connections 
of her husband himself. Not one of them defended 
him. He had behaved ill, in a manner connected with 
cards and clubs, which even now clubmen and card- 
players will not pardon; and the word went round (it 
was mentioned often as the opinion of the duke) that 
Mrs. Calinari had been very badly treated, and that 
everything should be done to make up to her for her 
husband's bad conduct. Thus it happened that to 
Mrs. Calinari her great misfortune was the beginning 
of her social success. Conscientiously, if calmly, she 
lamented her lot, as she was bound to do. She sighed, 
more and more comfortably, over the disappearance of 
the husband who had puzzled her, vexed her and shaken 
her from her delightful calm. She accepted with an 
admirable air, with quiet gratitude and without a trace 
of servility, the attentions which the erring man's rela- 
tions made haste to offer. They had liked her from the 
first; they had wondered how she came by that placid 
air of distinction; they had wondered at the luck of 
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their brilliant but disturbing relative in annexing an 
heiress who was at once rich and presentable. But 
after all the married life of these two ill-connected per- 
sons had been so short, that some of the more important 
of his people had barely made her acquaintance when 
the separation took place. Then there was a general 
feeling that they should do what they could for this 
handsome peaceful lady, who had not thrust herself 
upon them; and when the duke had dropped his brief 
but pregnant remark about making it up to her, there 
was even a mild rivalry in hurrying with the best oil 
and wine, with the cuisine d I'huile when the oil was at 
its freshest, with the vin de Bordeau of the year now 
best for drinking. They asked her to all their parties. 
She did them no discredit, and she liked it. Too lazy 
as well as too proud to court them, she received their 
invitations and their half-audible murmurs of kind feel- 
ing with sincere pleasure. She was passive, gentle, 
kindly, comfortable, and not a little wise. She was tall 
and shapely too, moon-faced and fair, always well 
dressed but not aggressively; restful, responsive, intelli- 
gent, but not too tiresomely clever. She liked to listen, 
and she smiled when men talked — smiled sympatheti- 
cally when one of them talked about himself. She had 
the best tea in London, and made it well. She said 
that she liked her visitors to smoke, but she smoked 
herself only in the strictest privacy. She was spoken 
well of by both men and women. " Madam Cally," as 
it became the fashion in that set to call her, was a 
popular person, and in course of time a personage. 
She was handsome, and yet aroused no anxiety in her 
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sex. Even the most jealous women felt that she cared 
little for men, though she liked to give them tea. Good 
wives, who gave thought to finding occupation for their 
leisured lords, sent them to tea with this soothing 
charming woman. She saw them come and go with 
equal pleasure. Indeed she had loved her husband 
with all the emotion of which she was capable, but he 
had exhausted it early; it was by no means profound. 
She had imagined herself deeply in love with this 
brilliant being who had come wooing from houses 
which she had never entered, but an undeniable sense of 
peace settled dove-like on her soul when the door had 
closed behind him for the last time. She was sorry and 
ashamed but relieved. The mere idea of entangling 
her peaceful life with another man was distasteful to 
her. She liked her romance done for her. She sat con- 
templative, Hke a woman at a play, quietly interested 
in the romances of other women. Indeed as a spectator 
she fed her fancy with a certain lavishness, pleased to 
believe in the emotions of all the people who came 
about her — to see deep meaning in the glance which 
Lady Chalmers shot at Sir Percy Ashe, or to read with 
her mind's eye the letter which little Mrs. Fox slipped 
into the pillar box at the corner. She lisped over these 
little romances, speaking softly with the lips and with 
the most amiable of smiles. There was hardly one of 
her husband's connections, or of the friends of those 
connections whom she did not fancy as a victim of 
romance, or at least the object of a tender, if concealed, 
affection. This was the era of three volume novels, 
and three volume novels were around this kind lady in 
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solution; she derived a great deal of pleasure from the 
pleasant passing show. She never wished to play a 
part herself, to be the heroine of anything disturbing. 
Peaceful and contemplative, she was a far happier 
woman after the misfortune which ruined her life. 

Naturally, as time passed, Mrs. Calinari began to 
entertain the folk who had been entertaining her. Inti- 
mates still dropped in to tea, but more came to dine, 
and many more to parties which were pronounced to 
be completely successful. " Madam Cally," the world 
said in its terse expressive language, " really did you 
thundering well." Indeed her father, to whom she had 
returned after her brief married Ufe, had a fine house 
and a good cellar, and paid all bills without a murmur. 
He too enjoyed his injured daughter's success, and liked 
to entertain the people whose names were in the fash- 
ionable papers. The bright-eyed little gentleman 
struck observers as remarkably simple for a man who 
had made so much money. He was as fond of his 
daughter as he had been of his wife, whom she resem- 
bled; and for his grandson Stephen he had a warm 
affection combined with respect for the great man who 
was to be. His bright dark eyes grew brighter as he 
gazed on the boy, and saw him in the future the ideal 
English gentleman, whom he revered, endowed more- 
over with a cleverness which he never expected from his 
ideal English gentleman. There were those who said 
of Mr. Calinari that he descended from Odysseus, and 
others who maintained that he had been a donkey boy 
at Cairo, and later a dragoman of tourists. Both tales 
may have been true, but neither was endorsed by ilie 
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little financier himself, who was neither rude nor ser- 
vile, but always alert, agreeable, and only more atten- 
tive than the more silent men who trod his Eastern 
carpets. 

Stephen, journeying from Oxford by an evening 
train, thought sometimes of his little dark grandfather, 
in whose London house he was so sure of welcome ; 
more often of the tall fair mother who would open calm 
grey eyes at his unexpected appearance, but most often 
of himself and of the world which lay before him. Life 
called him. He had shaken off the grey dust of Oxford. 
He was flying in a flying train to the changes and 
chances which fired his imagination. He sat in his 
corner seat, a young man seeing visions, and smiles 
came unbidden to his lips. He saw a vision of the 
Head of the college who would feel surprise but show 
none at his abrupt departure. "Foolish fellow!" he 
would say in his high way, or some such words, and 
treat the escapade as unimportant. And yet Stephen 
felt that for once he had scored off this potentate, who 
had scored so smartly off him; he would like to see 
that soft enigmatic face in the very moment when news 
came that one of the flock had leapt the fence. He 
seemed to see also his big friend Harold with a kind 
puzzled face, thinking over his oddities, silently lament- 
ing his departure with the comfort of a pipe, which 
could be turned to freely in this pause between train- 
ings. He saw other things and people; his heart was a 
little soft, and yet he was eager as a young hound. He 
scented life, he was confident of victories. Life called 
hif*^ insistent as the sea calls the Venetian in the locked 
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lagoons. He leaned back luxurious in the padded 
corner, for he was rather tired. He had spent the day 
in packing all his books and clothes; it had pleased 
him to leave nothing, to prove to himself that he had 
gone from the University for ever. He had jumped 
clean out of the middle ages almost into the future. 
The spires and towers might dream by Thames, but a 
dream only would they be for him. Manchester was 
more in his line or little Downing Street. With such 
thoughts he was leaning forward again, gazing into the 
darkness flecked with sparks. He could see a cluster 
of distant lights; it was one of many lighted places, 
and in not one of them was he known. Young men 
were there, full of hopes and fears, and he would never 
know them. It seemed sad that men should be born 
and die in those places, not knowing that he, Stephen 
Calinari, breathed in the same world. A strange pathos 
touched him at the thought of strangers who would 
never feel his influence. " A world-wide reputation " 
was the phrase, but it was only a phrase. He could 
not hope to affect these people whose lights he could 
see from the train; and beyond them in the far corners 
of the world lay tribes and peoples who would never 
even hear his name. Well, at least he was moving, he 
was young, and that very night he had begun. The 
train was flying — life lay before him and the wonders 
of life. 

From Paddington he drove straight home, eager to 
embrace his mother, smiling as he imagined her face 
when he told her that he had left Oxford for ever. He 
was in a hurry to reach home, but even before he 
reached the corner of the street the four-wheeler 
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Stopped with a jerk; it was in a string of carriages; al- 
ready a landau with a big pair of horses had drawn up 
behind it. Stephen appealed to a policeman, who in- 
formed him that all these vehicles were bound for Mr. 
Calinari's house. What a check to his eagerness! He 
laughed as he crawled forward to his grandfather's 
door. At last he drew near to it. There was a path of 
brilliant light across the pavement, bounded on either 
side by black rows of still spectators, rank behind rank; 
and through these critics of the pavement, respectable 
citizens standing orderly at a show, fashionable ladies 
walked sedately into the brilliant hall. Then, in its 
turn, drew up the old cab loaded with luggage, and out 
stepped young Stephen, feeling shabby and almost shy 
and yet enjoying the situation. There seemed to be a 
crowd of hired footmen all in black silk stockings, and 
all beholding him with amazement, powerless before so 
unexpected a complication ; but incontinently he espied 
in the background the familiar face of the family butler, 
who, rapidly explaining that " our young gentleman " 
had come home, had the cabman paid and the luggage 
in a comer of the hall before the dowager in the next 
vehicle had had time to summon more than half a dozen 
of those imagined accidents which nightly chequered 
her pursuit of pleasure with a thousand anxieties. She 
almost felt the pole of the pursuing carriage in her back ; 
but the youth, the cause of her delay, fled before her, 
and seizing his own portmanteau vanished through a 
door on the right and hurried up the back stairs, while 
the more brilliantly attired guests passed with less 
excitement up the principal staircase. 
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CHAPTER VI 

IN THE BALLROOM 

STEPHEN was amused at his home-coming. He 
liked quick changes; and he thought of the old 
dark staircases of his College while handily and with 
skilful pats and pulls he got himself into the dress 
clothes, which showed the creases of disuse. He tied 
his tie with care, looking keenly the while at the bright 
face which from the glass looked so boldly back at him. 
This sudden plunge was fun; this was the zest of the 
unexpected. It was a boyish thought to run down the 
back stairs again, and to come up in the pushing paus- 
ing stream which mounted the great staircase. He 
gave his name, as if he were a stranger, and saw the 
mildly welcoming smile of his mother slowly fade from 
her face as it turned on him. Then she smiled anew in 
a different manner. "Steenie!" she said softly, with 
round eyes. 

" Well, Beloved? " he asked by way of answer, and 
he kissed her cheek. 

This meeting of mother and son made a little boulder, 
as it were, in the flowing social tide; but Mrs. Calinari 
pressed her boy a little backward at her side, while she 
received her next guests. " Fve left Oxford," said 
Stephen in her ear. 

" Oh! " she said in a deep full voice, while she shook 
hands with a minister from South America; and 
" why ? " she added as the Plenipotentiary moved on 
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into the rooms. Then, for he did not answer, she found 
time to turn her head and let her kind eyes scan him 
slowly from head to heel. " I don't like your socks," 
she said. 

Stephen looked down at his feet. " I'll change 
them," said he, and pressing her left hand for a moment 
he slipped from her side and ran up the next flight of 
stairs to his bedroom. 

When Stephen returned to his mother he found that 
the ascending people were now rare. Belated folk were 
still coming, but their hostess could give more attention 
to her son. She looked him over again from face to 
socks and expressed her approval only by a smile. 

When are you going back to Oxford? " she asked. 
Never," said Stephen. 

" Oh ! " It was the mildest surprise breathed softly 
in that full contralto voice. 

Stephen had answered the question about his aban- 
doned university with an absent air. His eyes were 
roaming everywhere. " Beloved," he asked, " do you 
often sweep them in like this? " 

"This is small," she said; "they will dance later. 
Have you forgotten your dancing? " 

" Where's grandada? " asked Stephen. 

" With the Princess of Saxe-Baden," she answered. 
" She has only just arrived in England, and grandada is 
in attendance." Both mother and son smiled frankly 
at each other. It was a familiar thought which they 
shared, that Mr. Calinari had a childlike trust in princes, 
a peculiar devotion to princesses. 

" He will ask leave to present you, when he sees 
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you," she added. " He will be so glad to see you. Go 
into the rooms! You must not be tied here to my 
apron strings." 

Then Stephen looked at his mother with frank pleas- 
ure. " I like the strings," he said. If strings there 
were, they were hidden from male eyes, used only in the 
mysterious fashion of the time for the tying back of the 
long skirt of the gown. The handsome figure of Mrs. 
Calinari was shown to great advantage by a fashion 
which with characteristic taste she pushed to no ex- 
treme. The skirt, fitting closely in front, curled in a 
sinuous tail on the floor behind her. The body of the 
gown cut low and square in front and back was held on 
the shoulders by bands which left the full length of the 
beautiful white arms for the admiration of the world. 
Very handsome she looked in the eyes of her son, and 
distinguished without effort, of a natural stateliness. 
Stephen smiled upon her with frank joy, pleased for her 
and for himself. She was a mother to do credit to any 
youth, however critical. 

It was often said, and denied only by the most cross- 
grained and paradoxical, that the " best people " went 
to Madam Calinari; and it was that Society which is 
called " best " that lay open to the keen appreciative 
eyes of Stephen in his mother's drawing rooms. Per- 
haps his eyes were not so keen as usual, a little dazzled 
by the white and gold, by glitter of innumerable 
candles and flash of diamonds. He was a little be- 
mused. A phrase which he had read in some French 
book of the return of a young man after sojourn in 
Africa to the region of the ipatdes blanches buzzed in 
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his ears. To him it was no return, but a new atmos- 
phere in which were faintly heard perhaps the voices of 
the sirens. The white shoulders, the movement, the 
tinkling laughter and light babble of talk pleased but 
surprised him. It meant frivolity, but in what degree, 
he wondered. It was a question not easy to answer. 

In the days before the fall of the third Napoleon the 
brilliant people of his Court would express their artless 
wonder at the scandals which became public in Eng- 
land. A married couple who pretended to ton in Im- 
perial Paris, if they wearied of each other, did not sepa- 
rate with vulgar outcry and journalistic hubbub; they 
continued to appear together on state occasions or 
where family affairs required, and for the rest lived apart 
but with the decorum of a single roof. The apartments 
of the fashionable husband were on this side and those 
of his lady wife were on that. The gentleman offered 
to the world the spectacle of a sublime indifference 
though a series of lovers were credited to the wife; and 
his wife, if in the street or at the play she beheld her 
husband with a lady of whose existence she remained 
officially ignorant, proved again the equality of the 
sexes by a diplomatic blindness no less absolute than 
her lord's. This Society, who welcomed with polite- 
ness and even with pleasure the elect of the Insular Bar- 
barians, were amazed by the revelations of the English 
Divorce Court, and by the scenes, quarrels, and even 
combats in high life, which were reported in the papers. 
They shuddered at the vulgar publicity and wondered 
that their English friends lacked grace to imitate the 
Parisian mode. 
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But, though some years had passed since the battle 
of Sedan, the London Society, on which the bright 
young eyes of Stephen Calinari looked with admiration, 
had not yet attained to that fine point of chic which was 
the ideal of the Imperial Court which had passed away. 
They had been long at the lesson but were still capable 
of the strangest failures. They blundered into rumours, 
rows, and even elopements. They threw back, as it 
were, to the days of the postchaise and of Gretna Green. 
And after all the majority yet clung to the old-fashioned 
scruples ; and the rows which echoed around their err- 
ing sisters and brothers only helped to confirm them 
in their virtue. Nevertheless, viewed as a crowd, they 
had become far more Parisian than their parents, far 
nearer to the Madame Flicflac whose moral ideas had 
filled Thackeray with wonder, and whom he had con- 
trasted so sharply with those English dames of the early 
Victorian era, exclusive, narrow, but intensely respect- 
able, and equally proud of their position and of their 
virtue. The matrons whom Stephen beheld that even- 
ing were different from their mothers; and their own 
daughters, who accompanied them to the dance, bade 
fair to press forward with accelerated speed. Pride of 
position, however deeply felt, was treated with levity; 
and virtue was becoming less a matter of pride than of 
apology. Dressing was distinctly more Parisian ; roses 
and lilies, though those of nature were still preferred, 
were more emphatic to the eye where nature had been 
niggard; and hair had begun to change colour with less 
pretence of concealment. A refreshing candour was 
growing rapidly in adornment, as in conversation. It 
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was a brilliant show in the eyes of the boy who stood in 
the doorway of the largest room, intent, with parted lips. 
Bright eyes and hectic cheeks, gleam of diamonds and 
pearls and shimmering gowns, all were in light move- 
ment in the blaze of light. A man of some sixty years 
who stood in the same doorway saw only frozen smiles 
and bored eyes, the restless glances which seemed ever 
looking here and there for something beyond ; but to 
the boy the smiles meant gaiety of heart, the flushed 
cheek tenderness. In that first hour and moved beyond 
his wont he drank in the dazzling atmosphere in which 
he too would shine. For the men, who were comrades 
of the fair, he knew that they were not all as brilliant 
as the lights, and yet he fancied them at that first sight 
more brilliant than they were, and among them the 
elect, the young men who promised to be eminent, the 
young men with whom he would match himself in a 
race more than Olympic. 



CHAPTER VII 

THIS BUD OF LOVE 

THE other spectator in the doorway turned his eyes 
slowly from the glittering show and inspected 
his neighbour thoughtfully. This was Lord Ranmore, 
who seemed to most men strangely indifferent to his 
great advantages. Before he came into his title he had 
been a member of a Government, but not in the Cabinet. 
As a peer of recognized ability he was expected to take 
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an active part in governing the country; but he quietly 
but firmly declined either to go to the Colonies or to sit 
on Committees at home. He contented himself with 
surveying the course of politics from a critical position 
which he tried for his own satisfaction to make unprej- 
udiced. He affected a somewhat old-fashioned air in 
clothes and bearing; his collars were rather high and of 
a cut already obsolete and his cravat was scrupulously 
stiff. He was reported to manage his country estate, on 
which he spent the greater part of the year, with the 
same good sense which he had used in his country's 
service. It was reported also by his friends that he kept 
a record of the course of public affairs at home and 
abroad in the same series of vellum-bound volumes in 
which he entered the succession of crops and the prog- 
ress of flocks and herds across his well-rolled pastures. 
It pleased him to have the passing cattle and the passing 
politicians between the same boards. His face was 
grave and rather heavy; his broad shoulders showed the 
slight stoop of a reader; his dark eyes moved slowly 
from object to object; he seemed unwilling to speak, 
and when he smiled his eyebrows rose at the same 
time, as if he wondered at his own levity. In his Par- 
liamentary days he had had a peculiar reputation for 
speaking as seldom as possible and for a nice use, when 
he was forced to speak, of the shortest words. He did 
not speak now, as he regarded the youth at his elbow, 
noting the keenness and brightness of his face; he 
looked at him moodily, not unkindly. At last he 
stretched out his hand and laid it rather heavily on 
his shoulder. Stephen started and turned; then his 
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eyes opened with quick recognition. " Oh, by Jove, 
he cried ; " I didn't know I was standing close to 
you." 

Lord Ranmore nodded very slightly towards the 
room. " You like it? " he asked. 

" I shall," said Stephen with emphasis; " I shall love 
it." 

The older man smiled and then slowly protruded his 
under lip, a familiar trick which made Stephen laugh. 
He had always liked this cousin of his father; he liked 
him now; he meant to make use of him too. He had 
thought of him often as a first step which would cost 
him little. Here was a connection who had influence, 
though he would pretend that he had none. " May I 
come and see you," he asked eagerly, " and have a 
talk?" 

" I had an impression," said Lord Ranmore after a 
pause — "but doubtless I was wrong — that you were 
undergoing some process of education." 

" Oh, I've done with all that," said the boy, laughing. 
" When may I come? To-morrow? " 

The older man said nothing, but protruded his under 
lip and continued to gaze moodily upon the smiling 
youth, who promptly took this silence for permission. 

" At what time to-morrow? " he asked. 

" Politics? " asked Lord Ranmore with a groan; and 
Stephen nodded in answer. 

'* Why come to me? I am nobody: I can help no 
one." 

" You will let me come," said Stephen with his hand 
on his arm. " May I come at eleven? " 
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The other growled and again his young kinsman took 
it for permission and thanked him warmly. He was 
still thanking him when in a moment there seemed to 
alight before them a fairy from some brighter atmos- 
phere, a Hebe on winged feet. A tall long-legged 
young man stood waiting a little in the rear ; another 
was approaching but she waved him away with a smile 
and a nod. She laid two slender fingers on Lord Ran- 
more's sleeve and looked with high serenity on this 
new youth who had come within the confines of her 
little bright light world. 

" Is it or is it not? " she asked with the fine eyebrows 
frowning a little as if with an effort of penetration. " I 
came all across the room to see." She stuck out her 
little full under lip ever so little, a trick which she had 
caught from her father and which became her im- 
mensely. 

" Is it or is it not? " asked Stephen in return, and he 
frowned with the greater decision. " It can't be," he 
added; " and yet — are you Elf? " 

" Why wouldn't I be ? " she asked with a highly arti- 
ficial Irish accent which she at times affected. She had 
had the fairy gift of a Celtic grandmother. Indeed 
Stephen could scarcely believe that this was Elf. With 
her clear eyes wide apart, her low wide brow, her candid 
mouth and short round chin, she had the face of an 
angel, of a fashionable angel. Could this be she who 
two short years ago or less had followed him about with 
artless admiration and an apron which was almost a 
pinafore, and whose little forefinger was so often inky 
with the memories of French exercise? It struck 
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Stephen as incredible; the life of a boy has no change 
so quick, so dramatic. Through the slow degrees of 
hobbledehoy the dirty boy grows imperceptibly to 
grace; but to a girl born to such things the clock strikes 
and like Cinderella she dances out of her stained apron 
and away in satin shoes. This was one thought of this 
clever young man, the thought of what a transformation 
was here. The second was that he need doubt no more. 
He had said to his friend in his folly that it would be 
Lotty or Elfrida. He had not even set his penetrating 
eye on Lotty; but yet he knew that it was Elfrida. All 
the past cried out to him the same; it had always been 
Elfrida, always Elf. It was Elf who had cried when he 
failed to score in the village match. It was Elf who had 
climbed the old mulberry tree, which grew all over the 
kitchen-garden wall, and had filled a stolen basket with 
the great luscious fruit for him. It was Elf to whom in 
moments of expansion he had mentioned the great 
career which he proposed to run. He could see her 
eyes — yes, they were the same eyes — full of trust and 
admiration — but here the brilliant young person at 
whom he had been staring like a fool, pouted again in 
that pretty manner which was all her own and then 
began to laugh; and the gazing youth awoke to the 
thought that it was not quite certain that her admiration 
had the old completeness, the old simplicity. 

" Fm going home," said her father. Elf pinched the 
arm on which her little hand had been resting and he 
started and cried out. She laughed. " Fve left you to 
Susan Morby," he said; " and I wish her joy of you.'* 
He went away rubbing his arm and left the two young 
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people together. " Will you dance with me, Sir? " she 
asked of Stephen. 

" You are not engaged? " he asked with polite sur- 
prise. 

"Of course I am," she said — "to him;" and she 
indicated the tall young man who was still standing 
expectant; and then to him she said, " This is a long- 
lost cousin of mine : I will dance with you later or an- 
other night or some day." 

-The tall youth bowed without a word or smile, but 
his eyes followed her as she floated into the dance with 
Stephen who had a natural gift of the valse. 

When the dance ended Elf turned to her partner a 
face lighted by joy. "Ah!" she said; but that was 
enough, such pleasure was in the sound. 

" You like dancing? " asked Stephen with a rather 
superior air. 
I love it." 

I must say you do it beautifully." 
So they say," she said; " and you are not bad. I 
don't care a pin who the man is if he will only dance in 
time." 

" Thanks," said he and laughed with a touch of the 
high ironical, which was wholly lost upon the lady. 
" You might dance with a motor man," he added 
presently. 

"What an idea!" she said; "but he'd be too 
mechanical." 

Meanwhile the other dancers had crowded like sheep 
through doorways into other rooms; and Stephen 
finding space about him and being yet a little uncertain 
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of the habits of the ballroom, was just offering his arm 
to the lady, when he felt a familiar pressure of his other 
arm and turned to greet his grandfather. The little 
gentleman had a habit of pressing his grandson's 
further arm, which made the action almost an embrace; 
it was a compromise of southern emotion with the chill 
insular habits of his adopted country. Stephen saw at 
a glance that his grandfather had a mission. His eyes 
were shining; he scarcely waited for his young kinsman's 
greeting; he was almost literally on tiptoe. " The 
Grand Duchess," he said in a quick whisper; " she 
desires that you should be presented." Then he turned 
full of apologies to Lady Elfrida, whom he had not even 
recognized before. She laughed and " Go and make 
your bow," she said to Stephen—" never mind poor 



me! 



I " 



I will bring him back to you," said the elder Cali- 
nari with his unfailing courtesy. 

" Not at all," she said; " I assure you I don't want 
him." 

Stephen was considering some clever speech, which 
should add grace to his withdrawal; but he was still 
considering and the lady still laughing, when his grand- 
father drew him away with undisguised anxiety. 
People made way for them and the young man could 
hear a murmured word here and there, which told him 
that somebody had asked about him. 

" Madam's son "— " heir "— " Oh, enormous "— 
these and words like these just touched his quick ears as 
his grandfather led him through the crowd. In the 
next room, which they entered, the crowd was thicker 
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save where in the centre of an empty space three people 
were standing. Mr. Calinari insinuated himself with 
muttered apologies through the denser folk, who were 
all staring with discretion, in a ring like sheep around a 
little dog, till he emerged with his convoy into the open 
space. There he arrested his grandson with an imper- 
ceptible action of the leading arm, and " Bow " he whis- 
pered sharply. Stephen bent his head and then again 
felt himself conducted forward. A stout lady of middle 
age turned slowly at their approach, and the youth 
obedient to another electric pressure bowed again. As 
he resumed his normal position he looked with curiosity 
at the kindly florid face which had been powdered with 
a generous puff. The great lady was well dressed, but 
a discriminating wojnan's eye would have seen that her 
corsets were the best thing about her. She regarded 
Stephen with the full freedom of the uncriticized. 
Even this boy, already excited by the quick changes of 
the night, almost blushed before her candid stare. She 
had big bold dark eyes full of good humour and under- 
written with a pencil more bold than themselves. She 
was a famous linguist and prided herself on an Italian 
temperament. " Pel Giovane! " she said aloud to the 
delighted grandfather; and then, " You must gum and 
zee me," she added to the youth, who felt acutely all the 
gazing eyes around. After some friendly nods of 
admiration the great lady turned again to the two mag- 
nates, who had been provided for her special entertain- 
ment; and Stephen, obedient to the magnetic hand of 
his grandfather, moved a step or two sideways and was 
slipped into the crowd. The little old gentleman beam- 
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ing with triumph brought him straight to his mother. 
" She is delighted with him," he cried as soon as he 
drew near. Stephen laughed and his mother smiled 
upon them both. " She has asked him to go and see 
her," continued the proud grandfather; "you should 
have seen it." 

" I did," she said still smiling; and then to her boy, 
" You did it well," she said; " but your bow should have 
been a little more from the waist." 

Somebody laughed at Stephen's elbow and turning he 
saw the winsome face of Elf. She had stopped her tall 
young man beside the little family group. " What a 
success! " she said to Stephen; "you needn't pretend 
not to care; she is supposed to be awfully clever, learned 
and particular." Then with a very charming change of 
tone she said to his mother, " I congratulate you any- 
way and I thank you for an extra — extra — delightful 
evening: your floor is — ah! " Words failed to ex- 
press that floor. 

Her hostess only answered with the kindest of all her 
smiles; and the young girl passed on on her partner's 
arm. 

" Who is the long chap? " asked Stephen. 

" Lord Angus Archdale," said his mother. " Poor 
fellow!" 

" Why poor? " 

" Can't you see," she said ; *' he is so hopelessly far 
gone, so many fathoms deep." She looked after them 
with something more than her usual sympathy with the 
romances of her neighbours. 

" Fathoms deep in love! " was Stephen's comment, 
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when to be punctual but not so well when to be silent. 
On this occasion at least he showed both virtues, and 
was at once prudent and fortunate. When the older 
man looked up at him, he took it for a greeting and he 
answered with his beaming smile. He took it also as 
an invitation to speech and forthwith took down the 
barriers. He had a great deal to say. " I won't take 
up your time with apologies," were his first words; and 
Lord Ranmore responded with that low inarticulate 
sound which a useful conventionality of literature repre- 
sents by " Humph! " 

" I am sure I may ask you for advice," continued the 
youth, and he turned the chair, which belonged to the 
writing table, and seated himself thereon. 

This operation was regarded by Lord Ranmore with 
moody eyes, and they rested with the same gravity on 
the bright boyish face, which now confronted him and 
also the searching light of the high bare windows. 
Candid, tolerant, amiable, confident was that youthful 
countenance in the summer sunlight, which even in the 
Londoi\ summer left it no chance of concealment. Its 
present critic made no comment on it but another low 
growl. He did not believe for a moment that his visitor 
wanted advice ; he prepared himself to he enlightened. 
Nor was he doomed to disappointment. 

" I told you last night," said Stephen, " that I had 
done with Oxford." And since his auditor did not 
comment on this even by the least audible of sounds, he 
proceeded to favour him with his views on Oxford and 
Oxford education, and especially on its advantages and 
more obvious disadvantages for himself. " I don't con- 
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demn the place," he said, as his fluid and lucid speech 
drew towards a close; " but I should like you clearly to 
understand how its shortcomings affected me." He 
paused, and a low muttering was heard in answer. " I 
had got all I could from Oxford; to remain longer was 
to waste valuable time. I want to go in straight for 
politics." 

A deeper growl was the salutation of politics; but 
something more seemed to be expected by the youth 
who was now leaning forward in his chair with a smile 
conciliatory and encouraging. He was almost like a 
young mother tempting her babe to walk. Thus 
drawn to an unusual effort Lord Ranmore, frowning, 
unlocked his jaws and produced the two words — 
"Which side?" 

" Ah," said Stephen lightly, " I am rather well placed 
for that." 

" What? " 

" To choose." 

" Humph ! " By this time he had removed his finger 
from the paragraph in The Times, but he still kept the 
paper outspread on his knees and his eyes wandered 
gloomily back to it now and then, as his visitor, with 
admirable fluency and lucidity explained some aspects 
of things political. 

" We know, of course," he said, with a complimentary 
emphasis on the " we," " that there is no real difference 
now between the parties. For foreigners both parties 
are more or less on the side of liberty; for home affairs 
both are reformers. You know, none so well as you, 
that the real business of the country is done, and well 
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done, by the permanent men in the public offices; while 
new legislation is the result of give and take between 
colleagues in a Cabinet, and between the Cabinet and 
the Front Opposition Bench. The policies of either 
side reform, or pretend to reform, abuses; and they are 
arranged by a few men in big country houses, or in 
London libraries like this." His eye kindled; he 
glanced about him as if he were making a Bill with the 
aid of a prime minister, an editor, and a millionaire. 
" Of course you must trot out the old dead horses for 
the public," he said. 

"Humph!" 

" For our constituents we must denounce the men 
with whom we dine; we must pull out the stop of 
earnestness like an organ player; we must speak from 
the stomach." 

"Grumph!" 

"And now for your advice!" He leaned forward 
again and his smile was almost caressing. He was 
amused by this man, who responded by sounds, in 
which a nice ear might distinguish fine differences of 
expression, but which taken broadly were not far from 
the farmyard. Even now, in answer to his direct appeal 
for counsel, Lord Ranmore only pulled out from his 
museum yet another specimen of the true grunt Britan- 
nic; and the glib tongue of his visitor began to wag 
again. 

" I think I may say that there will be no difficulty 
about money. Grandada " 

A grunt for " Grandada." The name as used by an 
adult moved disapproval in this silent man. 
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*• Grandada is a rich man and will grudge me noth- 
ing. He will like to see me in Parliament. As soon 
as I ask him, he will pay a few thousands to the central 
fund of the party — of one party or other — and the boss 
will run me for the place I want Now tell me! What 
constituency shall I ask for? " 

Lord Ranmore drummed heavily on the paper which 
covered his knees and regarded the young man from the 
corner of his eyes with a look almost malevolent. " So 
you'll be rich," he said with difficulty. 

Stephen fancied that he heard his jaws creak before 
the words came forth. He laughed encouragement; he 
felt all his prosperity. " I shall be all right," he said, 
" as far as money goes — ^and money goes far in things 
political. The rich men make peace or war, provide the 
supplies or cut them off; they destroy a foreign nation's 
character by letting her securities down with a run; 
they are bound to grow stronger and stronger as they 
work more together in all the big cities of the world. 
Look at the Jews with their ties of race and family! If 
they say No in three capitals, what emperor can go forth 
to war? Money will be every year a greater power; 
and of course the individual politician can go no way 
without it — can't even keep his free hand without it. 
Now, grandada is one of the rich, you know — not of 
the very very, but rich. He is well inside, m the ring, 
in the swim, in touch with them all, in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and the rest. And I shall have him and his last 
drachma behind me. You don't mind my speaking so 
frankly to you — and you will advise me a place to go 
for, won't you?" 
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Lord Ranmore seemed to try to speak. His mouth 
opened and closed again as if with a spring. " It 
sickens me," he began at last, and stopped. 

" You think Fm wrong? " asked Stephen, surprised, 
but prepared to exhibit an open mind. He went in for 
candour. 

" No," growled the other. " It's I who am probably 
wrong, as usual." It was a sign of unusual emotion 
that he got up and began to walk about. Then he stood 
still and broke out again. " Such wisdom from a boy! 
It's revolting — revolting." 

" Oh, I say! " said the boy, laughing. 

" Try and get an illusion somewhere," said the man. 

Stephen showed no offence; he felt none. He felt an 
amiable wish to ignore the weakness of this elder, whom 
he had asked for advice. He did not need advice; he 
could do without it, or could get the little, which might 
be of use to him, from other men; his request of this 
statesman in retirement had been three parts mere com- 
pliment He had risen, when Lord Ranmore had left 
his chair, and smiling, conciliatory, as if he would 
soothe a babe, he now followed him with kind bright 
eyes. He cared not a jot that he seemed to have been 
called " revolting"; he only felt a little shamed by this 
crude show of a fogey's belated prejudices. He would 
have found words with no difficulty whatever, which 
would have expressed his amiability and perhaps exas- 
perated his friend the more, had not their barren confer- 
ence been ended by the intrusion of irresponsible gaiety. 
There was a scuttle of pebbles and hoofs in front of the 
windows and a babble of voices; and Stephen turning 
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quickly saw Elf spring from saddle to pavement with- 
out waiting for the help of Lord Angus, who had almost 
fallen from his steed that he might be in time to lift her 
down. The next moment she had opened the library 
door and appeared, epitome of girlhood summer and 
sweet air, in the sober room, which was trim and neat 
as a pipe-clayed soldier. The baffled Angus had ridden 
sadly away; the groom was conducting the young lady's 
beloved horse to his stable; and already the girl herself 
had forgotten both horse and man, caught by the new 
interest, the matter of the here and now. It amused 
her to find her newly recovered cousin thus closeted 
with her sire. It flashed through her mind that it 
looked like a request for her hand; but this could scarce- 
ly be after a single evening. The flying thought added 
to the flush, which the ride had given to her cheek, to 
the light of her eye, to the gaiety of her laughter as she 
shook hands with the youth. She greeted him with a 
frankness wholly delightful; it was clear that she had 
picked up the old childhood's intimacy just where it had 
been dropped. Stephen, looking at her with candid 
admiration, saw again the slim schoolgirl in the rum- 
pled working apron, awkward with the picturesque 
awkwardness of the half-grown, and saw with the same 
eyes the exquisite young woman in the well fitting 
habit, the rose of the warm cheek, the fair hair just 
ruffled. The likeness and the difference touched him 
with joy. 

Elf, looking at Stephen, said to herself that he was as 
handsome as she had thought him last night; that his 
looks stood daylight; that he justified her schoolroom 
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preference. She laughed and put out her little under 
lip in a manner so like her sombre sire's that Stephen 
laughed. The sombre sire had breathed an excessive 
sigh at his daughter's entrance and again seated himself 
in his big chair and begun to search for the paragraph 
whereon his finger had rested last ; but Elf rida lightly 
went to, him, hooked away The Times with her little 
hunting-crop, and kissed him on the forehead. There- 
upon he smiled at Stephen with his eyebrows arched, 
apologetic, defiant and amused. 

" Are you really going home today? " she asked of 
her father, who nodded grimly. " You won't stay and 
hand us over to our blessed duenna? " 

He shook his head for answer. 

" Did you ever see such a man? " she asked of 
Stephen. "He goes down to his horrid beasts and 
sheep and leaves his own children. He prefers beasts 
and sheep — don't you, Joey?" 

"They don't talk so much," said Lord Ranmore. 
" They just fatten in silence." 

" And that is what you would ask of your daughters! 
Anyway you can't complain of Lotty. I left her doing 
her old art needlework with a mouth tight — tight as 
Sukey's lacing." 

" Respectful way to speak of your aunt," growled 
Lord Ranmore. 

" May I ask who Sukey is? " asked Stephen. 

" Aunt Susan — Lady Morby, you know. Joey's the 
ill-wind that blows her some good. She only lives at 
parties, and if he didn't let her take us out sometimes 
she'd have to hire a foundling or an heiress from the 
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far far West. Are you going to the Starfords' to- 
night?" 

" I'm not asked; I don't know people. You know I 
only came to London yesterday." 

" What does that matter? Fll get you asked, and 
you must be put on Branksome's list of young men. 
Young men are always wanted. I'll tell Branksome to 
put you on his list." She stood regarding him with her 
little critical frown; and Stephen bowed before her like 
a young courtier, half in jest, who accepts the orders of 
a maiden queen. 

Lord Ranmore, with his finger once more upon the 
paragraph, frowned heavily on both the young people. 
" Perhaps," he said, " you will now leave me to my 
paper." 

His daughter pointed her whip at him with frank 
mockery and then shook hands with her cousin, bidding 
him be sure not to forget the Starfords that evening; 
and Stephen, receiving a final nod from the girl and a 
last grunt from the man, went out into the sunshine, 
confident of happy hours. 



CHAPTER IX 

IN THE MANNER OF WATTEAU 

STEPHEN went everywhere, as the saying is. He 
was delighted with the fun, with the warm pave- 
ment beneath his feet, the tempered brightness of the 
sky. His heart beat with the pulse of Piccadilly. Now 
was the time to play the fool, but with discretion, in this 
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end of a gay season, which had even some novelties for 
votaries less fresh than he. Why should he become the 
dull boy of the adage? He could afford to put off for a 
few weeks the search for a fit constituency. Lord Ran- 
more had departed to his flocks and herds; and Stephen 
said to himself that he would leave that Cincinnatus for 
a while to his meditations on undecorticated cotton 
cake, and when the season ended he would go down and 
touch him up again. He still counted with confidence 
on his help, but in the meantime his daughter was more 
agreeable to the happy day. He sat at her dainty feet 
and learned his little lessons in the primer of frivolity. 
And Elf was charming in his eyes. Memories of the 
happiest hours of his boyhood came without call when 
he beheld her, and summoned in their turn the most 
delicate sentiments. He had found her the same, and 
yet enchantingly different; she was the very centre of 
the life on which he had alighted as on a fairy sward. 
It was clear that all folk felt her charm, that all were in 
love more or less with this bright creature. To be 
distinguished by her from the crowd of men, was not 
that an exquisite pleasure? And indeed she had the 
prettiest manner of distinguishing him. She had the 
air of directing his infant steps, of looking after him, of 
being responsible for his doing the right thing and 
knowing the right people. To see her pucker her eye- 
brows or pout her under lip as she observed his con- 
duct in Society was to enjoy a spectacle even more 
pretty than comical. 

Stephen, whenever he entered a room, looked im- 
mediately for Elf. If she was not there, he was not sad, 
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for his life was going so gaily that he was incapable of 
even a show of melancholy. Indeed, if his lady were 
not there, he was gay with her friends, especially with 
those girl friends to whom she had made him known. 
" Elf's new cousin," they called him. They seemed to 
take his devotion to her for granted, and in her absence 
they pleased him with sly allusions, and found a safe 
ground of harmless flirtation in his plain admiration of 
another. These chosen friends of Elf were charming in 
the young man's eyes, and he made himself very pleas- 
ant to them. They defended him behind his back when 
their favourite young men called him a prig. " You 
mean that he is good," said one; " or that he doesn't go 
to Newmarket," said another. 

Stephen liked the young men too, and did not trouble 
himself about the accusation of priggishness. His 
mother had seen to his election at a good club some 
years before, and he met the golden youth there as well 
as in ballrooms and dining rooms. He did not get on 
so well with them as with the girls; he accepted the fact. 
Their intimacy with each other stood in the way. Some 
were young Guardsmen, others in public offices, others 
in nothing but the lap of luxury; but they had been at 
the same schools, they called each other by their Chris- 
tian names or nicknames, which Stephen thought rude, 
or stupid, and much of their conversation was chaff 
which he did not understand. They struck him as still 
extraordinarily young, schoolboys with schoolboy chaff , 
only solemn when sport became the topic, with a boyish 
knowingness about racehorses and the lighter theatres. 
Since it was bad form for the soldiers to talk of duty or 
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the young ofEcials of affairs, and since poetry, philos- 
ophy, history, science and art, were all alike taboo, 
their talk was fragmentary and had a tendency to be- 
come in the absence of ladies somewhat unedifying. 
They took some pains to appear more wicked than they 
were, and would rather be suspected of almost any 
crime than of chastity. Stephen, who was by nature 
somewhat of a prude, liked them best when in the so- 
ciety of ladies. They were very pleasant, and they were 
honourable according to their schoolboy code, and. 
Stephen, who was far too acute to expect no crumpled 
rose leaf in his happy lot, was quite content with their 
society. Neither boys nor girls seemed to regard him 
as an intruder on their careless troop; they were good- 
natured and kind, and presently began to chaff him also 
a little, not, it must be confessed, with any fineness. He 
took it all as part of the day, which was on the whole 
one pleasure. It was delightful to find himself asked 
everywhere, often to be recognized by his hostess, and 
sometimes even welcomed. Elf, with a pretty ostenta- 
tion, and Madam Calinari, with more secret diplomacy, 
had seen that he went to the right places. And indeed 
it needed Httle trouble or talent to put in circulation a 
young man who wore the right sort of clothes and 
danced in time. Besides he was conspicuously hand- 
some. Even the Grand Duchess knew him when next 
they met; and other great ladies smiled upon his looks, 
and more than one asked him to luncheon. It had 
many of the elements of a colossal success. 

Among the pleasant days one of the brightest was 
a day on the river. Elf had decreed that it should be, 
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and at her command the gentle Thames had donned his 
finest beauty. Their roomy boats were tied to willow 
boughs, while they had tea in a place all flickering light 
shadows and looked out on water all twinkling points of 
light. There was more laughter than wit. If we may 
include Lady Morby, who was young in everything but 
years, they were all young people, all particular friends 
of Lotty and Elfrida, but not too particular, all at ease 
and gay and playing like the dancing sun and shade. A 
light chaff prevailed. The atmosphere touched fine 
chords in young Calinari — ^it was a little Greek perhaps 
— it was exquisite. Girls in white frocks and boys in 
straw hats, they were like a decorous picture of Wat- 
teau; and the sense of London, their London of yester- 
day and tomorrow, gave this rustic jaunt its finest air. 

Elf was like the spirit of the place. When tea was 
finished and they all began to wander upwards through 
the pretty wood which rose rather steeply from the river 
bank, she took Stephen with her, choosing him with a 
candour which disarmed criticism. Lord Angus had 
moved as if a glance would bring him to her side, but 
Elf had looked beyond him and beckoned to her cousin 
and led him away. As together they moved slowly up 
the grassy track between the thick leaved trees, she 
slipped again into her favourite mood with him; she 
looked him over critically as she moved at his side. 
" Why ain't you more like other men? " she asked, con- 
sidering, pouting. 

" Lord Angus? " he asked in return. 

" Well, he's very good form." 

" Not very clever? " suggested Stephen. Then he 
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laughed; and then he added, " I suppose it's bad form 
to be clever." 

She considered that point. " You needn't be stupid," 
she said after thought. 

" Not too stupid," he suggested, " but just stupid 
enough." 

" Clever people are all very well in their way," said 
the maiden with candour. 

" If they don't come in your way," said he. 

" I suppose that's meant to be clever? " said she. 

" Not at all," he said. 

They moved slowly upward. Their shadows were 
growing long; still evening held the leaves; the trees 
seemed to be going to sleep in the drowsy air. The 
shadows on the girl's white gown moved only with her 
motion. " You think cleverness uncanny," said the 
youth, " ungentlemanlike, un-English." 

" I wish your name wasn't so un-English," she said at 
once. 

It gave him a slight shock, it had come so quick from 
her tongue. It was clearly a familiar thought. He 
did not like the idea of her objection to his name. He 
laughed, but laughed uneasily. " It is one of my best 
cards in the game political," he said defiantly. 

" Political! " she echoed, and protruded the expres- 
sive lip. " You know that Joey had to give up poli- 
tics," she added, looking askance at her cavalier. 

Her tone set the cavalier off on words which were too 
like a lecture. The words went the familiar way, and 
made phrases on the use and abuse of politics, and 
presently on the chances which lay open to the ambition 
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of this keen young man. The child of long ago in the 
schoolroom apron had listened open-mouthed to the 
mighty purposes of the small boy in jackets, but the 
young lady now grown so worldly wise in her second 
season was by no means profoundly impressed by the 
young man's confident garrulity. He did not notice 
this; he was off on a familiar course, explaining a few 
matters for her instruction, and in the end anxious to 
justify his name. 

Yes, it's a distinct advantage," he said with decision, 
a name like mine. It sticks among the slow wits of 
the British public. A Johnson takes half a lifetime to 
get himself distinguished from all the other Johnsons ; 
and then they give him a title ending in * borne,' or 
' bourne,' and the public give up the effort to distinguish 
him from all the other peers in ' borne ' or ' bourne.' 
They take time to learn a name like mine, but they 
don't forget it." 

She walked in silence by his side. She was by no 
means convinced; she was vexed with him and his clev- 
erness. She thought it quite easy for people to be too 
clever. She connected it vaguely with a sparing use of 
soap and water, though, when she shot a quick glance at 
the youth she was reassured on that point. She even 
doubted if he did not look a little too clean, as if his 
bright face shone with a too liberal application of soap. 
But on the whole she approved ; she thought him very 
well turned out, a credit to her. She admitted that as a 
rule men were the best judges of men, but she held that 
she was an exception. 

These riverside woods belonged to the father of one 
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of the party, «nd in his house they dined. The win- 
dows of the dining room, which overlooked the valley of 
the Thames, stood open to the evening air. After din- 
ner they were carried in flys to the station, and so re- 
turned in the deepening dusk to the London of their 
daily life. Elf was as quiet as Lotty on the homeward 
journey. The soft influence of the summer night had a 
message for her, and the light laughter of the day was 
done. Lord Angus looked at her with sad eyes from a 
near corner of the saloon carriage, and once on the 
journey Stephen's hand, dropped by his side, touched 
hers. She moved her own hand away and laid it in her 
lap ; but she remembered how years ago she and he had 
driven home from a schoolroom picnic hand in hand, 
side by side and holding hands in the face of day. She 
remembered what an amazingly fine fellow she had 
thought him then. Was he so fine a fellow after all? 
He thought so anyway. She was inclined to think so. 
She was aware of the eyes of the love-lorn Angus, and 
wondered if she could learn his real opinion of her 
cousin, and wondered why she should attach any value 
to his opinion. So wondering she arrived at Padding- 
ton. The little playing at country between the dance 
of this night and that of the next was over and done, 
and the young folk had come back from Trianon, from 
the garden of Watteau, from a beribboned Arcadia, to 
the Park, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, and the progress of the 
London season. 
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CHAPTER X 

IN THE HOME OF ART 

THE peculiar feature which the fashionable world 
showed in that year of Stephen's first view was 
a lively interest in Art. Heretofore it had been held, 
and perhaps too often repeated, that Britons took noth- 
ing seriously but politics and religion. Art certainly 
had not been taken seriously except by artists, and not 
even by many artists with the exclusive earnestness of 
their continental brethren. Now on a sudden Art be- 
came important, and even persons of fashion who still 
showed, as was to be expected, a levity more light than 
others, were not so blind to its existence. Some people, 
whom " everybody knew," were even painting with 
their own hands and with serious intention ; and some, 
who could not paint but yet felt the need of a deeper in- 
terest, found it in the work of certain painters of whose 
existence they had just become aware. Indeed, in Eng- 
land at large a great deal of emotion which had been 
absorbed by religion was in need of a new object. It 
was the hour of the widest and highest claims of scien- 
tific men; and many people, who made no effort to read 
their books or understand their teaching, had an im- 
pression that they were on the way to explain every- 
thing or almost everything, and that to confess to 
religion was rapidly becoming a sign of stupidity. If 
the universe were being explained and the soul ex- 
plained away, a deal of religious emotion was let loose 
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and was going begging for an object. There were 
those who tried to warm with religious zeal the imag- 
ined duty of buying in the cheapest market, and others 
who sought a substitute for the unknown God by spell- 
ing humanity with a capital letter. But Art — Art also 
with a capital letter — had at the moment the strongest 
attraction, the most alluring charm. The wives and 
daughters of the men of science themselves turned their 
faces to the studios, professional people began to change 
their furniture, and even the fashidinable folk were more 
or less attracted. Rich men's wives and clever youth 
from college spoke with a new solemnity of pictures 
which their husbands and fathers purchased with sim- 
plicity for the blank spaces of the upholsterer; and they 
saluted the work of the man who with an eye almost 
Japanese was trying to seize the impression of the illu- 
sive moment, or stood rapt in adoration before the 
poetic invention of him who recalled the mediaeval 
Italians with a beauty more haunting than theirs. Art 
for Art was the phrase, and to live for Art seemed the 
best substitute available at the moment for a life of self- 
sacrifice. If man might not live by bread alone, he 
might perhaps be saved by the pattern of his drawing- 
room curtains. 

To our young adventurer into Society this fuss about 
pictures and paper - hangings seemed extravagant. 
These were for the decoration of life; they were in their 
proper place as adornments of a great career devoted 
to more serious affairs. In this gracious summer there 
had leapt to light in the heart of our begrimed London 
a new and sumptuous palace of Art; and as Stephen 
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stdod in the largest of its spacious rooms he felt with 
a new keenness the pomp and pride of life. He knew 
of pictures as much as he cared to know ; he had seen 
the galleries of Florence, of Dresden, of Paris; he recog- 
nized with wonder and a touch of pity that there were 
men, able and serious men, to whom the covering of 
canvas was the one absorbing interest. He was glad 
of this, glad that by their labours they added to the 
richness and splendour of the existence which even 
without them was so full of interest. He looked at the 
pictures around him now and perceived their original- 
ity; for indeed one of the causes of this new home for 
pictures was the bringing forth from comparative ob- 
scurity certain artists, widely different from each other, 
but alike in their unlikeness to the favourite painters 
of the day. And the place of their showing was of an 
artistic value too. The fair proportions of the rooms 
were pleasing to the eye, and the wide space of walls, 
whereon, above a low border of stamped green velvet, 
the pictures hung, each in a liberal air and independent 
of its neighbours. It was like the fine flower of a rich 
and potent country. It really seemed as if it were a 
sign of an advance towards Art of a nation not emi- 
nently artistic. 

If Stephen looked at tlie pictures, he looked at the 
people more. No work of man was half so interesting 
to him as man himself. He liked to be there and, on 
an occasion like this, when the public were not ad- 
mitted. It was a private party, a njeeting of people 
who had met too seldom before. Ladies who were held 
to lead Society displayed the latest inventions of M. 
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Worth amid the trailing robes of artists' wives or their 
imitators, who seemed to have slipped down to earth 
from the mellow canvases of old Italians. A duke or 
two, some popular statesmen, a general home from a 
little war, a few leading journalists, an actor, two rival 
actresses, an author without his wife — it was a gather- 
ing of divers people, and delightful to a fresh young 
spectator for its variety, its suggestion of the bright 
variety of the world. 

Stephen had paused before the picture of a great 
artist, a picture which for a time had drawn his eyes 
and his thought from the varied stimulating crowd. It 
was a picture of Love and Death. Death, clothed in 
grey, with bowed head and hidden face, pressed for- 
ward, calm and inexorable, to enter at the door, where 
Love, the little tender joyous figure of Love, his rain- 
bow wings even crushed a little against the doorpost, 
feebly barred the way. Here was a great theme treated 
greatly ; and like the greatest, like Hamlet for example, 
it spoke close to the wise and learned and touched the 
heart of the simple. Stephen with his head held high 
looked at this picture with quickened interest, touched 
for the moment beyond his wont by some pathos of 
death, which was a far-oflf thing for him. Intensely 
conscious of his life, upright, firm on his feet, swaying 
a little at the hips as he looked upward at the tall canvas, 
he enjoyed a light shadow of melancholy. He appreci- 
ated more than ever before the possible seriousness of 
Art; he had an inkling of its amazing power. He was 
so far absorbed that he started as he felt a light touch 
and heard a light laugh at his side. He turned with a 
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laugh and blush for the start which he hoped that she 
had not noticed. 

" Rapt in aesthetic wonder? " asked Elf with an air 
of mockery. " Did you ever see such funny people? " 
she continued. 

" You shouldn't mock your fellow-creatures." 

" Mock! I don't. I love them. Fm going straight 
home now to begin a gown like that one there — ^the 
confection of egg and spinach, both subdued. What 
were you staring at? What is it? Love and Death! 
How horrid!" 

" It must come some day," said Stephen, smiling at 
the freshness of her beauty. 

" So I have been told," said she. 
And Love too," he added, with a voice more low. 
Of that I do not see the necessity," she said. 

Don't look at the pictures," she said after a minute; 

it's mean. If you want to see them, you should come 
on a pay-day. I want to see the authors and artists and 
all that — and their womenkind. It's awfully interest- 
ing." She looked about her, critical of the crowd. 
" They ain't all frightful," she said presently. " Mrs. 
Wybrow's girl does it awfully well; she looks quite 
smart, but with a touch personal, artistic; but then she 
goes to a really good dressmaker, who wouldn't do it 
for anybody but Mrs. Wybrow. At least I could make 
her do it for me." 

" You can make anybody do anything for you," 
said the youth, beaming; " but please don't be aesthetic. 
I like you smart with an unmitigated smartness." 

"Do you?" she asked, regarding him with un- 
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troubled vision. " And don't you grow your hair long 
and talk about pictures and be particular about the 
colour of your ties. Do you know that I know a boy 
who is getting himself quite disHked by his brother-offi- 
cers for the colour of his ties — and he is a boy who 
hunts, too." 

No ! " exclaimed Stephen with affected horror. 
Oh, you may laugh," she said, shaking her dainty 
head; " but this sort of thing" — and she nodded side- 
ways — " is rather good fun in its way, but it must not 
go too far." 

" You need not fear," said Stephen; " you may have 
faith in the brazen panoply of the fashionable Philis- 
tine." 

" Am I a brazen Philistine? " 

Winsome and fresh and fair she seemed in the young 
man's eyes. He was proud to be seen with her. What 
an adornment of a great career such a fine work of 
Nature vjras fit to be! 

" Come," she said, " and help me to find Sukey." 

" Then you are not here alone? " he said with pre- 
tended surprise. 

" I brought my Sukey," she said; " but she caught 
sight of the Duchess of Buckland two rooms away, and 
elbowed contemplative aesthetes right and left and cut 
her path to the Duchess. So I was left pretending 
that I didn't belong to her. But now you must find her 
for me." 

" I'll cut a path for you over the bodies of the 
cultured," said Stephen. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A STATESMAN AND A SLUM 

INDEED Stephen had no wish that this Art move- 
ment should touch the world of fashion too deep- 
ly. It was such good fun as it was with its humours 
and its want of humour. But he had no fear of that; 
and as a good among goods this gallery, and all which 
it meant or seemed to mean, pleased him well. He 
shared with moderation the zeal of the zealous and was 
not offended by the mockery of the mockers. Now the 
mockers were the more in number among fashionable 
folk. In his innocence the youth supposed that some 
agreeable novelty of this sort appeared in each season. 
Perhaps he expected for the next summer the new 
theatre, the theatre of the high artistic ideals; perhaps 
he saw as in a vision the National Opera House rising 
twelve months later from a dedicated plot on the 
Thames Embankment. To each season some delight- 
ful novelty — ^that was what he expected in his innocence. 
If Art could be trusted to furnish a series of enchanting 
novelties, so much the better for Stephen. He had no 
fear, he would have laughed at the idea, that these 
would distract him from the serious business of life. 
Even in these sunny weeks, which he gave up to com- 
parative idleness, while he looked on the passing show, 
gowns, carriages and flowering staircases, or pictures, 
statues and aesthetic maidens, he felt his interest leap 
twice as keen at the glimpse of a statesman condescend- 
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ing in the frivolous crowd, or at the sight of the House 
of Commons busy on a hot day with affairs most com- 
monplace. His heart beat as he looked down upon the 
House of Commons. He attended an important debate 
in which the chosen orators of the leaders' benches 
exchanged elaborate orations, two hours long, deliv- 
ered slowly as if they were dictating to unready pens, 
and yet for all their deliberation falling here and there 
into strange grammar or choice of phrase, till the youth 
was half-ashamed for them and half-ashamed of his own 
rapturous assurance that with a little practice his own 
words would run much better. He laughed at the 
peroration which, coming duly at the end of each 
speech, seemed like something tawdry tacked on to a 
more homely stuff. Another day he saw the House 
busy in mere business, with no thought of oratory or 
the ears of constituents; and that struck him as much 
better. They are a business-like people, he thought, 
not eloquent nor imaginative, but good at affairs. If it 
struck him as a little dull he put the thought from him. 
He did not doubt that this was the place for him. He 
foresaw the chances of rousing these solid men of 
business from their lethargy. There they lolled be- 
neath him with hats tilted on their noses; in some elec- 
tric moment he would make them sit up. His lips 
moved as he gazed; he was answering a question with 
the Minister or pointing more acutely the question of 
that gentleman of the Opposition, who was on his legs 
at the table. 

One night at a great party, as he stood in the hall 
among cloaked ladies waiting for carriages, and heard 
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the bawling for footmen who clustered before the door, 
he felt a movement of interest in the tired crowd around 
him, and his eyes turned with theirs to the great stair- 
case in that mansion of many memories. An eminent 
statesman was descending, leaning on the arm of his 
secretary, who was talking with vivacity. The face of 
the famous man was bent forward; there was a faint 
smile on his mouth as he listened; the eyes looked 
blind as in a face of stone. Leaning on his com- 
panion, he seemed to trust to him for guidance. 
Stephen's heart beat quicker as he looked up at the 
strange face of the man whose career had interested 
him so much. Born of a race which was but just 
ceasing to be despised, and of a father whose art, if it 
be numbered among the arts, is despised even to this 
day, himself in youth a fantastic fop and a weaver of 
ridiculed romances, he had become the leader of an old 
party, who distrusted novelty, and whose occupations 
and pleasures he viewed with an amiable contempt; 
and he had used these dazzled followers to transform 
the visions of his imaginative boyhood, the newest of 
the new, into solid facts fit to arouse the enthusiasm of 
a new generation of Conservatives. Stephen could 
stare at the face, which came slowly downward to the 
level of his own, for its appearance of blindness relieved 
him of the fear of rudeness. It touched him nearly; he 
longed to know the secret of that life, the abiding faith 
amid the shifting views. He moved a little that he 
might touch him as he passed. 

On the next morning, as Stephen after breakfast was 
reading the paper in the window of his club, agreeably 
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conscious that his idleness was not as the idleness of 
other young men, his eyes alighted on a paragraph 
which aroused his quick interest. The paragraph, 
which was in an obscure corner of the powerful journal, 
described the forcible eviction of the dwellers in certain 
buildings, which were to be destroyed before model 
flats for working men could be erected on the site. The 
inhabitants had had due notice, but had gone on living 
from day to day, until the inevitable policemen had 
entered at the appointed hour and thrown their furniture 
out of window. The reporter described the ejected 
families as brooding with their chattels in the paved 
court under the dingy canopy of heaven. How full of 
interest for quick-witted youth was the passing pageant 
of the day, of interest and of picturesque contrasts. He 
had studied a statesman descending a marble staircase, 
and within a few hours he could visit homeless folk en- 
camped like tentless gipsies in the heart of London. 
He went out on to the steps of the club and nodded to 
a hansom driver, who drove his cab across to him and 
was consulted about the whereabouts of this distant 
court. The cabixian was confident that he could put 
him down somewhere near the place, and Stephen 
settled himself in comfort for a long drive. The morn- 
ing was hot and sultry and he was glad of the open 
air; but on his way the glass had to be lowered, for a 
heavy thunder-shower fell on a sudden, sweeping out 
the gutters with a rush and leaping with a silver spray 
on the wet street; and when at last he found the 
obscure paved court, he found it flooded with water. 
The rain had ceased and the sun shone out in a purified 
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air, but the poor heaps of furniture were drenched, and 
drenched too were the men, women and children 
huddled on their goods. 

Stephen was picking his way into the place in dainty 
boots of patent leather when a square-shouldered young 
man brushed against him and begged his pardon with- 
out looking at him. This stout adventurer was in a 
hurry, splashing boldly into the court, looking keenly 
at the shapeless piles and their passive guardians. 
Stephen stood still and regarded this other youth, who 
took his fancy. He was sturdy; rather short than tall. 
His black coat, which was not of the latest cut, had its 
dustiness well sprinkled by rain, for the wearer had 
emerged from shelter as prematurely as he always 
emerged. His high hat, which was also streaked with 
wet, was set rather back upon his head, and seemed to 
emphasize the flatness of his honest freckled face. He 
had not looked at Stephen as he pushed by him, but he 
almost immediately stopped and looked back at him, as 
if he had felt by that time that he was worth a glance. 
Looking at him he grinned amiably and came a step 
back towards him. 

" What on earth brings you here? " he asked with 
raised eyebrows. 

" Why not ? '' asked Stephen with a responsive 
smile. 

" A ladida, a crutch-and-toothpick, a I beg 

your pardon ; but I can do a bit with you. May I put 
you in?" 

"In what?" 

" I'm doing this for the " and he named a morn- 
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ing paper which was indulging at that time in a fit of 
enterprise. " Do you mind? I won't do it if you 
mind." 

He had come very close to Stephen, which was a way 
he had, standing very near to him and looking so 
straight into his face with singularly clear prominent 
eyes, that a more modest youth than young Calinari 
would have been embarrassed by observation so direct. 
But Stephen liked the eyes, the clearness and candour 
of which illumined the square flat face, and he liked the 
smile which showed the gleam of shot white teeth 
between the full lips. This rough young man looked 
unusually healthy and honest. Moreover he showed an 
unmistakable interest in Stephen, and that was to his 
credit with Stephen. 

" It is rum to see you here," he said. *' You are a 
note." 

He had pulled out a flat notebook and began to 
make quick marks therein. Presently he showed the 
page to Stephen, who amid some pencilled dots and 
scratches recognized with amusement a sketch of his 
head done with the fewest strokes possible. 

" What club ? " asked his new friend, as he took back 
the book and added further signs. " Turf? Marl- 
borough? White's? I won't ask your name. The 
type will do. Stop, though! / should like to know 
your name — unprofessionally. You don't mind? " 

" Not a bit. I am Stephen Calinari." 

" Calinari ! " repeated the other, still regarding him 
closely with his clear near-sighted eyes. " Madam 
Cally? Beg pardon! Madam Calinari?" 
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" You know my mother? " 

" Only her front hall. I sketched heads of guests 
one night by permission, while another young lion took 
down the names." 

As he spoke his eyes left the face of Stephen ; and 
putting on a pair of spectacles with very round glasses 
he gave his attention to the figures in the court, writing 
nimbly in shorthand and sketching scraps and profiles 
without a pause. But Stephen had no mind to let him 

go- 

" Between a ground landlord and a philanthropic 

society!" he remarked, nodding his head towards a 

group of outcasts. 

" Quite neat ! " said the young reporter, and he jotted 
it down. 

" Don't you think," began Stephen, " that ground 
landlords " 

" Oh yes," cut in his new friend, " but I can't stop for 
theories. I hunt facts and bits sketchable." 

" But you will come and see me when you ain't busy? 
Come home, or to my club ; let me know when you will 
come." 

"Thanks awfully! Yes, if I have time." He 
laughed and his laugh was attractive; a fat chuckle of 
enjoyment, not unmusical. " I'm not a man of leisure, 
not a young swell, you know." 

" Nor am I," said Stephen. 

" Oh, yes you are, though you may not know it. 
Here, Paddykin ! " 

Up came at his genial call a little barefoot being with 
an Irish face full of fun, a pert nose and eyes dancing. 
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To him the young reporter administered a penny and 
immediately fled from the place. 

" I must see that fellow again," said Stephen to him- 
self; but it struck him as strange, as he bowled home- 
ward in his cab, that the fellow had not shown himself 
more zealous to improve the acquaintance. 

CHAPTER XII 

A PROPOSAL 

LADY MORBY was one who took her pleasure 
sadly. Her pleasure was in the movement of 
Society; but her sadness was due to a prevailing dis- 
content. If shie were at three " good " houses in one 
night, she was haunted by a doubt if a fourth, to which 
she had not been bidden, might not be the best of all. 
She was vigorous in her quest of the lighted candle. 
For some years her only child, a daughter, was the 
manifest cause of her campaign. For the sake of her 
Arabella she fought the social battle; and it was sus- 
pected only by her intimates that Arabella, who was of 
a lethargic temperament, would have been often glad to 
stay at home. Then came the important year when the 
tired daughter made a marriage, of which Lady Morby 
was never tired of explaining the inadequacy, and set 
out with a new animation to follow the drum martial 
instead of the drum social. And yet at the first dawn 
of the next season, when Arabella was reposing in an 
Indian verandah, there was the bereaved mother with 
her black fringe bristling in the van and her black eyes 
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rolling in search of desired hostesses. She was upright 
as a grenadier, and seemed to stretch her long neck that 
she might see up crowded staircases over the heads of 
weaker sisters. She went up these staircases with the 
grim determination of a Scotch soldier mounting a 
breach ; yet, for all her valour, she was not unacquainted 
with repulse. For a short time after her daughter's 
marriage it seemed as if the world welcomed her less 
warmly and less often. She compared herself with 
other women, and was certain that they went out more. 
"Of course, I do not care!" she said to this female 
friend or that. " Why should I? But I simply can't 
conceive why Adela and Emily, and even Jane, are 
asked to Lardner House and I am not. It can't be that 
Lady Lardner doesn't know," etc., etc. — ^for indeed the 
good lady had a tongue most voluble of her wrongs. 
Though she repeated again and again her absolute in- 
difference, she clamoured, she almost screamed for her 
social rights. In the next spring she supplemented the 
attraction of her own dark rolling eye by taking almost 
forcible possession of an orphan girl whom she found 
it to be her duty to take out ; but this maiden having 
been snatched from her hands by a nearer relation of 
like ambitions. Lady Morby was almost in despair, when 
her cousin Lord Ranmore met her eager eyes. Lord 
Ranmore was easily satisfied with evening parties, and 
began to entrust his daughters to Susan Morby, whom 
he called " Sukey "; and so eager was the one to go out 
and so content the other to stay at home, that the unde- 
feated lady was soon recognized as regular chaperon of 
the two charming girls. " I would do anything to 
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oblige Ranmore," she would say, " at any sacrifice. 
And you know what he is in Society ! " And she would 
roll up those unappreciated fine orbs as if she called 
heaven as witness of her amazing amiability. She was 
rewarded by a season of unprecedented gaiety. Elf 
carried her into drawing rooms to which she had never 
penetrated before for all her indomitable valour; and the 
quiet Lotty was almost as efficient as her gay sister. 
The two charming girls without an effort held up the 
arms of their social warrior while the battle of fashion, 
grim and uncompromising, roared below. 

But if Lady Morby was glad to be more in it than 
ever before, she had a sense of duty also. She did not 
forget that she was a sort of shepherd of picked Iambs. 
Lotty gave her no trouble. Lotty had her friends and 
admirers, and pursued the happy tenor of her way, 
arousing little comment from the crowd; but Elf caught 
the eye, and set tongues wagging. Her chaperon felt 
that she ought to worry herself about Elf; and as she 
could not but worry herself, it was well that worry 
should be a duty. Whom would the girl marry? She 
was sure to marry somebody, and, if it should be the 
WTong man, what would that eccentric Ranmore say to 
her? " Oh, my dear, you know Ranmore," she said to 
her intimates; "he never speaks, but, when he does, 
there's nothing he won't say." She approved entirely 
of Lord Angus, and was beginning to hope that Lotty 
would not be so quick in choosing, when the young 
Calinari appeared upon the scene. Of him she did not 
know what to think. When she spoke of him to the 
girls, Lotty smiled and Elfrida laughed. " I only want 
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to know/' she said at the confidential tea table when the 
girls were absent. " He may be the very thing. They 
say he'll be enormously rich ; but then, those City fort- 
unes! Here today and gone tomorrow as the saying 
is. And oh! my dear, you never saw such girls as these 
of Ranmore's. Lotty is so shut up; she only pats me 
and smiles. It's too provoking. And when I speak to 
Elfrida, she either laughs or snaps my head off. I 
wrote twice to Ranmore, and he simply didn't answer 
my letters. Then I wrote again, and he sent me an ad- 
vertisement of a soothing syrup. So ridiculous! I 
simply don't know what to do about it." 

What she did was to glower dismally at Stephen, who 
responded with the easiest politeness. He was not in 
the least afraid of her fringe. 

Elf was standing one night before her glass, and 
pleased with the picture which she saw. Her hair had 
been docile, and had even improvised some unlooked- 
for little effects ; her cheek showed a slight flush ; her 
eyes shone. She was pleased, and yet her little foot was 
tapping on the floor. This showed a restlessness. The 
maid, whose good offices she shared with her sister, was 
regarding her with her head a little on one side, approv- 
ing her own handiwork — taking more than her due 
share of the credit — ^when Lotty, already draped in her 
long light cloak, came into the room. Lotty stood also 
at gaze; she had a deep admiration for her sister, and 
more than her share of the mutual love of twins. She 
was conscious now of her sister's disquiet : she spoke to 
her in her most soothing tone. " Oh, don't bother 
me!" said Elf sharply; and Lotty was not offended, 
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knowing that it merely meant that Elf herself was both- 
ered. She thought in her wisdom that further speech 
would do her restless sister good, and so, as they went 
downstairs together, having left the demure inquisitive 
maid behind, she spoke, as if casually, of Angus, whom 
they had discussed often ; but she got no other answer 
than an impatient exclamation and a quickening of 
light feet. Elf sped down the stairs. The hall door 
stood open, and the lights of a landau were seen before 
the house. The girl hurried down the strip of carpet 
which crossed the pavement, and into the carriage, 
where Lady Morby sat like a social martyr or Patience 
herself on a well stuffed cushion. 

Elf was chattering of her regrets and her delays when 
the more deliberate Lotty entered the carriage. The 
ball gowns of the three ladies were patted and lifted 
and adapted to each other in the limited space, the 
footman shut the door upon the billowing stuff and 
mounted to the box, and the carriage rolled away- to 
the most hospitable of the foreign embassies. 

It was on this night that the anxieties of Susan Morby 
reached their height. She was deeply glad to find her- 
self in that ballroom, for more than one of her dearest 
friends had desired to be there in vain; but it was 
the defect of this lady's qualities that peaceful happi- 
ness was not for her. She jerked in her place as she 
thought of the morrow, of the doubt of the next most 
desirable party, of the grim possibility that the Duchess 
of Buckland might leave her out; there was no counting 
on the Duchess of Buckland. And beyond these imme- 
diate cares she pictured Elfrida, and immediately after- 
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wards Lotty, at the hymeneal altar; and was terrified 
by her own future voice crying again, to all who would 
hear, that now at last she was freed from these tiresome 
social duties. The horror of a rest by night, of posts 
which brought no cards, of a lonely woman listening 
to the roar of a London world which heeded her not, 
appalled her as she sat smiling on the dancers. She 
was sure that for all her smiHng she betrayed anxiety; 
but she was glad that her anxiety had on this evening 
a natural and even an engaging air. It was pleasing to 
be anxious about the fate of a girl whom many held the 
prettiest girl in the room and one of the best dressed. 
The chaperon assumed an air of importance, as if in 
possession of secrets which she knew well that her 
charge would never confide to her; she was prodigal of 
meaning glances; she shook her coal-black head, which 
one of those dearest friends, who had not been invited, 
had compared unfavourably with horsehair. 
. When the twins had entered the ballroom. Lord 
Angus had been the first man to go to them. Elf met 
him with an over-elaborate indifference, looking beyond 
him as she spoke; it was kind Lotty who gave his hand 
a little pressure and smiled like a sister. 

" Oh, yes; this, if you like," said Elf in answer to 
the question of dancing. They danced, and while they 
danced the sad young man felt that he held in his arm 
a slight form that was slipping from him — a weak being 
too strong for his strength. At the end of the dance he 
stood near her for a few moments ; he could not say the 
little nothings which fill the social silences, and he felt 
that he must not say what he wished. Presently, with 
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a slight bow he left her, and went to a group of young 
men who were clustered in the doorway. Through 
these he pushed his way with less than his usual cour- 
tesy; he did not see who they were, nor even that his 
best friend, Wilfred Darley, was among them. Wilfred 
looked after him with a comical smile which meant pity 
of a sort, and then followed him out; but at the touch of 
his hand, and before he could begin to speak, Angus 
began to talk volubly of the polo match which was to 
be played next day. 

" He must be bad, poor old chap," said Wilfred to 
another intimate when he went back to the doorway. 
"What cats these girls, who fancy themselves, are!" 
he added. " Old Angus is too good a chap to be teased 
with a dry fly; and fancy chucking him for that awful 

prig of Madam " . But here he broke off with a 

squeak, for his friend pinched his arm, and he was 
aware of Stephen passing through the crowd and 
almost at his elbow. 

Stephen also was feeling a slight anxiety which gave 
him a becoming touch of humanity. He had come 
there with a purpose. 

Poor Lady Morby had an instinctive consciousness of 
the purpose of young men who intended to propose to 
her charges. A shudder passed over her from head to 
foot as she came up from an abundant supper, and 
plumped into an atmosphere charged with this alarm- 
ing electricity. She clutched the passing Lotty by the 

arm. " What is it? Is it — will he " she gasped, 

trying divers openings, but incontinently tongue-tied. 
" Oh, Lotty! " She saw Elf leaving the dancing room 
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on Stephen's arm, talking quickly, as if unconscious of 
her surroundings, and Stephen bending towards her 
with an air which to the eyes of Lady Morby seemed 
that of a victor. Elf had danced dance after dance with 
her cousin, and had seemed not to know when Angus 
left the house. Of course she had known full well when 
he went, and indeed she would have known even if he 
had not said loudly to a friend at her elbow that he was 
going on to another dance, and probably to a third. 
He more than half meant to go on ; but, when he had 
passed from the hot exciting house and the eyes and 
ears of spectators out to the tempered summer darkness 
and the lamps of the street, his fever heat turned ice-cold 
in a moment; he had not even spirit enough for the call- 
ing of a cab. He walked dismally away on the pave- 
ment, and went home and hid himself like a hurt animal. 
Meanwhile the other young man with the vanquish- 
ing air was not wholly happy, though he was left in 
possession of the field. Elf gave him all her compan- 
ionship for the time, danced with him, sat out with him, 
and went to supper with him. She was behaving badly, 
and she knew it; and she soothed her conscience by 
taking care that the favoured youth should not be too 
happy. She teased him; she treated him as a boy, and 
a vain boy ; she was obstinately grandmotherly. Yet 
through these light defences Stephen steadily went for- 
ward to his goal. He had determined that he would 
capture this g^rl before the end of the season, and the 
season was drawing plainly to an end. It was in the 
little rosy room, which on normal days was the boudoir 
of the ambassadress, that he, bringing all the serious- 
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ness of which he was capable to bear down her recurring 
levities, pressed the girl for some definite permission. 
" May I go to your father? " he asked with a due sol- 
emnity. Elf preferred that young men should make 
love to her with due discretion, but yet as if they could 
not help it. 

" You don't need my leave to go to my father," she 
said crisply; " and besides, he's in the country." 

" I shall go down to him tomorrow ; and if he " 

It was at this moment that the black fringe of Lady 
Morby appeared nodding at the door; she had gathered 
all her courage, and tried hard for an air of entering 
by the merest chance. Elf jumped up, laughing. 
" Here's my nurse come for me," she said. 

" May I? " he asked insistent at her ear, and follow- 
ing her as she crossed the room. 

" Where are your manners ? " she asked, with her 
provoking air of instructing him in the ways of the 
world. " Offer your arm to Sukey, and take her to 
her carriage." 

" I shall go down tomorrow," he said firmly, and 
looking still at her while he offered his arm to her 
duenna. 

" It's a free country," she said, with a rebellious pout 
of her lip. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

I 

THE WINGS OF THE MORNING 

IT cannot be said with truth that Stephen Calinari 
passed a sleepless night nor that he endured those 
pangs of anxiety which might have been expected for a 
doubtful wooer. He slept like a top, and when his eyes 
opened clear upon the world he could not remember if 
he had dreamed of the lady of his choice. He thought 
of her as soon as he awoke, and that was far more to 
the purpose. He woke to a day such as he loved, a day 
which was bound to be eventful, full of movement, full 
of interest. Before the evening hour came softly in he 
would have seized a flying Fortune by the hair. He 
leapt up to a sense of adventure, to a quest of a wife. 
He was determined and confident, and yet with some 
jot of doubt remaining to allow him the human pleasure 
in chance, to keep the coming hours fresh with hopes 
and fears, to save him from the dull level of a foregone 
conclusion. Even as he dressed himself he found his 
journey in Bradshaw, a fateful volume which he treated 
with an easy mastery; he never could understand why 
people, even with humorous intention, spoke of its 
difficulties. He said no word of his day's business to 
his mother when she met him at their early breakfast. 
Only he appeared in her eyes so radiant, so alert, that 
she guessed at a glance what moved him, and, wise 
woman as she was, said not a word about it, but only 
kissed him with an added tenderness. From the first 
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she had left this romance, which touched her so nearly, 
without comment, without apparent observation. Now 
she looked him over with a critical indulgent eye, and 
silently approved his clothes and tie. It was a costume 
to be accepted in. It did not suggest that he had 
thought too much of his own appearance, nor on the 
other hand display the untidiness of the lovelorn wooer 
of Elizabeth's dramatic time. The good mother saw 
him go forth into the morning with a smile and a hope 
which was half a prayer. This was her peaceful easy 
manner of prayer. 

Stephen caught his train (he never missed one) and 
settled himself in a corner of an empty carriage with a 
few chosen papers; he had a journey of some two hours 
before him. At first he read his papers with usual calm, 
though other thoughts played lightly amid matters 
political; but as he drew near to the familiar station he 
could read no more. He began to look out of window 
with some eagerness; he crossed the carriage to look 
for objects on the other side; he fidgeted. When at 
last he arrived he got out quickly, nodded in friendly 
fashion to the stationmaster, who did not recognize the 
boy of former years, and walked away delighted to be 
in motion again. Adventure was in the air. It made 
him laugh low to see himself draw near to the abode 
of the grim Lord Ranmore, from whom he would 
demand most boldly his dearest treasure. He felt as if 
he would pluck the retired statesman by the beard had 
that firm chin presented such adornment. The country 
road was pleasant to his feet, the country air delightful 
to mere breathing. It was the fullness of summer, but 
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with the life of the early hours of the day. The quiet 
was a new joy after the rattle and the rumble of the 
town. Stephen had never felt ill since the measles of 
his childhood, but today he was conscious of a more 
abounding health. Between the hedges, dense in mid- 
summer bravery, between the borders of fresh grass not 
yet burned by the sun, lay open the country road invit- 
ing the feet of the wayfarer; and the wooer took the 
road with all the feelings of a conqueror. On such a 
road and on such a day burdens fall from the shoulders 
of vagrant men. One might be a gipsy lad for disdain 
of the shelter of roofs and pure joy of the open air. 
Thus in a conqueror's mood came Stephen to the 
familiar gates, where stood the old stone lodge clothed 
on with ivy clematis and briar rose. As Stephen came 
to the lodge he saw that a long spray of the climbing 
rose had broken loose, and that a little woman, who was 
doubtless wife of the lodge keeper, was trying to nail it 
in its place. But the little woman was short and plump 
and could barely reach high enough with the hammer; 
and so, smiling like a gay young squire on the threshold 
of his home, our victorious youth came behind her, drew 
the hammer from her fat little hand, and drove the nail 
to its place. The lodge keeper's wife gave a little start 
and a little cry and then a smile of apology and a blush 
withal. Stephen nodded, smiling, beaming, friendly as 
the morning. " I am going up to the house," he said, 
explaining his presence, and so with further nods and 
smiles went on his way as one who moves to music. 
He thought it likely that the comely little person looked 
after him, wondered about his errand, perhaps approved 
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him as the right youth to play the part of wooer at the 
house. As a fact she did look after him, and it may be 
that she thought of him as he guessed. He could not 
help laughing as he went on. 

When Stephen arrived before the wide stone front of 
the still brooding house he laid his bold hand upon the 
handle of the bell which hung like a stirrup beside the 
open door. With startling effect he set the strong bell 
clanging, and then, as silence fell again, he stood wait- 
ing on the doorstep and looked into the cool empty 
hall. His gay mood was a little dashed by the deep 
silence. He remembered that the morning was an 
unusual time for visitors; and when at last the lagging 
footman came he read surprise and doubt in his eyes. 
The footman left Stephen still standing there while he 
went to learn the wishes of his master. Soon however 
he came back and led the visitor through the hall to the 
library, which looked bare and spacious too. This was 
the inner citadel of Lord Ranmore, where he was never 
disturbed without due cause. He received Stephen 
with a baffling absence of surprise and of pleasure. He 
got up when he came in with a murmur which may 
have meant welcome, and he then went and stood with 
his back to the empty grate and confronted his visitor 
with gloomy meditative eyes. 

When the guiding footman had departed and shut 
the door behind him, Stephen began at once to give the 
reason of his coming. If he felt a slight chill, he made 
haste to renew his warmth. He wasted no time in 
hesitation or introduction. He spoke at once and 
glibly of his hopes. He proclaimed his boyish liking 
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which had revived at a glance as a man's affection, and 
he stated with emphasis his determination, which he 
felt to have a fine air, not to make a definite proposal to 
the girl until he had obtained her father's leave to speak. 

" I cannot deny," he said with his candid tone, with 
his clear eyes fixed upon that brooding face, " that I 
have come near to the subject. How could I help it? 
I said that I was coming to you ; and I almost dare to 
think that she — ^well, I'll say no more. I didn't come 
to speak; I came to listen to you." 

He was silent; he drew a little nearer; he looked all 
encouragement, as who would say that he knew that he 
had to do with one to whom words came hard, and 
that he was prepared for considerate patience. He 
waited, and was rewarded by no utterance more intelli- 
gible than a grunt. Then he spoke again, as one who 
repeats in other words a tale which a slow-witted child 
has failed to grasp; and at the close of this second 
edition Lord Ranmore emitted two sounds equally 
ambiguous with a pause between. 

" Won't you give me an answer? " asked Stephen, 
persuasive, insinuating. 

" No." 

" That's not my answer? " 

" Yes." 

Stephen felt that this would never do. He began 
quickly again to offer further considerations, speaking 
with feeling of his love, of his zeal, of his ambition to 
attain a place which even such a girl might be content 
to share. Lord Ranmore snorted at this thought and 
turned his broad back; but Stephen went quickly for- 
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^ard that he might gain at least a side view o{ the 
countenance; and, " What do you object to? " he asked 
eagerly, wondering honestly, still eminently hopeful 

" You are too young and too clever," said Lord 
Ranmore turning upon him. 

Stephen laughed clearly and gaily, but not the faintest 
gleam of the eye betrayed humorous intention in the 
older man. 

" Come," said Stephen almost playfully, though his 
laughter had ceased abruptly ; " there must be some real 
reason." And then more soberly after a pause he 
asked, " Is it my father? " 

A dark flush rose to the face of Lord Ranmore. " I 
don't speak of that," he said. 

" But to me ? " said Stephen. " Surely " 

" He was my friend," said Lord Ranmore, bearing 
down the other's speech with a raised voice, " my friend 
as well as my cousin; I can't defend him; so I don't 
speak of him." 

For the first time Stephen felt himself borne down, 
depressed, doubtful of the end. But after a minute's 
thought his spirit rose again; he recovered his air of 
courage and candour. " That is all very well for you," 
he said ; " but you should think of me." 

Lord Ranmore turned his back again with a snort 
which seemed to say that he did not see the neces- 
sity. 

" You must remember," continued the youth, " that 
my father died when I was a baby. I have no wish to 
hurt his memory; I never would; but it is hard that 
conduct of a man, of which I know so little ^" 
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" You know enough," said the other to the looking- 
glass above the mantelpiece. " There was a fuss about 
cards and your father left the country. I got the 
scandal stifled then, and by God no word of it shall 
sound now." 

" But he is dead and I am alive," said Stephen piti- 
fully. 

Lord Ranmore was pushing about the melancholy 
bronzes of his mantelpiece. " He died to the world 
then," he said more quietly, " and you must never speak 
to me of him again." 

" Is he the obstacle? That's all I ask." 

" I shan't say." 

" Then I am badly treated." 

" Very likely." 

Both men stood silent for a time, which seemed to 
both much longer than it was. Then Stephen, gather- 
ing the scattered arts of the forum, spoke again. 

" I will say no more of that," he said, " nor will I ask 

you again to think of me; but your daughter " He 

paused, and saw the shoulders before him shaking; he 
waited, taking this for a sign of a new impatience, but 
presently, to his amazement, found that the cause was 
silent laughter. 

" She has not told you, I presume," said Lord Ran- 
more when his laughter had passed, " that the happi- 
ness of her life depends upon you? " 

"No; but " 

"Nor, I presume," continued the other, storming 
down his voice, "will the happiness of your life be 
seriously impaired by this morning's conversation? " 
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" I am extremely attached, " began Stephen, and 
stopped, feeling the inadequacy of the words. 

" You will stay to luncheon? " asked Lord Ranmore 
abruptly. 

Among Stephen's whirling thoughts was amazement 
at the effective words of this silent man. His own 
eloquence seemed weak beside them; they were almost 
like blows. Lord Ranmore now moved from the fire- 
place and thus showed to the young man's eyes the 
hands of the bronze clock which were on the stroke of 
two; and even as the youth refused this growl of invi- 
tation a punctual brazen gong echoing through empty 
halls and passages drowned the words of his refusal 
with its persistent clamour. When the sounds ceased 
Lord Ranmore, frowning on his guest, again said— 

"Extremely attached! You must unattach — ^unat- 
tach — and come into luncheon! " 

" No, thank you," said Stephen for the second time, 
and gathering all his dignity. " I must apologise for 
disturbing you at an unseasonable hour. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said the other going out of the room 
and leaving the youth alone amid the ruin of his hopes. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A TRAMP BY DAY — ^A TRAMP BY NIGHT 

STEPHEN had never had such a blow. When he 
stood on the broad doorstep before the house he 
felt as if he had been pushed out. Though the great 
doors stood open at his back, he felt a jar as if they had 
been slammed behind him. For the moment he was 
not master of himself. Standing there agape he had a 
vision of the Head of his late college; he vividly recalled 
the expression of that soft placid face when he had taken 
leave of it; he remembered that he had laughed then 
when he won to the open air. He did not laugh now. 
He awoke to the fact that he could not stand there till 
Lord Ranmore had finished his lonely luncheon and 
emerging from the dining room to the spacious hall 
should see him still waiting there like a persistent 
beggar. Yet was he loath to move. It seemed a long 
way to the station. He began to go almost before he 
had made up his mind to move. He passed the lodge 
with a furtive glance at the old-fashioned window, fear- 
ing to see the face of the woman who had seemed to 
speed his wooing. There was the spray of wild rose 
neatly nailed in its place, but no sign of the little 
woman. He felt an extraordinary relief. If she had 
looked out on him with sympathy his responsive grin 
must have terrified her; he would have grinned like a 
dog who had been kicked out. When he reached the 
station and went through to the empty platform he sank 
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upon the bench and stared at his dusty boots like a 
tramp. He could not rest; he fidgeted on the seat; he 
got up and began to study the time-tables; it struck 
him that he might as well see when he could get away. 
Gradually, as his eye scanned the columns, he was 
aware that if he waited there for the next train for Lon- 
don he would have to wait some hours. He could not 
stare at his boots for hours. At that little station there 
was no bookstall, nor even a chance of the loan of yes- 
terday's paper. He began to revive at a thought of 
doing something. The thought of Hal, his friend, 
came to him suddenly with promise of refreshment. 
That great kindly creature had been good for him before 
at a crisis. He would like to go and see him. And 
why not? He knew that he lived somewhere in these 
parts; his quick mind began to move on the roads and 
make a map of the country; he concluded that Hal's 
home was not more than ten miles away. To walk ten 
or a dozen miles was surely better than kicking an 
empty and dilapidated hencoop which shared the plat- 
form with him, better than an occasional visit of inspec- 
tion from a lonely and suspicious porter. To tread the 
common road was a cure for common fidgets, for 
wounded vanity, for rejected love. He had heard of 
Hal's late triumphs at Henley, where he had rowed in 
the crew that won the Grand Challenge, and with the 
stalwart Bulpet had been victorious in the Pairs. He 
felt sure that he should find him at home now with his 
family, for how often had he laughed at his domestic 
tastes, at his simple devotion to his " people," to his 
home! There he would find him playing lawn tennis 
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with his sisters or fetching and carrying for them, and 
repaid by a boundless admiration ; there was he seated at 
plentiful meals, with all his cups on the dining room 
sideboard and his anxious mother expressing her daily 
hope that he would not overdo it, and ridiculed daily 
for her fears by the sturdy Dean, her husband. 

Stephen had leapt to his feet at the first thought of 
action, and now after a few words with the melancholy 
porter, who confirmed his impression of the direction, 
he set forth on the road, feeling more like a sturdy 
beggar than ever, but glad of the feeling. The air was 
still, the sun hot, and the road almost bare of travellers. 
On he went, and his spirits grew calmer with the old 
rhythmic movement, which has been doctor to so many 
woes. He was glad of the swing of his feet. He was 
glad of the heat, and thought with a smile how his big 
friend Harold would have mopped his forehead. Pres- 
ently he laughed and was surprised at his laughter. 
He felt strangely light, and his senses were as strangely 
keen ; the smell of the earth almost intoxicated him, so 
warm and deep it seemed in the brooding heat. Then 
on a sudden it struck him that he was very hungry ; no 
wonder he felt light ; he had refused Lord Ranmore's 
luncheon ; and the thought of Hal sitting at meat in his 
abundant home brought tears of weakness to his eyes. 
He stood still and explored his pockets with care. 
There was the return ticket, which would be of no use 
to him, and little else. His quest of the day must have 
excited him more than he would have held likely, for 
he had gone on his journey without counting the cost. 
He must keep sixpence for a telegram, which would 
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warn his mother that he would not reach home that 
night ; and beyond the price of the telegram there were 
but pence for bread. That amused him. He won- 
dered how far it was to the next village, and if its baker 
were good. And now since he had thought of his 
hunger he could think of little else. On he plodded, 
and as hunger grew more insistent, love was less. 
There grew before his eyes the outline of a village 
sleeping in a haze, and his feet quickened at the sight. 
Straight through the village went the road, and midway 
was a baker's window. He turned into the little floury 
shop and stamped on the dusty floor to announce his 
presence, while his avid eyes explored the loaves con- 
sidering which was the largest. Presently there en- 
tered to him the baker's wife wiping her hands on her 
apron ; and having taken and paid for the loaf of his 
choice he was out again in the glare of the road and 
munching as he walked. It was amazingly good ; he 
wondered why people spent large sums on savoury 
luncheons in hot eating-houses; he remembered that 
Shelley had liked to feed on bread as he walked in the 
Thames Valley ; so there was a precedent which, since 
he was or would be a politician, was a comfort. He 
laughed, as he munched, at his acceptance of the 
tyranny of precedent. His heart leapt up. 

When he had sent his telegram from the post office 
of the village he passed beyond its bounds, and pres- 
ently found himself, where the road led him, on the side 
of a broad valley. On his right was bare down, but 
on his left he could see beyond a gently sloping field 
the tops of trees, and beyond these again the other side 
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of the valley curving down towards him like a shallow 
Greek cup for beauty. Down this far slope fair com- 
panies of trees descended here and there, low at the top 
where winds of winter caught them, but in the shelter 
of the gentle valley deep and full. In this still day at 
summer's height the trees looked almost black, so dense 
and dark was their foliage. Here and there too in the 
distance a little house was seen set like a child's toy with 
tiny enclosures about it — orchard, paddock, or farm- 
yard — ^and rarer a grey church tower, veiled by trees, 
and a churchyard with a black dot, which was a solemn 
wholesome yew. There was no gleam of water in the 
valley, which seemed full of the very heat of summer, 
drowsy and still and rich. The young man glad of 
bread felt more and more the deep charm of the world 
in which he moved. It seemed a distilled draught of 
England ; it touched a chord in him which was almost 
strange to him, some instinct deeper than his thoughts 
of self. He wondered whence it was ; he could accept 
nothing without question; he wondered if this were 
love of country inherited from that unknown father or 
from some forbear of that father. " I am English 
too," his heart seemed to say, as it beat with the beat 
of his feet upon the road. He was aware of a tear upon 
his cheek and wondered the more. Was it blighted 
love or insufHcient food ? Or was it a tear from that 
deep well beyond all words, from the waters of the 
mystery of things? To think such thoughts at ease 
Stephen seated himself upon a five-barred gate and 
gave himself to the spirit of the time and place ; he 
rested his feet, which his London boots had rubbed a 
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little, and gazed upon the spacious valley. If this were 
melancholy, it was gracious ; if he were tender from 
romantic loss, it was strange what pleasure he could 
draw therefrom. Swift pass the hours of contempla- 
tion. Stephen started on his gate, perceiving on a sud- 
den how far upon his journey had gone the summer 
sun. It struck him how much of his own journey there 
yet remained to do. He descended, feeling a little stiff, 
and set forth again upon his way. Sturdily he plodded 
on. What were the whims of a girl? If only his 
boots would not rub him sore ! If only he might reach 
shelter before the fall of night ! He would tread life 
like this road ; he could count on bread, and for the rest 
what possibilities there were! England for him and 
he for England. So he hardened his heart and swung 
forward steadily. In the evening dusk he was tramp- 
ing into the old cathedral city, tired and thinking of 
little except that he was tired. Dusty, penniless, with 
no luggage, in a strange place, he almost stumbled as 
he went. Love and ambition were alike forgotten, and 
all his anxieties were concentrated into the one ques- 
tion where he might lie down and sleep. So through a 
maze of narrow streets he reached the dark fragrant 
night of the cathedral close, where the great grey 
cathedral rose like a ghost. He rang a bell which 
hung beside a narrow door in an old red-brick wall. 
He leant against the wall till he heard feet approaching 
on a flagged path within, and when the door was 
opened he stood up and opened his mouth, but for a 
minute no words would come. He was dead tired. 
He felt suspicion in the neat handmaid who peered out 
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at him ; he felt that she took him for a tramp. With an 
effort at dimity he asked if that were the Deanery. 

" No, it's not," she said curtly ; " and it's no use for 
you to go there, for the family is away." 

" Away ! " he gasped feebly, and his voice sounded in 
his own ears as if he were wont to sleep under dry 
arches. 

" Gone to the seaside," said the maid, and she firmly 
closed the door in his face, and Stephen heard her feet 
go pit-a-pat back to the house. To his senses, made 
more acute by hunger, the little tune of the feet was 
full of an irritating self-respect. His vagrant hand 
went quickly to his pocket to make sure that the bit of 
bread, which he had saved in case of accidents, was 
still there. Hope woke again at the contact with the 
staff of life, and he laughed feebly at his plight. Then 
slowly he went toward the great grey church, which 
proclaimed to all the countryside that man shall not 
live by bread alone. Albeit Stephen moving slowly 
round that ancient noble building chuckled at the 
thought that he had yet a piece of bread ; and finding 
at the further side a dry place and sheltered by a 
massy buttress, he sat down and leaned his back in the 
dark comer and was thankful. If only no intrusive 
officer, bishop or beadle, should find him and rout him 
out with ignominy to the casual ward ! So long as he 
might sit in his corner and gnaw his crust, all was well 
with him; and he might dream of the world's high 
places or of enchanting love as of light-moving phan- 
toms which, won or lost, might yet give colour to life, 
when one had strength and time to think of them. He 
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mused and dozed and fancied half awake that in his 
nose were odours of the exquisite art of his grand- 
father's French cook ; and so he passed with a smile on 
his mouth to a deep dreamless sleep. Once in the 
night he woke to wonder where he was, but inconti- 
nently rolled over on his side and slept again before he 
had time to answer his own doubt. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE COOP FAMILY 

DAWN was in the air and the first awakening of a 
new day. Birds were awake, if canons slept, 
behind the old red walls of the close gardens, and the 
high tower of the cathedral rose -opaline in luminous 
vapour. 

Stephen in his dark comer dreamed that somebody 
was kicking him and that he ought to resent it, but to 
his eternal shame was prevented by some punctilio 
which he could neither understand nor dispute. His 
agony awoke him and he found indeed that he was 
being stirred, but not ungently, by the foot of his 
fellow man. He uttered a note of expostulation, 
which came hoarse like a growl ; and his fellow man 
laughed. Then it struck Stephen, who was but half 
returned to life, that this was probably some small 
official, such an one as he had feared, and that his 
proper attitude as tramp assailed was to put up his 
arm as if expectant of a blow, while with a whine he 
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protested that he was not doing any harm. This set 
him laughing and he sat up and rubbed his eyes, which 
thrfn opened wide upon the aggressor. The aggressor 
was looking down on him with a broad smile. He 
seemed but little older than Stephen. He looked 
exceptionally young and stalwart in the light of dawn, 
strong on his legs, deep-chested, clear of eye and skin. 
A grin of amusement parted his full lips and showed 
the straight edge of his short strong teeth. He 
grinned with a very lively interest. " What in thun- 
der are you ? " he asked ; and after a keen survey he 
added, " I took you for a tramp I " 

" I suppose I am one," said Stephen stretching his 
arms and legs and then regarding the legs with rueful 
look. He had the forlorn air of one who has slept in 
his clothes, and awoke in the chilly air of peep of day. 

"That fetches me," said the observer. "A tramp 
that prefers the lee of the good old cathedral to a night 
in the workhouse. That's why I stirred you up — to 
see what sort of tramp you were." 

Yes, confound you ! I believe you kicked me." 
A mere touch, and I ask your pardon. I see what 
you are now." He continued to scan him with his 
clear eyes and amiable smile. Then suddenly with a 
short snort of wonder he plumped down on his knees 
to bring his face nearer to the object of his interest. 
" By Caesar ! " he cried ; " yes — it's the crutch-and- 
toothpick boy ! " 

This description was not to Stephen's taste ; but the 
other cared little for that. He examined him closely 
and without apology. " What a contrast I " he said ; 
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" it's amazing ; it's amusing ; I must do a bit with 
you." 

So frank an interest in his personality, even if it 
were a little critical, was sure to arouse the interest of 
Mr. Calinari. He began to feel warmer and sat up 
more straight and rubbed his chilly legs. " I think 
you mistake me for some other fellow," he said. 

" I don't mistake people," said the other youth 
curtly ; and " don't you want some breakfast ? " he 
added in a moment. 

" By George, I do ! " said Stephen, whom the mere 
word struck to a poignant sense of vacancy ; " and a 
bath," he added wistfully. He was a very clean youth 
and had never before felt so dirty. " Would a bath 
be possible ? " 

" Possible ? You can't escape it. It's in the regu- 
lations. Here ! Catch hold ! Up you come ! " He 
had scrambled up from his knees, and he now stretched 
down to the prostrate Stephen a pair of strong short- 
fingered hands. The prostrate youth grasped those 
helpful hands and found himself in a moment erect in 
the fit attitude of man. He swayed a little on his feet 
as he muttered thanks; and his eyes blinked in the 
fresh sunshine which wrapped him round with comfort 
now when he had emerged from his cold corner. He 
blinked and swayed and smiled at his own weakness, 
while his benefactor came nearer, studying him with 
frank interest and, that he might examine him better, 
mounted a pair of glasses on his nose. This keen 
scrutiny amused Stephen, and, as he stood there re- 
covering his wits, he began to examine the examiner. 
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" I Ve seen you somewhere," he said ; " what did 
you call me just now ? I'm only half awake, I think. 
Oh, yes, I know — ^the slums — the reporter. You 
never came to see me." 

" No time," said the other. " Here ! Come on ! " 
He caught hold of Stephen's arm and led him out of 
the cathedral precincts and through a crooked lane 
into the high street. " And how did you come to 
this ? " he asked as they went on together ; " why are 
you fallen from your high estate? Cut off with' 
a shilling? Going to 'list at cavalry depot, or 
what?" 

Stephen made no answer, but only checked him 
feebly at the door of a chemist's shop. He freed him- 
self from the supporting arm and almost tumbled into 
the shop over a boy who was scrubbing the step. The 
chemist, who was putting things in order, looked at 
him and guessed pick-me-up ; but it was a tooth brush 
which the dilapidated visitor picked out of a glass box 
on the counter. Then on a sudden, tooth brush in 
hand, he realized his fall from civilization. The chem- 
ist had said " sixpence " ; the purchaser had not six- 
pence, not a penny — ^nothing in his pocket but a few 
crumbs. He stared at his friend who had followed 
him across the scrubbing boy. His friend, though 
short-sighted, was of quick perceptions. He said not 
a word, but promptly laid a sixpence on the counter 
and gently pushed his splendid pauper out on to the 
pavement. 

The boy stood up to let them pass ; he in his leisure 
moments was a voracious reader of the sensational, 
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and now he wondered darkly what this dissipated 
young man had been up to. 

Only a few doors further down the street stood a 
house with old stone front and an array of posts and 
chains before it. It had an air of dignity fallen a little 
to decay. Two generations ago it had been the home 
of a dapper little lawyer, who had the deeds and the 
secrets of half the country gentlemen of the district 
in his keeping; but the grandson of the little lawyer 
was himself a peer, with deeds and secrets of his own, 
and had forgotten the whereabouts of this old house, 
which had been the pride of his grandsire, and which 
had passed from one to another till it was now the 
shelter of the widowed Mrs. Coop and her hearty 
brood. Two boy Coops played vigorous cricket for 
the school which nestled under the shadow of the 
cathedral. Two daughters. Bet and Jinny, ruled 
clothing clubs, mutual improvement associations and 
young girls' friendly societies, and took lawn tennis 
prizes in moments of leisure ; and Chaloner, the eldest 
son, returning to his home at intervals, could be de- 
pended on to rouse them all to an even higher anima- 
tion by tale of a new experience or introduction of a 
new mate. He had never had a greater success with 
his family than when he introduced at the early family 
breakfast a brilliant youth, washed, brushed, and 
hungry. The two boys, who took their breakfast seri- 
ously and were due at school at an early hour, said 
little, but had their pleasant eyes on Stephen when 
they were not fixed upon their plates. Of the two 
girls. Jinny talked whenever their elder brother was 
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silent; and their mother, sitting behind an old-fash- 
ioned urn at the top of the table, put in a word to set 
them off again if talk flagged. Mrs. Coop loved talk. 
She chuckled till the teapot shook in her hand at her 
children's comments and jests more numerous than 
witty. She beamed on Stephen as if he were an extra 
child, and saw him eat with a pleasure almost equal to 
his own. When Stephen could consider anything but 
the food, of which he had been sorely in need, he was 
struck by the highly comical resemblance of the stout 
lady in the white cap to her eldest son. She sat smil- 
ing on her Chaloner with a smile which was the fellow 
of his ; she was immensely amused by him and by the 
attacks which he loved to make upon his sisters. 
" Betty gets up concerts," he was saying to Stephen, 
" because she can't get a song in at anybody else's." 

" They'd bar you at your own concert," said Jinny, 
" unless it was at the Home for Deaf and Dumb." 
The schoolboys laughed; they liked this level of 
repartee ; they exchanged winks and jampots. 

" Well, Bet isn't as bad as Jinny," continued her 
brother with an air of explaining his family with can- 
dour ; " Jinny reads to poor old people in the hospital 
who can't get out." 

" None of our successes are equal to his," said Jinny 
to Stephen. " He lectured on Kant to the Mechanics' 
Institute, and when he was half through he found him- 
self alone in the room with the secretary, who is famed 
for his patience and politeness." 

Chaloner laughed heartily. " I was but knocking 
the bottom out of materialism," he said; "and as 
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each working man was converted, he got up and went 
out. It was very gratifying to me that the first half 
of my lecture was all that was needed." 

They all laughed; Mrs. Coop contributed some 
genial anecdotes; Betty put in a modest word, and 
even the boys began to talk. They all exchanged 
buffets and pleasantries with abundant amiability. 
Stephen had never seen a family so exuberant, so vig- 
orous in the first hours of the day. Often they were 
all talking at once; but from the fine mixed talk 
Stephen gathered that this was a farewell visit of 
Chaloner to his family. It seemed that he was often 
rushing down to embrace and insult his family before 
departing on some far journey. If he loved to be 
with his people, he loved better to be at the far ends 
of the world. 

" He is our homing pigeon," said his mother, smil- 
ing fondly. 

CHAPTER XVI 

A COMRADE FOR THE ROAD 

EVEN the famished Stephen had enough at last of 
eating and drinking, and could bear to turn his 
eyes from his plate to the charm of the open air. 
Behind the solid figure of the hospitable Mrs. Coop a 
great window stood wide open to the summer, hospi- 
table as she; and the youth, happily restful after ex- 
haustion, found an added touch of pleasure in the 
contemplation of a tangled garden enclosed in ancient 
walls. 
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" Mainly Bet's gardening," said Chaloner, " with 
spasmodic help from the boys. She calls it ' The 
Wilderness/ a fine name for neglect, and which seems 
to account for anything which happens to come up." 

" It's charming," said Stephen, almost too lazy for 
speech. 

It really was a delightful tangle, and the sunlight 
dwelt on it as if it loved it. Stephen had a wonderful 
sense of well-being; he was just in the mood to enjoy 
the place and the people. Bet had gone down into 
her garden; but Jinny lingered arranging flowers in 
the jars. Presently the boys came back into the room, 
cap in hand, half shy, half bold, and with pleasant 
schoolboy manner bade goodbye to the stranger. 

" There go two firstrate boys," said Chaloner as the 
door shut behind them. 

Their mother chuckled with a laugh most comically 
like her eldest son's. " He is weak about the boys," 
she said ; " they ain't so clever as the girls." 

" Best boys in England," said Chaloner. " Mat 
will keep wicket for the school next year, and in a few 
years more he'll be fit to keep wicket for the Empire. 

And as for Ned " 

Ned is a dear," said Jinny from her vases. 
He is a little hero-worshipper," said his elder 
brother fondly. " I could see he took you for some- 
thing wonderful. He has an instinct for what's good, 
and I take it you are something wonderful." 

" I didn't look like it at dawn of day," said Stephen, 
smiling. 

No, sir ; you did not. A tramp at dawn, at break- 
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fast time a masher. Mother, are you aware that we 
have the honour of entertaining a young gentleman of 
the first fashion ? " 

" I wish I had put on my new cap/' said Mrs. Coop, 
"and do have another cup of tea," she added to the 
man of fashion. 

" And now tell us," said Chaloner, with arms com- 
fortably on the table, " what is the matter." 

" The matter ? " asked Stephen vaguely. 

" You won't mind the mother and Jin ? " 

" I don't mind them." 

" I really want to know what has gone wrong with 
you. My profession is curiosity. You are afraid I'll 
print it?" 

" No," said Stephen ; "I'd trust you if I was in a 
scrape. But it's nothing." 

" Ah, then, tell it us," said Mrs. Coop. 

Then Stephen told them shortly of his finding him- 
self not far from their cathedral city, and of his sudden 
determination to surprise his friends at the Deanery ; 
of his belated arrival, his repulse by a haughty par- 
lour-maid, and his curling up like a stray empty dog in 
the shelter of the great cathedral. 

Mrs. Coop laughed with a rich enjoyment, which 
shook the ribbons of her famous cap where they lay 
upon her bosom. " A friend of the Dean," she said, 
" sleeping out like a tramp. Oh, Chaloner, what a 
tale for the paper ! " 

" I hunger for it," said her son ; " or I might black- 
mail Mrs. Dean by threatening to describe the sleep- 
ing arrangements of her guests." 
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" Do you know the Deanery people ? " asked 
Stephen. 

Hum — ^yes," said Jinny doubtfully. 
They don't think much of the likes of us," ex- 
plained Mrs. Coop. " In the precincts we represent 
Bohemia." 

" Fancy that," said her son ; " we Bohemia, we who 
are the typical Philistine middle class family ! " 

" But Hal ? " asked Stephen ; " he is my friend in 
the family. He is not so narrow as that ? " 

" He is a fine chap," said Chaloner ; " a great clean 
chap who pulls it through. But he distrusts me ; he 
don't think much of the Press. Fancy that ! He al- 
ways thinks I am going to publish his weight." 

" So," said Jinny, more tartly than the others, " you 
see that you have come to the wrong place." 

" Never mind Jinny," said Chaloner. " Jin's the 
family snob." 

" It's not the wrong place for me," said Stephen, 
cordial and grateful. " I'll come again if you'll let 
me," he added, beaming to his hostess. 

" That's right," she said, beaming in reply. 

As Stephen told his tale, he had been keenly con- 
scious of the part untold. Was it only yesterday that 
he was rejected, flung out on the highway with a 
broken heart? Broken victuals would have been 
more important but a few hours later — ^and now? 
Now, as he sat in comfort in that pleasant spacious, 
rather shabby room, he was conscious of a well-being 
which struck him as incorrect. The large content 
could not be ignored, but he thought that surely later 
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he would feel more of the sentimental melancholy of 
the lovelorn, of the rejected. Sad as night, he could 
not feel nor drape himself in a becoming melancholy 
only for wantonness. There kept knocking at his 
heart a naughty pleasure in his unchartered freedom. 
He was magnificently free. He was young, unfet- 
tered, and there was life close to him, life with a myriad 
possibilities. He could rise from his chair, which for 
the moment was uncommonly comfortable, and go 
whithersoever he would. There were wings at his 
feet and a drum at his heart. What shall I do next? 
Where shall I go? These questions set themselves 
to the rhythm of his pulses. His eyes dwelt on Chal- 
oner with a sudden envy. " You are just off some- 
where," he said. " Where are you going? " 

" To the Bosphorus." 

"No?" 

" Yes ; I am in a bee line for the Bosphorus." 
Shall you see fighting?" 

If I'm in time, and I will be. But now that the 
Russians are over the Danube, and Gourko over the 
Balkans, I'm in a fever. Why don't you come too ? " 
he ended with a laugh. 

" I will," said Stephen. 

Mrs. Coop gasped, and both she and her son looked 
at their guest open-eyed in wonder. Then they ar- 
rived exactly together at the idea that the youth was 
joking. They chuckled in unison. 

" Ah, how I wish you could," said the special cor- 
respondent — " at your own expense, mind you ; I 
can't afford a vice; I'm got disgracefully cheap. 
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They knew I'd go barefoot rather than not go at 
all." 

" And so would I," said Mrs. Coop. 

" Ah ! I shouldn't dare to take you, mummy," said 
her son, patting her ample shoulder ; " I couldn't keep 
you from fighting. You'd be heading a charge in that 
eternal cap of yours and a pair of ferocious jackboots." 

Mrs. Coop did not deny it. She chuckled and 
sighed, and the sigh was for action which sex and 
figure seemed to forbid. 

" But I mean it," said Stephen at the first pause. 

"Mean what?" 

" That I'll go with you if you'll let me." 

"No? What? By George! But, I say " 

" I can afford it all right. I can pay for myself." 

" You couldn't pay for your tooth brush," said 
Chaloner with a droll look in the eye. 

" What's that ? " cried Mrs. Coop delighted ; but the 
young men did not even hear her question. 

Help me to London," said Stephen, " and you'll 



see. 
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By the living Jingo," said Chaloner, who had been 
staring into Stephen's eyes, " it is true. He means it, 
mummy. Heaven dropped him at that cathedral wall 
for me ! Can you start tonight ? The balance of the 
day in London and away tonight ? " 

" Yes,** said Stephen, with his soul in arms. 

The leave-taking of Chaloner, who left them so 
often, was not a matter of fuss to the family. Bet, 
who had gone marketing, came home in time to hug 
him, and Jinny hugged him too, and it needed a nice 
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observer to see that their eyes were brimming; and 
the embrace of his mother was only twice as long, and 
the tears on her cheek but little more apparent. 
Stephen felt as if he too were leaving home, and hoped 
(he was surprised at his own weakness) that Mrs. Coop 
would hug him also, but she only pressed his hands in 
a strong soft clasp and said again how glad she was 
that he was going with her son. 

" Keep him out of danger if you can," she said, and 
laughed, but not with all her wonted heartiness. 

At the station the boys appeared breathless but 
beaming. 

" What, you ? " cried their elder brother with a hand 
on each. 

" Old Tosher let us," said Mat so soon as he could 
speak. " It was jolly decent of him." 

" This chap is coming with me," cried Chaloner, 
shifting a hand to Stephen's shoulder. " Isn't that 
great ? " 

" I wish to goodness I was," said Mat ; but Ned said 
nothing ; he only looked with eyes shining. It was he 
who had the deeper longing to take the road with 
them. 

The wish to be of the family came back to Stephen. 
" You must take me as an extra brother," he said to 
the boys. " You see, I've nobody — ^no brothers and 
sisters." 

Mat laughed as at a pleasant joke; but Neddy, 
though he laughed too for answer, took it privately as 
an adoption, and said " Yes " under his breath. Ned's 
vein of romance, which he kept very close, took al- 
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ways the wholesome form of good resolutions, and he 
made a secret vow to practise his bowling more and 
to try twice as hard to be head of his class. He would 
like to show that he could do something; he would 
like Stephen to know it; he would like to be worthy 
of this brilliant new brother. He flushed with pleas- 
ure and purpose as the new brother pressed his honest 
little hand ; and he was waving his cap as gaily as the 
sturdy Mat and calling out as cheerfully when the 
adventurers waved their hands from the departing 
train. 

CHAPTER XVn 

A START FOR STAMBOUL 

"•'I "ELL me/' said Stephen turning from the win- 

-I- dow of the railway carriage ; " is your sort of 
family common in England ? " 

" Common as dirt," said Chaloner ; " you are not 
acquainted with the great middle-class, I suppose ? " 

" I've been so much abroad," said Stephen ; " and 
my own people are not typically English; and your 
family raise all sorts of questions in my mind. You 
don't mind my asking?" He asked the question 
eagerly, with a politeness almost foreign ; and the other 
youth burst out laughing. 

"Ask away," he said; "the Coop family have no 
skeletons in cupboards. I am all the skeleton there is 
to the Coop family ; " and he drummed cheerfully on 
his chest like a gorilla. 

" It seems to me," said Stephen, following his theory 
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with ardour, " that that is what saves the country, just 
the lot of clean sensible wholesome families, doing 
obvious duties, with enough to live on." 

" A sufficiency of ta hektos agatha — excuse my 
Greek," said Chaloner. 

" After all the country is only a cluster of families ; 
and if the families are rotten, the State can't be sound." 

" Hear, hear ! " was the comment which pulled 
Stephen up short by a suggestion of irony. 

" But I don't believe," he said in a minute, " that 
such families are common at all. You are very clever 
people ; and if cleverness is common in England, it is 
jolly well concealed." 

" Then I can't persuade you that it lies like gold in 
the very middle of the middle class, in the belly of that 
Ibis who is safest in the middle, as the poet proclaims. 
If we are cleverer than other people — and I do think 
Jinny is devilish clever and Neddy may be — ^we are 
just a sane clean household like a myriad others ; and 
I dare say you are right that that makes a wholesome 
State ; but I do not theorise." 

" Oh, no," cried Stephen with mockery ; " and you 
lecture on Kant." 

" A failure, as my relations pointed out to you. No 
sir! I note facts and leave deductions to brilliant 
chaps like Mr. Calinari. But you know the people at 
the Deanery. You can't call them clever; they'd 
resent it ; but they are a God-fearing duty-doing decent 
folk. If we are respectable, what are they ? " 

" What I think," said Stephen, " is that we are led 
away by novelists. They can't make anything of 
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people who live along quietly. They study the ab- 
normal family and so represent the diseased." 

" Ah," said Chaloner ; " that's your foreign training ; 
you've been nourished on milk of Zola. Now we ain't 
a Zola family.' 

"Well," said Stephen with unusual feeling in his 
tone, " I am grateful for your family." 

"Thanks! I am weak there. I do want my boys 
to do something in the world." 

" You talk as if you were their father." 

" I'm all the father they've got ; I'm what the old 
bounder calls ' in loco parentis.' " 

" And you are more ambitious," said Stephen, struck 
as by something amazing, " for them than for your- 
self." 

" Oh yes," said Chaloner simply ; " my ambition is 
to start them fair." 

" I think that wonderful," said Stephen ; " I can't 
imagine that. But it is fine, I dare say ; and I am sure 
the boys will do well." 

" I hope so," said Chaloner who had not noticed the 
other's admiration, admiration with a slight mixture 
of contempt. " I hope so," he said thoughtfully ; " but 
it is a devil of a handicap. Boys of your sort, who 
have bread and butter assured, have an uncommon 
start." 

" I shall be out of their way anyway," said Stephen, 
laughing ; " before they are at the starting-point, I 
shall have won the race or broke my heart." 

" You'll win, my boy," said Chaloner, and smote 
him hard upon the knee. 
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Stephen would have talked more, being well in the 
vein and moreover gifted with vocal chords which 
made it easy for him to expatiate in closed vehicles; 
but Chaloner was somewhat tender in the throat and 
so took refuge in silence and in study of the daily press. 
He had purchased three papers of different political 
complexions. 

In London the two friends parted. They had 
agreed to meet in the evening at the station whence 
they would start on their longer and more important 
journey. Meanwhile each had plenty to do. Stephen 
drove straight home intent on breaking the news to 
his mother, forming in his head the opening phrases 
which would reconcile her to his departure, even per- 
haps excite a spark of enthusiasm. But this persua- 
sive eloquence was not to pass the barrier of his teeth. 
At his grandfather's stately door he learned that his 
mother had gone with his grandfather to pay a short 
visit in the country. The invitation had been even 
shorter than the visit ; but there was awe in the butler's 
voice as he named the place. To be summoned thither 
by telegram was to some folk more exciting than more 
formal invitations to most eligible country houses for 
the inside of a week in far futurity ; and Stephen smiled 
as he imagined the promptitude of the response of 
grandada. 

Though this important visit would be short, it was 
clear that his mother would not be in London till her 
errant boy was well ou the way to Stamboul; and 
Stephen decided in a moment that he would write his 
farewell. After the first natural disappointment he 
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was glad that he would not see his mother. He knew 
her unfailing good sense and the calm with which she 
accepted a fact which it was too late to change. He 
went to her own room and wrote at her own writing- 
table. He touched lightly on reasons, which she 
would understand and which made it " the right 
thing " for him to vanish for a time. With a smile on 
his lips he promised to be careful of his precious per- 
son, and by no means to forget his flannel under- 
clothing. " Dear soul ! " he said aloud to himself as 
he wrote her name upon the envelope, and with a little 
laugh he kissed her dainty penholder ere he returned 
it to its tray. He was pleased with his letter, with 
his mother, with himself. He rang the bell and told 
the footman not to forward the letter but to leave it 
there, on her writing-table, till his mother returned. 
Kc also gave him some directions about packing and 
promised to be back in time to see to its conclusion. 
Then he ran downstairs, hailed a hansom for him- 
self and made for his banker. From his banker he 
went to the place, which Chaloner had recommended 
for the things necessary for the traveller who leaves the 
beaten track, including a revolver which was to re- 
place the little weapon which had affrighted the pro- 
priety of Oxford. He lunched at his club and 
returned home in time to eat a light meal there, as well 
as to review the packing and to add his newly pur- 
chased goods. When he joined his friend on the plat- 
form in the evening he felt that he had done well. He 
was as eager to be off as a child for his journey by the 
puff -puff . As for his love affair, if he thought of it at 
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all (and his thoughts were quicker than the train), it 
seemed as if it had happened to somebody else or in a 
time long past. And yet only some thirty hours had 
passed since Lord Ranmore had kicked down the airy 
fabric of his hopes. So does time elude the measure- 
ment of man, as the learned have ere this observed. 

During their journey Stephen spoke much and can- 
didly of himself and of his career, so far as that had 
gone. He thought it right to inform his new ally on a 
subject of which he knew s6 little. So he ran through 
the story even from his childhood's hours ; and Chal- 
oner devoured it with greedy ears. The last of his 
confidences was of his ill-success in love; and this 
moved the warm-hearted friend to a flow of sympathy. 
Indeed he sympathized so warmly that Stephen began 
to feel himself an impostor. " Shall I tell you my last 
thought about it ? " he asked at the end of their last 
talk on the subject. 

" Do ! " cried Chaloner eagerly, bending near to 
read his face ; " do ! " 

" I think she has lost the chance of her life," said 
Stephen. 

Chaloner broke forth into laughter and smote him- 
self upon the chest for glee. " That's good," he cried, 
and presently added, " There's a divine insolence about 
you, Steve, that is great. You'll go far." 

" I mean to," said Stephen Calinari, radiant, with a 
beaming smile. 

" And I'll do your biography," said Chaloner Coop. 

" Do you mean when I'm dead ? " 

** No, only when you are famous." 
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" Ah ! " said Stephen, and fell into a familiar line of 
thought. He had spoken lightly of death, which 
seemed impossible for him. He accepted as a fact 
that all men must die, as he did not deny that the world 
moves round the sun. Still life was his business ; and 
his world was a firm place for his feet. 



CHAPTER XVHI 

ON THE BOSPHORUS 

THE three tall windows of the spacious room open 
on to a wide balcony which hangs above the 
headlong swinging waters of the Bosphorus. On an 
afternoon of one of the first days of August, 1877, 
these windows were all closed, and the heavy air of the 
empty room was made more oppressive by blended 
scents of musk and of tobacco. The permanent furni- 
ture was heavy and handsome; there w^s something 
French and something Oriental in its style ; and on and 
among these heavier pieces were the lighter Eastern 
things which travellers of wealth and taste gather in 
those parts ; and most obvious everywhere choice preys 
of needlework; delicate colours embroidered on silk 
or camel's hair were spread on screens or backs of 
chairs or heaped in a huddled mass on the piano. A 
great basket-trunk had been dragged from an inner 
room and stood, with its big domed top thrown open 
wide, between a heap of folded female clothes which 
were ready to be packed and an equal heap of like 
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goods which had been packed, pulled out again and 
flung pell-mell upon the floor. It was like a monu- 
ment of indecision. Had you been standing in this 
silent empty room on that slumbrous afternoon, you 
might have distinguished a low monotonous sound in 
the apartment on your left as you faced the window, 
a sound which would have told you that the Princess 
was taking a siesta in peace ; while from the bedroom 
on the other side came at intervals the sound of slip- 
pered feet shuffling hastily across the room accom- 
panied by a low murmur of protestations, which rose 
now and then to a shriller note of complaint. It was 
in that room, which was indeed her own peculiar 
shrine, that Miss Hartup was rehearsing protests, as 
her manner was, which she might or might not find 
courage at a later hour to launch at her niece, Daria 
Fane. It was this provoking niece who presently 
opened wide the principal door of the empty drawing- 
room, and came quickly in from the brighter staircase. 
Daria came in quickly, as she generally moved when 
she moved at all, but she stopped short almost on the 
threshold, glanced about her, tore off her gloves, and 
then advancing even more quickly, threw open all the 
three windows with impatient hands. She went out 
on to the balcony, deftly drew up the faded awnings, 
and let into the obscure apartment the deep rich sun- 
shine of the day. A cool current of air moved from 
the Euxine on the moving Bosphorus, and this spread 
now into the new-opened space, filling the large heav- 
ily-scented room with a feeling of life. Daria 
breathed in the air with widened nostrils as she came 
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in from the balcony, and so came face to face with a 
man who had followed her from the street. 

" You don't mind my coming in ? " he asked. 

She gave a slight nod which might have meant any- 
thing. Her prominent brows were frowning, and her 
deep-set eyes still looked about the place with gloom. 
She pointed to the trunk and the clothes with a short 
scornful exclamation, then turned and with a livelier 
annoyance swept the heap of stuffs from the piano to 
the floor. " How often am I to tell them not to pile 
things on my piano ? " she said angrily. From an ob- 
scure corner a rough-haired dog came sleepily and 
fawned upon her, and she absently fondled him while 
she frowned about her still. 

The man stood watching her, noting the fine curves 
of her figure and the lights in the ruffled hair from 
which she removed the picturesque hat which she had 
designed for her embellishment. 

" Come in or go out," she said to him, as she turned 
from the large gilt-framed looking-glass. " I can't 
bear men hanging in a doorway." 

" II faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermee," he 
quoted, with an accent which betrayed that he was not 
a Frenchman; and he closed the door behind him. 
For the rest it would have been hard to determine at 
a glance his nationality. He was tall, straight and 
thin, with close-cropped, fine yellow hair, which hardly 
showed the grey, a short-pointed beard of a darker 
yellow, and a moustache which was allowed to grow 
longer, and drawn into unwaxed points by a common 
action of the bony hands. The open air and Eastern 
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suns had painted his face with a deep reddish hue, in 
which the pale blue eyes made an effect almost start- 
ling. 

" Don't quote French," said Daria ; " it exasperates 
me — and do sit down." 

He seated himself without a word, watching her and 
smiling. She was still standing, and she held up her 
hand to him to command silence while she listened. 
There was not a sound on the right nor on the left. At 
the noise of the girl's entrance or at the feeling of her 
presence the Princess had awakened on her bed in the 
one room, and in the other the rehearsal had ceased, 
and Miss Hartup had seated herself in the chair before 
her dressing-table and was noiselessly adjusting her 
fringe. The girl stood listening for a minute, grace- 
ful as a young huntress expectant of the horn of 
Artemis. Yet the next moment she seemed rather an 
Aphrodite, in a softer rounder beauty, as she sank on 
to a little low couch near the windows. She was ex- 
pressive from top to toe. She turned her deep-set 
grave eyes upon the man. 

" Why don't you go back to your men — to the fight- 
ing?" she asked, with a slight contempt in her tone. 

" I don't know where they are," he said. 

" I thought they were to join Suleiman." 

" Doubtless they will," he said ; " and so shall I when 
I can make up my mind to leave you." 

" And you idle here when you might be fighting. I 
wish to heaven I might fight ! " 

He laughed low and comfortably. " I and my 
lambs are irregular and Asiatic," he said ; " we don't 
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mind fighting, but we prefer pillage. It is understood 
by Pashas that, if we happeu to be there when there is 
a battle, we will fight, and, when we fight, we fight 
without gloves. But I would rather be here — even 
when you are out of humour. What has made you 
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The imbecility of life," she said. She turned from 
him with a shrug of the shoulder. " What can I get ? 
What can I do ? I am two-and-twenty." 

" A ripe age," he murmured, drawing out his mous- 
tache as if he made his smile with his fingers. 

" All these years have I lived," she said, disregard- 
ing his comment, " and I am unknown, neglected, 
nobody." 

" You mean that the Embassies ignore you." 

" That, if you like, and more," she said. She looked 
angrily at the trunk and the huddled garments, and 
thence to the door of the Princess's room. "My aunt 
is connected with the best people in Russia," she said. 

" Perhaps you had better sink that for the moment," 
he said, "at least until your Muscovite kin are in 
Stamboul." 

" Do you think they will get there ? " 

" Yes," he said. 

" Much you seem to care." 

" Not much. I have become Asiatic. I have ex- 
hausted Europe. When the Sultan goes to the Eu- 
phrates, I shall apply for the captaincy of his body- 
guard. You don't know what a compliment it is to 
you that I linger so near to European civilization." 

She seemed to take no interest in his speech. 
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Indeed she was still thinking of herself. He realized 
this, and returned to that subject. 

" What do you want ? " he asked, looking at her 
studiously, smiling, drawing again the long moustache 
to a fine point. 

" Life," she said ; " life, and recognition and ap- 
plause — alleys of men through which I pass indifferent, 
and eyes everywhere looking, questions and whispered 
answers where I come." She ended her speech with 
an abrupt laugh. 

Very boring, I should think," said he. 
You ! " she said — " you care for nothing." 

" Except you," he murmured, but she took no notice 
of the exception. 

" All last winter," she continued, " I was slaving and 
slaving at my music — I have a box of compositions ; 
and I know that somewhere behind a shop in London 
some vulgar young man is writing the opera which I 
shall never write. It is maddening. I sometimes 
think I am a fool, and shall end by being an old maid 
like that in there " — ^and she nodded angrily towards 
the room of Miss Hartup. " I want everything ; I 
want fame; my appetite is boundless as the sea, and 
here am I, a girl with two aunts, a chit, cabined, 
cribbed, confined — ^ah ! " 

" What rum talk ! " He never took his eyes off 
her, though she hardly ever looked at him. 

" Shakespeare, or I think so," she said ; " but I sup- 
pose you read nothing, you want nothing, you care for 
nothing." 

" I want you." 
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This time she did not ignore his words. She turned 
upon him quickly, her deep eyes alight with sudden 
fire. 

" Did I not tell you again and again last winter that 
the condition of our friendship was that you should not 
make love to me ? " 

He looked at her with a contemplative air. " You 
don't really dislike it," he said at last quietly. 

" I loathe it," she said fiercely. " It degrades me to 
the level of the first peasant girl. To me love is only a 
memory, and an odious memory. When I was a little 
fool, twelve years old, I felt my grand passion, and I 
felt it for a fool and brute. When I was sixteen I was 
romantic; I nursed and whipped myself into the 
romantic vein ; I decked with all my fancies a young 
idiot with fine eyes because I needed a puppet for my 
fine feelings. Now I loathe the memory ; I loathe the 
bare idea of love ; I cannot bear to be touched." 

" You are more of a woman than you admit," he 
said, with a covetous gleam of his light eyes. 

She sprang up uneasy, indignant. " It is the condi- 
tion of our friendship," she said with more emphasis, 
" and you may take it or leave it. I want to be 
famous, flattered, courted," she went on — " to be 
pointed at by the fingers of the crowd, sought by the 
great men of the world. The banging hands of the 
theatre ! " She struck her own hands together. " I 
want to hear my opera sung by the greatest artists of 
the world, and to feel the triumph of each one of them 
as my own. Their voices should sound along my 
nerves, all mine, all mine! I want triumph." 
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" The men will seek you," he said, ignoring the end 
of her tirade. 

" But not to honour me." 

He laughed grimly. " Since you are a woman, after 
all," he said, " you must be sought as the prize, the 
prey." 

" Don't speak to me like that." She turned her 
deep eyes on him. " I am not afraid of you," she said. 

" I think you are afraid of nothing," he said ; " that 
is why I delight in you. I am a coward myself." 

" You don't tell the truth." 

" Who does ? " he asked, laughing. 

She never liked him so little as when he laughed. 
His laughter offended her ear ; it had no tone, no res- 
onance ; it was like the chuckling note of some animal 
or the jingling of metal plates. 

Perhaps it was time that this talk should end. It 
was broken by the entrance of Miss Hartup, who had 
renewed the curliness of the mahogany-coloured clus- 
ter which adorned her brow. Perhaps she also had 
touched the thin cheek bones lightly with colour, but 
their flush may have been due to a day sleep only. She 
came in neat and nimble, and held up her gold eye- 
glasses by their long handle. 

" Colonel Moor ! " she exclaimed, in a high voice 
and with a pretty air of surprise. " Moro Bey ! " 

Daria laughed scornfully. " You knew he was 
here," she said. 

" Daria ! And oh, what terrible untidiness ! " she 
added, surveying the open trunk and the clothes which 
littered the floor ; and then to the Colonel with a little 
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fluttering laugh she said, " What will you think of 
us?" 

" He will think you naive," said her niece, who was 
standing at the piano touching notes thoughtfully with 
careful finger. " He also thinks all women liars," she 
added, after a few more notes. 

" Daria I " 

The Colonel was holding Miss Hartup's little hand 
in his. " I must go," he said. 

" Go ? " she asked with regret. " Where ? " 

" Tonight to my lodging across the water — tomor- 
row to find Suleiman — ^and the enemy, if I can't avoid 
him. And you ? Does that trunk mean that you are 
going to take flight ? " 

" No," said Daria from the piano. 

Her aunt looked at the girl with distress and then at 
the door of the other bedroom. " The Princess is so 
hard to move," she moaned. " Oh, do you think there 
is any danger?" she added with clasped hands. 
" And does the Princess, being a Russian, make a dif- 
ference? I want her to call herself Mrs. Marlin." 

" You would hate not to say ' Princess,' " said 
Daria, looking over her shoulder. 

" You are safe enough," said the Colonel. " Per- 
haps the war won't come near you." 
Perhaps ? " she cried. 

They say that twenty thousand of * Mrs. Marlin's ' 
countrymen were killed or wounded at Plevna the 
other day to celebrate their Emperor's birthday. So 
perhaps after all the rest will get back across the 
Danube." 
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"What a dreadful loss of life!" cried the little 
lady, clasping her little hands wth all the rings twink- 
ling. 

" Oh, dreadful ! " he agreed with his clattering 
laugh. He crossed the room to the side of Daria 
Fane. He held out his hand, and she moved her 
right hand from the piano and laid it in his. He 
grasped it tightly, so tightly, that she looked at him 
with surprise and dawning anger. " I shall come 
back," he said. 

" Oh, do," she said, trying to withdraw her hand. 

" I shall come back for you," he whispered. 

" Let go my hand," she said quickly, " and go. 
Goodbye — ^yes, goodbye." 

As Colonel Moor went down the stairs, he passed at 
a corner a young man running up with a youthfulness 
which offended the elder man descending. With a 
movement which had become common, he drew out 
the right end of his moustache so that his well-shaped, 
big-boned hand came between his face and the glanc- 
ing eyes of the quick youth. A deep-seated prejudice, 
which he would have denied, made the Colonel clas- 
sify the youth as some sort of Bohemian or at least as 
somebody who had never belonged to a " decent " 
club ; and he said to himself, not for the first time, that 
women were no judges of men, and that these roving 
ladies whom he had just left, were too apt to gather 
about them the mere tag-rag and bob-tail of mankind. 
It struck the Colonel as odd that he had any prejudice 
left ; that was a familiar thought which always amused 
him. He went out smiling into the sunlight which 
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warmed him from all chilly thoughts, from all etivy of 
youth. 

The quick young man who bounded up the stairs 
had classified the Colonel, as he ran past him, as a 
soldier of some sort, and had left all thought of him 
behind as he hastened to renew acquaintance with the 
ladies who had excited his lively interest in other quar- 
ters of the globe. This eager youth was Chaloner 
Coop, who had but just arrived at Constantinople. 

CHAPTER XIX 

DARIA 

IT is small wonder that the eye of so passionate a 
recorder as young Chaloner Coop had turned for 
its drama in this year, 1877, to the war-worn lands of 
the Sultan. The time of conference and admonish- 
ment had passed; the dodges and delays, which are 
termed the resources of diplomacy, had been laid 
aside; and reform, with Midhat the Reformer, had 
been banished to the uncongenial air of Asia. Before 
tlie end of April Russia had declared war and set her 
troops in motion. Two powerful barriers lay between 
the advancing Muscovite and the golden city of his 
dreams; these barriers were the Danube River and 
the grim range of the Balkans. In June the Danube 
was crossed in four places, while the Turkish com- 
mander-in-chief sat musing on strategy in his tent and 
displaying to restless European spectators a more than 
Oriental apathy. Having crossed the river the Rus- 
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sians advanced towards the mountains; and as they 
came towards the ancient city of Tirnova, women and 
children came forth to meet them, bearing bread and 
salt, and priests descended singing, with banners borne 
before and sacred pictures. The first barrier had been 
crossed, and, as if to show the vanity of the second the 
brilliant Gourko threw himself with a mere handful of 
troops across the Balkans ; and it seemed as if Byzan- 
tium, city of wonder and beauty, of the future as of the 
past, lay naked to his hand. It seemed a triumph 
rather than a war. But no sooner had prophets more 
experienced than our sanguine young journalist an- 
nounced the immediate victory of the Czar, than 
events with all their inevitable irony made clear the 
vanity of prophecy. A Turkish army, too late to 
reach the city for which it had set forth, sat down by 
accident, or so it seemed, at a place neglected by the 
strategists ; there they dug ditches and made ramparts 
of the earth ; and there, before this Plevna of small im- 
portance some fifty thousand Russians were killed or 
wounded before its final fall. 

On the day when the impetuous Chaloner leapt up 
the stairs to pay his respects to the ladies and passed 
on his way Colonel Moor about to set forth, or so he 
had said, in search of his irregular cavalry, Plevna 
still held before it the greater part of the armies of the 
Czar. Meanwhile the small force, which had crossed 
the Balkans, had fallen back again; the attack had 
become a defence; and a small body of determined 
Russians, strongly intrenched in the Shipka Pass, 
sought only to prevent the powerful army of Suleiman 
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from piercing in its turn the mountain range, rescuing 
the army of Osman at Plevna and compelling the in- 
vaders to retreat beyond the Danube. Prophets, who 
had foretold the immediate capture of Constantinople, 
made haste to proclaim the headlong retreat of the 
Muscovite beyond the frontier of the Turkish Empire ; 
and the events were yet in the future which were to 
prove these prophecies as vain as those. 

Chaloner Coop was received with effusion by Miss 
Hartup, and by Daria Fane with a rather careless but 
friendly air. " You will undertake our defence ? " 
asked Miss Hartup, tinkling with chains and glasses as 
she almost ran to him and shook him by the hand. 
" Three unprotected women in a time of war ! " she 
exclaimed, and then again asked, rattling her bangles 
as she clasped her hands, " Are we safe ? " 

" Safe enough ! " said Coop cheerfully. " If they 
get to Constantinople — ^and that seems no certainty — 
they won't come this way." 

" But Cossacks ? Don't they range ? I am so ner- 
vous about Cossacks — and Circassians for the mat- 
ter of that. Anything irregular on either side is so 
alarming. And then there's Mrs. Marlin." She pro- 
nounced the name in an emphatic whisper and nodded 
to the door with a nod as expressive as Lord Bur- 
leigh's. 

" Mrs. Marlin ? " asked the young man with sur- 
prise. 

She came close to him and whispered a name and 
title in his ear. " I am trying to accustom myself to 
calling her ' Mrs. Marlin.' Her own name is so 
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dreadfully committal, so aggressively " She laid 

her short pointed finger on her lips with a look half- 
arch, half-anxious. 

" Oh, the Prin " he began, but broke off laugh- 
ing at her cry of alarm. 

Daria had shown no interest in the talk. She had 
turned back to the keyboard and was frowning 
thoughtfully on the notes. Chaloner glanced at her 
again and again, as he conversed with her aunt, and at 
last she seemed to remember his presence. She 
looked at him without turning her head. " You have 
just arrived? " she asked; " you came to us first? " 

" Can you ask ? " he said heartily. 

" You were in Pera yesterday," she said. 

" Now how did you know that ? You have mys- 
terious powers ; I always said so— second sight." 

" Every one has second sight nowadays," said 
Daria ; " you might credit me with third sight or 
fourth, or what you will." 

Chaloner laughed with the hearty laughter of the 
Coop family. " You are just the same," he said; " and 
that's all right. I am always so afraid that I shall find 
you changed." 

" I am the changeless East," she said ; " I am monot- 
onous, boring, but it is clumsy of you to say so." 

" Oh I say. But you are the same in that. You 
always bullied me, squashed me flat." 

" Your contentment is, and always was, insuffer- 
able." 

" You can't expect me to be sorry for that. I am a 
lucky beggar." 
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She thrust out her lips and bent over the piano. 
He really surprised her. When they met first, she had 
thought his content with existence an affectation. 
She had looked on a young man without beauty, 
without wealth, without conspicuous relations, a 
young journalist who wrote, printed, and lost the 
treasure of his brain, who did not even sign his name, 
sent hither and thither at the whim of an editor, one 
of a crowd, of a herd, a nobody. She had glanced at 
him with pity and had smiled grimly with her girlish 
lips at his air of cheerfulness, of wonder at his good 
fortune. But in time she had learned that his pleasure 
in his lot was real ; and now she held it genuine but 
stupid. It was stupid to be content with so little ; it 
was bovine, it was British, it was absurd. Presently 
she shut the piano and turned to him more squarely. 
" And who was with you ? " she asked. 

"With me?" 

" Yes ; you are stupid," she said — " the other young 
man, he who was with you yesterday ; you were just 
stepping from the bridge." 

" Third sight ! Fourth sight ! " cried he, laughing, 
and *' isn't he a good-looking chap?" he added with 
fervour. 

She laughed low for an answer. 

" He is also grandson, and the only grandson, of a 
millionaire. Calinari is his name." 

" He looked English." 

" If you were more English, you would think him a 
bit foreign." 

" And hate him for it," she said with a short laugh. 
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"An)rway he's English enough," said Chaloner, 
" though his grandfather is Greek or Greekish." 

" Is he of the Faubourg? " asked Daria. 

" Oh, we haven't got a Faubourg," Coop answered 
with his easy laughter — " only suburbs." 

" Is he what you call a * snob ' ? " 

" Not a bit," cried Chaloner eagerly ; " he's splendid. 
He's a new friend of mine, but I never met any one 
like him before ; he is all cleverness from top to toe." 

" A journalist too ? " 

" Oh no ; he's a devil of a swell. He'll be awfully 
rich and go into politics and make things hum. I tell 
you he's a little wonder, unique, and he knows it at his 
age. Just think what a start! None of the experi- 
ments and doubts and false starts! He knows what 
he's good for and he'll go for it straight." 

" Is the grandfather known, recognized — ^has he any 
position ? " she asked with an air of indifference. 

" Oh, Almanach de Gotha, yes ! He gives dinners 
to dukes and duchesses and such. He'll give a dinner 

for the Prin " He was stopped by a little scream 

from Miss Hartup, who was champing the bit, a little 
outside of the centre of interest. He nodded at her and 
said with a broad grin, " He'll give a dinner for Mrs. 
Marlin when you bring her to London next year ; and 
I'll stand on the pavement and see you all go in. You 
won't know me then." 

The young girl looked at him with scorn in her deep 
eyes. " How mean it sounds," she said, " and despi- 
cable. Dinners to dukes! I think all men are mean 
and vile, but you English are the meanest and vilest." 
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" Come, I say, you are English too." 

" Not today," she said. 

" Oh, my dear Daria," cried Miss Hartup expostu- 
lating; "your poor father was English, a thorough 
Englishman, and of course you follow your father, 
though of course on the mother's side you are more, 
more — well, we all know what that is ; " and she gave 
a solemn nod to the bower of the concealed Princess. 

To such platitudes the young girl did not even pre- 
tend to listen. She continued to look gravely on the 
smiling youth. " All you English care for/' she con- 
tinued, " is food and gold. You are the moneylenders, 
the universal usurers; and if you ever fight again, as 
my poor Russians are fighting now, it will be for your 
deferred interest." 

" Why, Daria," cried Miss Hartup in amazement, 
" it was only yesterday that you were abusing the Rus- 
sians and saying " 

" Don't tell me what I said yesterday," said Daria 
with terrible eyes. 

*' And oh, whatever are we talking about ? " cried 
Miss Hartup again. " Didn't we agree not to speak of 
the— of the — of the gentlemen at present in this coun- 
try. Anybody may hear us at any time. I live in a 
state of nerves which my doctor would, I know, de- 
clare impossible." 

Chaloner Coop tried to soothe the nerves. He 
pointed out again that the Bosphorus lay not in the 
direct track of war ; and that as a party the ladies were 
at least English enough to claim the protection of the 
Embassy at Therapia whither they could flee on any 
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day. " I wish," he said to Dana with the air of a 
schoolboy protesting against punishment, "that you 
wouldn't abuse the English. We ain't bad, you know. 
We do go in for fairplay and all that, and " 

*• Spare me the catalogue of national virtues, and 
bring your new rare bird, your Grgeco-British youth, 
to see me." 

" He has seen you," said Chaloner. 

" Then you saw me yesterday, and your pretended 
surprise was only the national hypocrisy." 

" I was surprised," he said. " I was sure you didn't 



see us." 



" As if you would know," she said. " Of course I 
saw you ; I can see with the sleeves of my jacket. What 
did he say about me? " 

Chaloner's face widened with a great grin. " Shall 
I tell you frankly ? " he asked. 

" You insult me," she murmured. 

" He said " 

"Well? What?" 

" Who is that dangerous female ? " 

Daria laughed with a fresh musical laughter. " Bring 
him, bring him ! " she said, and waved her hand like a 
queen dismissing a courtier. 

" Oh yes, Fm off," said young Coop, and having 
shaken each lady by the hand he ran away, grinning, as 
he came into the open sunlit air, partly for mere joy 
of life, partly at thoughts of the report which he would 
lay before the quick-witted Stephen. 
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CHAPTER XX 

AN INTRODUCTION 

THE welcome of these unprotected ladies delighted 
the happy Chaloner. For him it was another 
instance of the happy scheme of things, another proof 
of the truth of his belief that if one went about one's 
day's work and did not bother about pleasure, some- 
thing pleasant was sure to turn up. When he arrived 
in the Golden Horn he had found matters not arranged 
to his complete satisfaction. The steamer lay at rest 
on the deep water like a sea-bird, stranger from the sea. 
Tall masts and spars were in the midst of the roofs of 
the city, and minarets beyond the masts. A wide deep 
harbour, it was like an enchanted haven, and above it 
the enchantment of the luminous high blue air. He 
had pinched Stephen's arm as he stood beside him on 
the tranquil deck, uttered a few cries and snorts at the 
pageant, and had then hurried ashore in search of let- 
ters and telegrams. These telegrams and letters had 
vexed his eager soul ; for when he had read and re-read 
them, and impatiently considered the order of their 
sending out, he could make nothing of them but a com- 
mand to stay where he was till he heard further. Now 
he was burning for headquarters anywhere, for the 
crash of guns, for the pageant of the fray, for the 
sounding-board of the thousand tongues of rumour, for 
the centre of things. But it seemed that the pen-and- 
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ink strategists, whom he was to serve, could not yet 
determine where he would serve them best. The gen- 
erals were not moving where the journalists expected 
them to move ; and it was not sufficiently clear to Fleet 
Street where was the best chance of the most stimulat- 
ing headlines. Coop felt that he was valued and that 
they were anxious not to waste his talent ; that was de- 
lightful, but still he hated the delay. Why could they 
not leave the choice to him, asked his impatient soul. 
The capacious forehead of his editor rose before his 
mind's eye, and he seemed to see him and hear him as 
he weighed the pros and cons, himself the weightiest, 
conning the pros and prosing of the cons, as this sub- 
altern had described him in a flippant moment, and 
coming to no conclusion. " I am like a monkey at 
the end of a chain," Chaloner had said to Stephen 
when he came back and laid before him the packet 
of conflicting missives. 

" This monkey seems to be entirely ignored," Stephen 
had answered, rapping himself lightly on the chest. 

" Oh, where I go, you go of course," said the san- 
guine journalist. 

" I must have that clear," said Stephen. " I shall 
go to the Embassy." 

" They'll be awfully busy and awfully bored." 

"We pay them to be busy and to be bored," said 
Stephen. The appreciative friend had laughed and had 
opposed no more. 

Their steamer had anchored at dawn ; and it was in 
the exquisite clear light of the first morning of that 
mysterious world that the two friends had looked on 
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the grave ancient cypresses of the Seraglio point, the 
crowded roofs touched here and there to silver, the 
slender minarets, and eminent above many domes the 
dome of Saint Sophia. It was on the evening of that 
same day as they stepped into Pera from the long 
quivering bridge of boats which connects it with Stam- 
boul, moving in richer lights and heavier air, a glow of 
the descending sun and shadows lying long, it was there 
and then that Stephen first saw Daria. 

On the next day Chaloner Coop had been early afoot 
to find out where the ladies were living; and having 
gained this information he had embarked on one of 
the small steamers which pant and struggle against the 
sweeping current of the Bosphorus, and having dropped 
Stephen at Therapia, where he might vex and harry a 
hard-worked secretary at the Embassy, he had gone, 
as has been told, to announce his presence and proclaim 
his joy at meeting again these ladies whom he had met 
in more than one quarter of the globe. He came away 
with a renewed impression that it was amusing and 
amazing ; and as to the young girl, as to Daria Fane, he 
could put it into no words less strong than that it was 
a high privilege to be in her presence, to listen to her 
voice. " It is a privilege, a privilege," he said emphat- 
ically to Stephen, when he rejoined him at the hotel. 
" You may smile with all your superiority, but wait, 
my boy, wait ! " 

" It seems that that is to be our lot. I don't want 
to wait." 

" Nor do I. By heaven, no ! But if I must wait a 
day or two, it is something to wait in such society." 
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Are they all so wonderful ? " 
All intensely interesting, amazing, but of course it's 
the girl " 

" Oh, of course it's the girl,'* echoed Stephen, laugh- 
ing. 

"What?" cried Chaloner with round eyes. "You 
don't mean that you suppose that I — you don't mean 

that you suppose that she — ^why, she " He stopped 

speechless. 

" You mean that she is something out of the com- 
mon." 

" Out of the common ! " 

" A phoenix, a mermaid ? What ? " 

" All that and more," said Chaloner gravely. " If 
she ever care to marry " 

" Oh, she'll marry," said Stephen. " You forget 
that I've seen your black swan." 

"There is nobody in the world that she would 
think good enough," said Chaloner. Stephen laughed. 
" There is nobody in the world that is good enough." 
Stephen laughed again. 

" There is nobody that is half good enough," said 
Chaloner. 

Stephen laughed no more. A slight irritation pos- 
sessed him at his friend's extravagant eulogy of an- 
other, and that other a woman. He shrugged his 
shoulders. The next morning Chaloner burst in on 
him as he was dressing; he was flushed, excited, and 
waving a telegram. Stephen took it from his hand 
and read that his friend was to join at once the head- 
quarters of Suleiman Pasha, who was about to make 
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a vigorous effort to break through the Shipka Pass and 
raise the siege of Plevna. 

" Can I go too ? " asked Stephen. 

" Oh, yes — of course — I think so. Make haste and 
dress and we'll go up to Therapia and see what they 
say at the Embassy." 

At Therapia however it became clear that Chaloner 
Coop must start alone, and that the departure of his 
friend must be delayed. It appeared that too many 
travellers had been anxious to see some fighting ; that it 
was doubtful if there were not too many extra corre- 
spondents of newspapers already in the field. The 
secretary, who received them, was polite and hopeful ; 
he had heard of the parties of Madame Calinari; he 
was looking forward to his leave next summer. He 
hoped that he would be able to arrange matters for 
Stephen in a week or less. Chaloner expostulated, and 
suggested, and grew warm, but in vain. He was afraid 
that Stephen would think that he had brought him so 
far on false pretences. " I will wire to the Chief in 
London," he said to his friend, " and he shall see the 
Prime Minister ; I will square them at headquarters as 
soon as I get there ; I will get you there somehow. You 
must think me a fraud." He looked anxiously at 
Stephen, who ignored his anxiety. 

" If I don't get leave from somebody, I shall go with- 
out it," said that brilliant youth, smiling and confident. 

"Oh, don't do that," said the rising young diplo- 
matist. " We could not be responsible for your safety." 

" Nothing would happen to me," said Stephen light- 
ly ; but the secretary shook his official head. 
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Outside the walls of the Embassy, Chaloner Coop 
repeated, enlarged, and emphasized his regrets. Ste- 
phen took them rather coolly ; he was annoyed ; he felt 
that, had he not trusted his sanguine friend, he could 
have arranged this matter better himself before he left 
London. As the eager friend expatiated, Stephen 
walked beside him with deaf ears, exercising his mind 
in the composition of a letter to a London acquaintance 
who should present an ultimatum to Coop's editor, and, 
if he could not so arrange his immediate advance to the 
front, should offer him freely to other editors more able 
or more enterprising. As he would offer to pay his 
own expenses and work for an)rthing or nothing, he 
felt sure of a speedy response. His letter should be 
answered by a telegram. All ties of red tape should 
be politely but deftly unwound, and he would be 
promptly on the heels of his Coop. He began to feel 
the advantages of independence, of taking his orders 
straight from a London office. He would grasp easily 
this business of reporting, and do it a trifle better than 
the others. 

" You will come and be introduced to the ladies any- 
way ? " said Chaloner wistfully. " It's quite near and 
I shall have time before I start ; and you see I prom- 
ised." 

" You promised to take me to the war," said Stephen 
drily. . 

" Ah ! That is cruel, dear fellow. I never expected 
this red tape and rot. The moment I reach the army 
I'll see the Pasha and I'll make him ask for you. And 
you will let me take vou to the ladies ? Do ! " 
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Stephen yielded gracefully to these entreaties. In- 
deed he had determined to be introduced. If he must 
wait, it would be well to know somebody there; and 
moreover he felt some curiosity about this young girl, 
whom the fervid Coop proclaimed musician, philoso- 
pher and woman of the world. He quietly put aside 
three-quarters of the talents and the charms as due to 
the temperament of a zealous admirer; but even then 
enough remained to yield him hope of amusement while 
he waited there. So he allowed himself to be taken 
where he wished to go, and accepted with renewed 
amiability Ihe warm gratitude of his friend. 

Stephen was a little disappointed with his visit. The 
interest of the ladies seemed to be exhausted by Chal- 
oner Coop, his immediate departure, his probable vis- 
ions, his possible dangers. Stephen felt himself like 
the friend of the hero in an old-fashioned play, which 
in the case of his friend and himself seemed a reversal 
of the natural roles which was almost comical. Chal- 
oner now and then made an effort to drag him to the 
front, but Stephen would not advance; he was polite, 
but ironical. Daria spoke little, and Miss Hartup 
much. When Chaloner had declared that they must 
go, and Stephen had risen silently at the summons, they 
were delayed by the tardy entrance of the Princess. 
She pushed her door open with her foot and came in 
smiling and smoking a cigarette. She was wrapped 
in an ample robe of some soft stuff, tea-gown or dress- 
ing-gown or nondescript, which did not hide the large 
curves of her figure. The absence of stays seemed al- 
most aggressive. She looked lazy and amiable, but not 
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stupid. Her brown eyes, which had been carelessly 
touched with some dark pigment, showed in their depth 
a slumbrous twinkle which promised humour. Her 
hair was thick, dark and glossy, parted in the middle 
and drawn smoothly into a lump at the back of the neck, 
like the plaited tail of a cart horse. 

" This is Mrs. Marlin," said Miss Hartup, with nods 
and becks to Stephen. 

" Mrs. Marlin " held out a large shapely hand. " 'E 
is 'ansom," she said to Daria. She spoke English well, 
but with a strong foreign accent; her voice was deep 
and rich. Stephen laughed and looked an* apology at 
the girl, who took no notice of the remark. He looked 
back at the Princess and was struck by her resemblance 
to a seal. One cannot imagine a seal at home in cor- 
sets. 

Meanwhile Chaloner was saying goodbye, and Miss 
Hartup was tumbling over her words in the fear of 
omitting something which she was eager to say to him. 
When he escaped from her, she turned her eyeglasses 
on Stephen. 

You stay to defend us," she cried. 

I shall be honoured," he said, with a bow. 

It must be so hot in a Pera hotel," she cried; 
worse, I am sure, than in the dear dark narrow alleys 
of Stamboul. I am sure you will be ill." 

I am never ill," said Stephen. 

Come 'ere," said the Princess deeply. " This piano 
is to us ; but there is a room below." 

Coop turned on Stephen eyes of warm congratula- 
tion. " You can start just as quickly from here," he 
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said; "and you are near the Embassy. I am so 
glad." 

" I will ask about the room as we go out," said 
Stephen politely, with a look which passed over the 
three ladies but was ignored by the youngest. 

" Is not she wonderful ? " asked Chaloner as they 
went homeward. 

" Like a seal," said Stephen. 

"A seal! Miss Daria like a seal!" He was 
shocked by the comparison. 

" I thought you meant the Princess. The girl did 
not give us a sample of her quality. She was silent 
as a Sphinx." 

"YouVe hit it," said Chaloner thoughtfully. 
" That's what she is, a Sphinx." 

" Bah ! " said Stephen. " I'm sick of Sphinxes. 
There are almost as many Sphinxes as women." His 
quick mind flew back to England and to Elf. That 
English girl was comically unlike a Sphinx, and yet 
it seemed that he had failed to read her. " Hang 
women ! " he said largely. " I want to see the fight- 
mg. 

Chaloner burst out laughing. " You might get both 
together," he said. 

Stephen smiled faintly ; he often thought his friend's 
fun rather clumsy. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ABOVE THE SWINGING BOSPHORUS 

TWO days after their first meeting Daria and 
Stephen seemed to be friends of old standing; 
or rather they had drawn near, each conscious of a 
new influence, half pleased and half doubtful, while 
the outcome might be love or might be hate, but could 
not be indifference. It was morning, and they were 
together on the balcony, high above the Bosphorus. 
The air, which stirred the awning above their heads, 
went with the current far below and barred the Euxine 
to ascending ships. Stephen was sitting, a straw hat 
on his knee; his eyes bright with interest looked up 
at the girl, who stood, a dark supple figure, against 
the hazy golden light. It was an atmosphere of Titian. 
She had already shown to him more than once an 
amazing faculty of reading his thoughts. She looked 
at him now with a sidelong glance and said with a 
smile — 

" That is why I like it." 

" Like what ? " he asked with a smile quickly re- 
sponsive. 

" The Bosphorus is such a background," she said 
with an artful simplicity. 

He laughed and said, " What an object for the an- 
cient Bosphorus!" 

" It likes it," she said ; " it takes me in and I take 
it in. I am stronger, cleverer, happier for it; it was 
meant for me and I love it." 
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She stretched her arms out towards the ruffled wa- 
ters far below her. It was a movement of that sinuous 
grace which Stephen thought so far from English 
women. It made him think of English girls, who 
turned their square shoulders when they turned their 
heads towards him and moved a right arm as if it 
held a lawn-tennis racquet. 

"It is the right place," she said, "and the right 
time. The air trembles with events and with emo- 
tions. If I listen with all my ears, far off I hear the 
murmur of the war, the thud of marching soldiers, the 
drone of guns." 

" How many hundred miles away ? " asked Stephen, 
smiling. 

" How English and how dull ! " she said. " I always 
think of English statesmen reading statistics, statistics 
— and shaping an Imperial policy to the price of hogs." 

" Hogs are important." 

" They are disgusting," she murmured. " Do hogs 
also follow the flag?" 

Stephen laughed. She asked no further answer; 
her mood had changed. She was leaning lightly on 
the railing of the balcony, and with her head turned 
northward. She seemed to enjoy with a fine luxury 
the movement of the cooler air. Presently her lips 
parted as if to drink the refreshment of the north, and 
then they moved in a rich murmur — 

" Like to the Pontic Sea. 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont " 
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" By George, that's fine," said Stephen when she 
paused. 

" Do you know who made it ? " she asked. 

" Oh, come, I'm not so illiterate as all that. It's 
Shakespeare." 

" We foreigners read Shakespeare," she said, " but 
you English only swear by him. You brag about 
Shakespeare and about the Bible, but a friend of 
mine at the German Embassy told me that you read 
neither." 

" You are English," he said ; " Daria Fane ! All 
Fanes are English. You must take your share of the 
national faults." 

She looked at him thoughtfully. " I don't think I 
shall be English," she said ; " I would rather be By- 
zantine." 

She still looked down at him quite gravely. He 
thought her beautiful. The drowsy light under the 
awnings seemed her fit atmosphere; the yellow awn- 
ings had been burnt almost colourless by many suns. 

" In England you have no religion," she said. 

" Oh, come, I say," said he ; " it is the thing we 
care about — ^that and politics." 

" You only care for the fighting," she said. " You 
have a thousand sects and no religion; so my Ger- 
man friend told me." 

" Don't believe him," said Stephen ; " believe me. 
And be English," he added more earnestly. " It is 
best in the long run ; it pays." 

" It pays," she echoed ; " yes, that is English. Are 
you rich?" 
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I have enough," he said, smiling. 
Don't say you are content," she cried. " Enough ! 
It is the vilest word in the dictionary." 

Her attention seemed to move from him again. 
" * Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on.' Play- 
ers' rant. A man half strangled with jealousy doesn't 
use simile; yet it is fine too. To keep straight on 
and seize and hold." She clenched her shapely hand. 
" Chaloner said that you were rich," she said pres- 
ently, " and money is more and more power, and that 
you were clever, and that you would have a career." 

" Chaloner ! " he repeated thoughtfully. 

"Is that improper?" she asked. "I like first 



names." 



" I wish you would call me by mine." 

She ignored this request. "And I like Chaloner," 
she said ; " he enjoys life ; he is always at the play — 
not the machine-made things of the theatre, chopped 
into lengths with a bang at the end of each — ^but the 
intricate strange drama of life, woven before us and 
shot with a thousand dyes." 

" He would like that phrase," said Stephen ; " he 
would jot it in shorthand on his cuff." 

" Is all that true which he said of you ? " she asked. 

She asked him about himself as calmly as if she 
were asking one of the Magnall's Questions, which 
had helped her English education. The strange thing 
was that he was so dull in seizing the opportunity of 
talking about himself. He was looking at her, think- 
ing of her. She seemed to absorb the interest avail- 
able at the moment. 
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" What brought you here ? " she asked, still insistent 
upon him. 

" To see life," he answered. 

" If you go up there," she said, nodding northward, 
" you will see death." 

Her voice had a flexibility and variety which moved 
him. He caught himself shuddering, and laughed. 

"There is a slight chill in this delightful air," he 
said. 

" If you are afraid of it, go in. 
i would rather stay with you. 

" That sort of thing has been said to me before, 
she said drily. " Chaloner said that you were clever, 
very clever, and original." 

" He is an enthusiast." 

" He is refreshing sometimes." She stretched out 
her arms and yawned with a large freedom. *' I wish 
I could go to the war," she said ; " if anything could 
persuade me to be a man, it would be that common 
power of starting off alone. A girl with two aunts! 
It is absurd as a French farce. Two clogs ! But why 
did you leave England? Something there made you 
go. What?" 

Stephen laughed, and then wondered at his laugh- 
ter. That which had sent him forth was a girl's re- 
fusal to marry him; that seemed a strange subject of 
mirth. It was strange, he thought, that he had fancied 
himself in love. Why did he know now more clearly 
than before that he had felt for Lady Elfrida a mere 
passing tenderness, that he had recognized her charm 
and thought it wise to yield to it? That was true ; but 
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he had thought himself in love; and now he knew 
that he had not loved. Why did he know it now? 
Thus he was asking questions of himself. Was it pos- 
sible that he was beginning to realize what love was ? 
He had arrived at that question. 

"What are you thinking about?" asked the girl, 
smiling curiously, with drooped eyelids. 

He flushed and laughed again, but spoke no word. 

" I can guess," she said ; " it was a sentimental com- 
plication — 2i disappointment as they call it." She 
made a face of mockery as she suggested this. 

" How did you — why did you think that ? " 

" I divine it." 

Her eyes met his with no sign of fear. A stronger 
movement of the air shook the awning over her head 
and made her face mysterious. He felt his heart 
throb; he wanted to speak, but for a moment could 
not trust his voice. He was afraid; he said to him- 
self that this would never do. Of all men he was the 
last who should fall in love with a foreign woman. If 
si ! were not foreign, she was not English enough for 
him. He would have to persuade people, and espe- 
cially constituents, that he himself was English. In a 
moment he had a fleeting vision of Daria in sables on 
a political platform ; the voters would think her a for- 
eign serpent, and what would she think, and possibly 
say, of them? Would she taunt them with the price 
of hogs ? He began to laugh again. 

"Do you do me the honour to laugh at me?" she 
asked, amiably indifferent. " When do you expect to 
start for the Balkans ? " 
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I might get a telegram any day after tomorrow." 
I shall be sorry." 

Will you?" he asked, and was surprised by the 
sudden fervour of his tone. 

" Not inconsolable," she said quietly, looking down 
upon the ruffled waters. 

" I should like a little time," he said ; " it is very 
pleasant here and now. Are you so determined not 
to be English, Miss Fane ? " He emphasized the Eng- 
lish name. 

" Is not the horror of being called ' Miss ' enough 
to. prevent ? I hate * Miss ' — ' Mees ' — it is a French 
caricature." 

Are you so Russian, then ? " 
They are at least capable of an idea," she said 
quickly, " and of dying for it. They fight to free Sla- 
vonic kinsmen from the Sultan ; they fight and die for 
an idea — not for a flag and trade to follow ! " 

"For an outlet to the Mediterranean?" suggested 
Stephen. 

" Oh, statesmen and diplomatists ! " she said. " I 
don't like educated Russians; they are French with- 
out wit. But the peasants are good, ignorant, nomadic, 
blindly pushed on, but capable of good — of faith." 

" Are you a democrat ? " asked Stephen, smiling. 

" I hate labels," she said. " As for this Eastern 
Question, Mazzini was right. To check Russia the 
Balkan States should have been freed and banded to- 
gether for mutual defence, and the kingdom of Poland 
should have been revived. Now it is too late. The 
task has been left to Russia, and she will do it." 
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" I shall know more about that when I see the 
Shipka Pass," said Stephen. 

" Oh, talk of other things," she said ; " of balls and 
parties, and people and absurdities, or rather don't 
talk, but come into breakfast." 

The ladies lived in the foreign fashion, and this meal 
in the large shaded room was very pleasant to the hun- 
gry youth, who had eaten nothing since waking but 
a roll and coffee. The Princess, wrapped in another 
loose informal robe, looked on him till he felt almost 
shy; Miss Hartup twinkled and chattered, while lit- 
tle lights were thrown about the room by the moving 
eyeglasses ; and the young girl, amiable, witty, clever, 
pleased with no effort. She was in her most sociable 
mood. The presence of the clever handsome lad kin- 
dled her interest. She touched lightly on many things. 
Stephen wondered at her. She looked so young, al- 
most like a child, and yet she seemed to have read as 
many books as a blear-eyed scholar in for " Greats " ; 
and if she looked like a child at one moment she looked 
at the next a mysterious wise woman. He could not 
read her deep eyes when the shadow was on them. 
And then he remembered that he was leaving out her 
greatest talent; he remembered the words which a 
great master of music had said of her, and which Chal- 
oner had repeated to him. It seemed possible that she 
would grow to be the woman who would prove that a 
woman might compose music worthy of a man and a 
master. 

" Are you not taught in England that it is rude to 
stare?" she asked. 
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"Yes," said he, "but I can't help it. You are 
wonderful." 

The Princess indulged in a rich low chuckle. 

CHAPTER XXII 

IN THE HOUSE OF MORO BEY 

ON the next morning Stephen was again in attend- 
ance on Daria. They crossed the Bosphorus 
to the Asian shore, carrying with them an agitated 
Miss Hartup and an armed and wily dragoman. Miss 
Hartup was twittering with apprehensions and dared 
not put up her glasses lest she should see the hordes 
of Asia descending upon her. However, as her fears 
subsided, her tremulous love of art began to rise, and 
no long time had passed before she was established 
on a rickety camp stool in a deserted street making a 
wobbly sketch of an unsteady wall in muddled water- 
colours. She insisted that the dragoman should stand 
on guard close behind her back, keeping a watchful 
eye on all sides for ruthless marauders; and, as she 
dabbed, she addressed to her protector frequent ques- 
tions, as Fatima to Sister Ann. The wily dragoman 
made use of all his intelligence to keep the lady's fears 
at the right level, lively enough to maintain her grati- 
tude to himself, but not so lively as to cause her flight 
into Europe. 

Daria, bored by her attendant aunt, left her to her 
fearful joys and wandered up the silent village with 
Stephen at her side. Going forward with no purpose 
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they came to a narrow alley or passage on their right, 
which looked obscure and cool; and Daria proposed 
to explore it. Stephen felt it his duty to demur ; but 
the girl, paying no attention to his objection, immedi- 
ately proceeded on her way, and the youth could but 
follow where she led. He was beginning to follow 
with a strange docility. It seemed a village of the 
dead, and the dim alley led straight between blank 
walls behind which fancy might picture imprisoned 
women, lush gardens, murmuring fountains and all the 
easy properties of the sentimental tourist. Daria had 
stopped, hopeless of finding further interest in this nar- 
row way, when a low door, which she had not noticed 
in the straight shadowed wall beside her, opened sud- 
denly and a tall man, stooping through the doorway, 
almost struck her as he came out. For a moment he 
seemed about to step back ; the next moment he caught 
her by the wrist, but instantly, as he saw the youth 
behind her, he loosed his hold and laughed. Stephen 
saw nothing but that a man had appeared who in the 
shadow seemed to be European. Daria was angry, 
but quite calm. "You have no manners," she said. 
And what are you doing here ? " she added presently. 

Living here," he said. 
" You said you were going to the front." 

I am safer here," he said. 

Coward ! " she said quietly. 

Oh yes." Though he spoke to her, and now with 
his most polite tone, he looked beyond her, peering at 
the young man who had followed her. "Then you 
had not come to pay me a visit ? " he asked with regret. 
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" I neither knew nor cared where you were." 

" Cruel ! " he said ; " and won't you introduce me ? " 
he added after a moment. 

" Colonel Moor," she said — " Mr. Stephen Cali- 
nan. 

She did not mumble the names as if their owners 
were bound to be ashamed of them, which is the mod- 
ish fashion of Britons. Yet was she content to name 
them clearly; she gave no further information to 
either nor showed the faintest sympathy with their 
mutual interest. She turned away and began to go 
back along the alley. 

" Won't you come in and see my garden ? " asked 
the Colonel, looking after her. 

" No, thank you. I am going to take Aunt Caroline 
home." 

" Won't you come in for a few moments ? " asked 
the Colonel of Stephen. 

Daria stopped and looked at the younger man, 
whose eyes sought hers for guidance. " Stay," she 
said ; " you will find it interesting and him — Colonel 
Moor, Moro Bey, of Irregular Turkish Cavalry; it 
is good copy for your new profession." 

" Your new profession ? " asked the Colonel of 
Stephen. 

" I am a war correspondent," said Stephen. 
You have not got there yet," said the Colonel. 
Nor you," said Daria looking back over her 
shoulder. 

" I start tonight," he said. 

"Then we shall look for you at luncheon tomor- 
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row," she said. " And you," she said to Stephen — 
"we shall see you this evening?" 

" Oh yes," said Stephen. 

** But you won't see me," said Moro Bey, " either 
today or tomorrow. I am going this time. Good- 
bye ! " He strode after her and grasped her hand, 
whispered some words, and then added aloud, " I shall 
return and lay my laurels at your feet." 
Laurels ! " she echoed scornfully. 
Or loot," he said and laughed. 

The two men watched her as she moved away up 
the narrow path, and when she was no more to them 
than a little dark figure against the patch of vivid 
light which marked the end of that narrow alley, the 
Colonel, taking hold of Stephen's arm, pushed him 
gently through the little doorway. There was a small 
garden of neglected flowers and a little fountain play- 
ing lamely, and beyond this a room which showed 
signs of western occupation. Here stood a writing- 
table with papers on it and a shabby armchair with a 
cigar-box open beside it; a hunting crop lay across 
the faded divan. The younger man looked around 
him with quickening interest. Though he wished that 
he was still beside the lady, he was glad to be here. 
He felt a personality which promised interest. He 
was not sure if he liked the man ; he had disliked him 
five minutes before when he saw him pursue the girl, 
take her hand in a manner almost masterful and 
speak low to her — ^probably about himself. Daria had 
shrugged her shoulders and the Colonel had laughed 
— ^probably at him. Albeit he felt interest in this Moro 
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Bey; the mere fantastic title aroused interest. He 
was meditating some questions which should draw 
this new acquaintance into useful self-revelations 
when the' new acquaintance began to talk without the 
prompter. Talking gaily he pushed Stephen into the 
easy chair and pointed to the cigars. Conversation 
began to flow without break or pause; but ever the 
easy stream of talk ran more and more full with the 
affairs of Stephen, his past and future, his relations, 
his prospects and his hopes. In a short time the older 
man knew much of the younger, but the younger knew 
no more of the elder than he had inferred at the first 
glance. And yet he felt that he knew him well, and 
described him to himself as the absolute man-of-the- 
world. He was so keenly interested by this complete 
being that he forgot to think of Miss Fane. It was 
amazingly stimulating the mere contact with this man 
of large experience. When they had passed lightly 
over the boy's home and college, his prospects and his 
aims, the talk touched at last the ladies of the Bos- 
phorus, and especially the beautiful Daria; but this 
subject checked the ready talk of the youth, and the 
Colonel dropped it instantly. He sat at his table fin- 
gering the papers before him or the end of his mous- 
tache and smiling on the young man at ease in the 
chair. 

I see that you are very cynical," he said. 

I try to see things as they are," said Stephen with 
satisfaction. 

" Quite right ! " said Moro Bey. " If you can see 
things as they are at your age, you will go far. Most 
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clever boys see nothing but goddesses in clouds or 
Utopias and all that." 

Stephen laughed as if he were being tickled, as per- 
haps he was. He lit a cigarette, which he preferred 
to the large cigars of his host. 

" You are sure you have no prejudices? " asked the 
Colonel. " Would you rob a church and say your 
friend had done it ? " 

Stephen laughed. *' I see no likelihood of having 
to answer that question," he said. 

" One never knows," said the Colonel. " I know 
this," he added — "that to succeed in life you must 
see clearly the next thing which you want, and 
must let nothing prevent you from grasping it — 
nothing." 

" Nothing? " asked Stephen, smiling. 

" No scruple of any kind," said his mentor, smiling 
in answer. " Take me for instance." 

"Ah, yes," said Stephen with curiosity and think- 
ing suddenly that he had not made much progress in 
knowledge of his new friend. 

" Oh, it's nothing," said the Colonel — " a mere mat- 
ter of sport last winter, but it shows what I mean. 
Duck was my immediate object. I lay out on the 
marshes down that way," he continued, nodding 
vaguely towards the coast of Asia Minor. " I had 
been waiting a devil of a time when I happened to 
notice in a ditch on my right something which looked 
like a dead body. It was growing lighter, and pres- 
ently I made out that it was the body of a youth lymg 
face downward. I was just going across to see if he 
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were alive or dead when I saw far off against the sky 
my ducks. I had two guns and I got three ducks, and 
the third fell plump on the back of my friend in the 
ditch. He never stirred, and so I knew that he was 
dead. Would you have gone first to the fellow in the 
ditch and lost your chance at the duck ? " 

" What did you do with him — it — ^the body ? " asked 
Stephen. 

" Picked the duck off him and left him there." 

Stephen shivered. Then with a quick glance at the 
Colonel he cried out, " I don't believe a word of it ; 
you made up the whole story." 

" It's what you call a parable," said Moro Bey. 

" I was sure it wasn't true," said the youth with 
relief. 

" You are right. I have not shot a duck since I was 
a boy on the Potomac." 

" You are American ? " asked Stephen with renewed 
interest. 

" I was born in Virginia," said the Colonel ; " but 
my mother was a Creole and my father was an Eng- 
lishman." 

" I knew an English Moor," said Stephen, " but I 
think he had an * e ' at the end of his name." > 

" I haven't an English relation left alive," said Moro 
Bey. 

Colonel Moor's servant now came in and announced 
that breakfast was ready, and they went into a larger 
and barer room. To be attended peacefully by a lean 
fierce man, whose broad sash was adorned with a little 
armoury of knives and pistols, was a new experience 
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to Stephen, who, while he ate with good appetite, 
amused himself by making journalistic phrases de- 
scriptive of the scene and people. He was making 
experiments in his new art. Now and then recurred 
to him the question whether his host were really so 
free from all scruple as he said. Had he no. religion, 
no moral code? Was that the secret of success in 
life? Had this strange man succeeded? How old 
was he, and how far forward had he got ? A Colonel, 
a Bey? These were not signs of any great eminence. 
And these quarters were rather shabby, though the 
attendant with silver-mounted panoply made a goodly 
show. But perhaps the aims of this puzzling person 
were other and were attained. He had never met a 
man who puzzled and interested him so much. 

After breakfast they went back into the other room 
and Colonel Moor lighted a cigar. "You are very 
temperate, I see," he said to Stephen. 

I never drink wine till night," said Stephen. 
I never drink it at any time," said the other. " I 
am a follower of Mohammed ; " and he laughed his 
clattering laugh, which was like tin plates falling in 
a heap. He opened a drawer and produced some 
cards. " Do you play ecarte ? " he asked. 

Stephen rather admired his own play at this game, 
which he had learned that he might oppose his grand- 
father on quiet evenings at home; but nevertheless 
after an hour of fluctuating fortune he had lost more 
than five pounds. 

" No more ! " said the Colonel, pushing the cards 
into the drawer. " I should win nine times out of ten 
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with you. ril give you a bit of advice too. Never 
play with a man whom you don't know." 

" I trust you," said Stephen, but not gaily. He did 
not grieve for the loss of the money, but the comment 
on his skill vexed him a little. 

" You are wrong," said Moro Bey ; " trust nobody, 
unless you have him tight under your thumb. And 
drink neither wine nor spirits morning or night; so 
shall you have all other men at a disadvantage." 

Stephen laughed again, but the Colonel eyed him 
gravely. He led him to the door which opened into 
the narrow alley and took leave of him with an air of 
courtesy and kindness. 

CHAPTER XXni 

A FIRST STEP 

ON the evening of the same day anybody, who en- 
joyed the privilege of following Miss Hartup 
to her bower, would have found that lady wrapped in 
a primrose-coloured dressing-gown which was adorned 
with much lace and some ribands. She lay prone 
upon her bed, enduring one of her headaches, which, 
it is superfluous to add, differed from those of all other 
female sufferers. She was proud of her headaches 
and defended their special quality with the ardour of 
a patentee. She was proud of her remedies also and, 
as she now lay in a comfortable obscurity, her intel- 
lectual faculties were occupied by the two tumblers, 
each with its tablespoon, which stood beside her bed. 
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It was of the first importance to remember from which 
she had sipped last and to bear in mind the future 
moment at which she must sip from the other. There 
lay Caroline Hartup, like an Ariel with a dislocated 
wing, intent upon her medicinal sips, while in the sit- 
ting-room next door it is to be feared that the two 
companions of. her travels enjoyed the larger calmer 
atmosphere which the absence of that most vivacious 
lady rendered possible. 

"Your Aunt 'Artup is a goose," said the Princess 
amiably. 

Daria had no wish to dispute the verdict, which was 
familiar to her ear as How-dye-do. She was seated 
on the floor with the back of her head against the sofa, 
on which her wiser heavier aunt reclined. She was 
a little tired, a little weary of the sun, and she gave 
herself with a voluptuous lassitude to this hour of 
early evening which has so delicate a charm. Through 
the wide-open windows came the fragrance which the 
declining day leaves as a legacy, a tenderness, a half- 
melancholy charm. 

" Talk to me," said Daria drowsily. 

The Princess laid down the end of her last ciga- 
rette. " It is for you to talk," she said, and she quoted 
after a pause, " * Better is a poor and a wise child than 
an old and foolish king.' " 

" But you are not foolish, and I am not wise. I feel 
capable of folly, of egregious folly." 

Of falling in love, perhaps? " asked her aunt. 
What is falling in love ? " asked the girl thought- 
fully. 
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The Princess smiled inscrutably. She remembered 
and she sighed; and then she uttered words of wis- 
dom. " Don't ask ; don't question ; don't pull it to 
pieces. Is it perhaps this young elegant who pleases 
you ? " she asked after a silence. 

" No one pleases me. I am like that. I do pull it 
to pieces; I can't help it. Yesterday on that bal- 
cony " 

" Oh, balconies ! " murmured the Princess. " There 
is always a balcony." She rolled the word in a deep 
rich tone with a strong accent on the second syllable. 

" Many balconies and few Romeos," said Daria. 

" And what happened on your balcony ? " 

" We were talking, and then- " 

" Then ? " She smiled largely as she awaited the 
answer. 

" Then I could feel your young elegant grow ten- 
der, more tender, almost human. I liked it; I loved 
it." Her voice trembled with feeling. 

" Ah ! " said the Princess with large sympathy, 
which yet seemed like a sigh. 

" I loved it not him. If he loved me, I should warm 
myself at it. I am cold ; I have a heart of ice." 

Her aunt laughed low and comfortably. " My 
child," she said, " you are warm. Make no mistake ; 
your heart is warm, perhaps dangerously hot. But 
you analyse, child of your generation, you pick to 
pieces, you dissect; that chills you." 

" How can I help it? In this ridiculous balcony I 
was listening, a little amused, indifferent — ^you know." 

" Yes, I know ; you were flirting." She rolled the 
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"r" of the word and gave it an air most foreign, 
which added to its attraction. 

" Then there came something into his voice, and I 
was thrilled as by certain notes of the violin. I looked 
away. I caught my breath. Then I said to myself 
that I was a fool, that I would not be afraid to look 
at him. I turned calmly to look into his eyes, and in- 
stead of looking into his eyes I find myself inspecting 
—what?" 

" What ? " echoed the Princess. 

" The skin of his nose." 

The aunt rolled a little over on the sofa in the lan- 
guid effort to see the niece's face. She was shaken 
with silent laughter as she moved. But the niece was 
not amused ; she was indignant. 

" Is it amusing to see things like that ? " she asked. 

*' Is it rough ? Is it ugly ? " asked the Princess with 
interest. 

" No," said Daria ; " it is fine for a Briton. Have 
you not noticed that in all Teutonic people, even in 
the most refined, the skin of the nose is coarse ? It is 
like a face-sponge. Do you think I wish to see such 
horrors? I would like to see all things rose-coloured. 
When you were a girl, did you see all things in a mist 
of rose colour? Did you see nothing in the young 
men who loved you but his adoring eyes? Did you 
see him tout simplement and love him ? " She half 
turned to peer up at the face of the elder woman, who 
shook her sleek head slowly. 

" It is so long ago," she said. " I look back what 
your English call a devil of a way." 
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^* My English I " said Daria petulantly. Then she 
returned to the question which interested her. " But 
you remember/' she said ; " of course you remem- 
ber." 

" I have had two 'usbands, and — veil, I am an old 
woman and am grateful for peace. Some one asked 
of Sophocles, when he was old, if he regretted the loss 
of love, le temps des amours, and he said he was like 
a prisoner freed from a cruel gaoler or a sick man 
cured of a fever, or some such thing. I am like 
Sophocles, only not so famous. But these sayings are 
for old women and old poets. You, my child, have 
before you the tyrant and the fever." She passed her 
plump brown hand round the girl's head and laid it 
against her cheek. " Varm," she said, " your blood 



is var-r-rm." 



Daria's lips curled with contempt. " Blood ! " she 
muttered. 

" You like this youth ? " said the Princess, encour- 
agingly. 

Daria replied only by a gesture of the hand. " Con- 
sider this," she said after a minute. " Here is summer 
and sunshine and sweet air, a romantic place where 
Europe and Asia take hands, a balcony^-everything. 
The scene is set; and there am I alone, in my best 
looks, heart- free, waiting. At this time and place there 
enters a young man, an appropriate young man. How 
can I tell if I care for him? If I met him elsewhere 
should I care a pin for him? If another young man, 
totally different from this young man, had come to me 
here and now, when the scene is set and I am in the 
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heroine's vein, should I not have liked him just as 
well?'' 

" If and if and if," said the Princess. " Little vivi- 
sector, you pull to pieces the beauty of your life. I 
knew this boy's grandfather." 

" Did you ? You never said so." The tone of her 
voice was changed ; it had a new variety of interest. 

" You nev6r asked me. He was my good friend 
and he made some money for me. He has made much 
money for himself. All around this Levant he is very 
strong and very rich. He has peered into a thousand 
things with his little bright eyes." 

" And he has no son ? " asked the girl. 

" Only one daughter, who is the mother of this young 
elegant." 

" So Chaloner said." 

" Yes, so Chaloner said." 

"And position? Chaloner would be no judge of 
that," she added with decision. 

The Princess tapped the face which was still turned 
from her. " In England," she said, " every day money 
is more and more. And the boy is clever ; he will rise. 
He is not of those who are kept down." 

" Yes, he is clever," said Daria thoughtfully, " and 
confident. With money he must rise. Should I care 
for that? What would it mean for me?" 

" Again you will pick it to little bits," said the Prin- 
cess. " It would mean much for you." 

" It would be to stand, beautifully dressed, at the 
head of a great staircase, to receive a crowd, to be the 
wife of somebody. I would rather be famous myself." 
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"You would be famous," said the Princess, smil- 
ing kindly. 

" Not for what I had done. If I could make a great 
opera — ^music and drama and poetry and scenery and 
dresses and " 



it 



And do the lights and dance the ballet," said her 
aunt, laughing. " Not even that would satisfy you. 
You are a daughter of Danaus and cannot fill your 
sieve. Not to be Czarina nor Madame Patti would 
content you. You must take a part, a part of what 
you wish. The part is greater than the whole." 

" I want the whole and more." 

" You want a man," said the Princess. 

" Bah ! " 

" You are certain that your heart is free— quite 
free ? " asked her aunt in a new tone. 

Daria laughed. 

"You have no childish fancy for the dangerous 
Colonel?" 

I hate him," said Daria. 

That too is dangerous ; indifference is safer. Now 
take advice of your old Russian aunt. Take this young 
man ; take him as the first step in life." 

" A step ! A first step ! Would it not cost too much, 
your premier pas? " 

The door opened. " Will Madame receive M. Cali- 
nari ? " asked the polite dragoman. 

" I can hear the first step," said the Princess, chuck- 
ling. " Pray Monsieur to enter," she said to the 
dragoman. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MUSIC OF DARIA 

STEPHEN entered that pleasant room glad at 
heart. All things conspired for his great con- 
tent. He entered like the herald Mercury, new-lighted, 
with wings still quivering from flight. His bosom's 
lord sat lightly as Romeo's heart in exile. He was 
not only fortunate, but realized with keen apprecia- 
tion how fortunate he was. His past seemed a mere 
training for that hour. He felt his own health and 
joy in his vitality ; he felt how good a thing it was to 
be young, strong, and with that sufficiency of external 
goods which ensures a free movement in the world. 
This to him was the value of money, not luxury nor 
ostentation, nor the accumulation of things which are 
each an object of solicitude. " How pleasant it is to 
have money ! " he might have sung with Clough, if 
he had not been possessed by a silent song of joy be- 
cause he was alive and alert and all his soul in arms. 

He was excited, but not beyond the degree of pleas- 
ure. He came straight from his first interview with 
Colonel Moor; he had never met so interesting a 
man. Under that influence it seemed to him that the 
world was full of interesting people who would be 
glad to know him ; and below this was the conscious- 
ness, though half ignored, that he could hold his own 
even with him or any man. When a crisis should 
come, he need not fear to measure himself with any 
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man. He did not think that he would ever meet a 
man armed at so many points as Moro Bey ; yet even 
him he did not fear. Indeed the lad was excited by 
the heady wine of life, jubilant and keen. He entered 
the room of the ladies with delight, and with no doubt 
or fear. He was sure that he need not fear the influ- 
ence even of this provoking girl. It could not be that 
he, who was the peer of any man, should not be equal 
to a girl. Moreover the ease with which he had left 
her that morning, at the invitation of the Colonel, re- 
assured him ; it was a small matter, but a proof that 
he was free, if proof were needed, which was in itself 
absurd. She was delightful ; she was charming ; she 
was of the wealth of the world. Now, before he went 
forward to the fighting, he would gain all that he 
could from her stimulating society. Confident he 
would take his hour. The next moment would come 
his marching orders, and his bridle rein would shake 
with his adieu for evermore. Young Mercury would 
be afoot again, and winged for the Balkans. To the 
two women seated in the veiled light the entrance of 
the youth was like a draught of life. The Princess 
turned her comfortable head just so far that she could 
look at him with that frank untroubled admiration 
which was the privilege, and she used it freely, of her 
time of life. The girl looked at him too, inscrutable, 
calm. She made no movement, but the Princess 
nodded slowly tow ards an easy chair which was near 
to the sofa. Then, when he had dropped into the seat, 
she said to Daria, "' Make music, child," Daria rose, 
but, instead of going to the piano, went without a 
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sound into the chamber of her other aunt. After a 
few minutes she returned, and said shortly that Aunt 
Caroline was better. The young man was reminded 
to ask with due interest after Miss Hartup; and, as 
he asked, he realized that her absence was one more 
boon for him. With her had passed from the air a 
restlessness, a troublesome gaiety; without her the 
atmosphere of the evening was deeper and finer too. 
As Daria stood silent, as if in doubt, Stephen moved 
as if he would offer her his chair. But he did not 
mean to rise ; he hoped that she would sit again upon 
the floor and lean against her aunt's sofa, and not dis- 
turb the charm. 

Won't you talk ? " he asked. 
No," she answered. She did not move. She held 
the attention of both, as a great actress will hold a 
theatre, without a word or movement. 

" She will discourse most excellent music," said the 
Princess, speaking her most excellent English with 
her rich foreign tone. 

" Aunt Caroline asked me to play," said the girl as 
she opened the piano ; " her head is much better." 

" She eats too much," said the Princess softly ; " too 
much meat, too few beans." 

Daria began to play softly, as if to herself. 

Stephen knew little of music, but in his boyhood 
he had heard many good musicians who were friends 
of his grandfather — ^both friend and patron of artists. 
He did not try to think how much of the effect of this 
girl's playing was due to the influence of her person- 
ality on him and how much to her art. The excite- 
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ment, which had been soothed since his coming, rose 
higher again. " Surely it's wonderful ! " he mur- 
mured to the Princess when there was a pause in the 
music. 

The only answer was a low laugh, which did not 
jar on the harmonies. The girl sat quite still before 
the piano, with her hands dropped on her lap; but 
the air still seemed to vibrate with the poetry of her 
playing. She was well aware that the young man 
had risen from his place, though he was careful to 
make no noise. She did not look at him ; she felt his 
approach. A little shudder passed over her. 

" Whose music is that ? " he asked at her elbow. 

" Mine." 

" Yours ? Do you mean that you composed it ? " 

"Yes; and this too," she added, crashing in sud- 
den discord on the keys. 

Ah ! " he cried out, offended. 
Think of the other poor aunt," said the Russian 
aunt from her cushions. 

Daria sat listening, but no sound came from Miss 
Hartup's chamber. " She probably thinks it a cradle 
song," said the girl ; " lullaby of a baby up-to-date. 
Sit down again," she said to Stephen; "you paralyse 
my hands. Sit down, and I will play you something 
else." 

" Something of yours ? " 

" No, something good." Her strong hands sought 
the keys as he went obediently to his seat. It was h 
setting of " The Erl-King " of Goethe — ^no novelty in- 
deed for musicians — ^but it happened that both song 
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and rendering were new to Stephen. The clever youth 
was comparatively stupid on the dramatic side, as is 
the common lot of clever Englishmen, and he had never 
felt dramatic power so keenly as he felt it now. It 
was like the opening of a new chapel of Art to him ; 
life seemed even richer than when he had entered the 
room. The quality of her voice moved him to the 
heart. She sang softly, perhaps for the sake of the 
invalid; but that only served to suggest the power 
which was not used. And exquisite was the art which 
distinguished the words of the father, of the child, of 
the demon of the storm; no forced theatrical differ- 
ences, but delicate distinctions as befitted the place 
and hour. The poet's changes of rh)rthm had been 
comprehended by the musician, and the singer gave 
to them their finest quality. 

Stephen was astonished. He envied the gift. He 
found himself full of the thought that he would have 
liked to be able to do that. It seemed a pity that he 
could not do ever)rthing. He longed to drain the cup 
of life ; he had to learn, like Thor, that he was empty- 
ing the unplumbed sea. 

CHAPTER XXV 

GOODBYE 

IT was Strange to think that this girl could do some- 
thing which he, Stephen Calinari, could not do, 
try as he might. She had a wonderful gift, and she 
was more wonderful than her gift. As he ran down- 
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stairs he hummed, not quite correctly, some music of 
her making. He would see her again in an hour or 
less. In what mood would she then appear? He 
wondered if she changed her mood with her dress. 
If so, she changed it more often, though to the male 
eye she seemed fond of changes of raiment also. How 
every change became her. She was mistress, he sup- 
posed, of that feminine art, of which he had heard 
with inattentive ear, the art of dressing herself. He 
wondered if in London she would be held a little fan- 
tastic in dress, as in other matters. There was cer- 
tainly a touch of something foreign. Where were his 
winged thoughts flying? He caught himself imagin- 
ing her on a platform at a political meeting; a smell 
of oil lamps was in his nostrils; he shook his head 
impatiently. 

When he opened the door of his room his mind 
leapt in an instant to new thoughts. Letters, a tele- 
gram, a newspaper in its wrapper, a note left by hand, 
these lay in a heap on his table. Before he had opened 
one of the missives he knew that he was called away. 
The note was from his friend at the Embassy; the 
telegram from a London editor. The hour had come 
and he could go to the front. Still standing he read 
his letters and glanced over the newspaper. Stirring 
times indeed. His eye kindled as he read, though the 
news was none of the latest. He read of another re- 
pulse before Plevna with terrible loss to the Russian 
army. If Suleiman could break northward through 
the Shipka Pass, surely the Russians must raise the 
siege and be glad if they gained mere safety beyond 
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the barrier of the Danube. He was on fire to join 
Suleiman's headquarters. All his preparations had 
been made ; he had made sure of means, as of course 
he always made sure. Tomorrow in the morning he 
would set forth. If only the weak Muscovite force 
in the Shipka would hold the Turk till he could reach 
him! Tomorrow at the first dawn he would be stir- 
ring; but tonight? He looked at his watch; he had 
only just time to change his clothes before he returned 
to dine with the Princess and with Daria. A new 
exquisite element of emotion would be his as he talked, 
as he listened to Daria, knowing that it was the last 
hour, the eve of parting, that his wine-glass was a 
stirrup-cup. He stood smiling, even while his care- 
ful mind went over again his route and the necessi- 
ties of travel. He almost felt when he re-entered the 
room, which in so short a time had grown familiar,, 
that these ladies must feel the change which had come 
to him. But the atmosphere seemed the same which 
he had left; repose and the memories of music were 
in the untroubled air. When they were seated at din- 
ner he spoke on indifferent things. The girl was 
rather silent ; she seemed more gentle. The Princess 
was always inclined to silence during dinner. She 
took dining seriously; she did not pretend that she 
did not care for the qualities of foods and wines. She 
cared a great deal; but on one day in the week she 
lived entirely on beans. It was a cure which she had 
found for herself, and it gave her a fine latitude of 
eating and drinking on the other six days. So Stephen 
was the most talkative of that little party. And yet 
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from moment to moment he delayed the announcement 
of his departure; he played with the thought of it 
between his speeches. Should he or should he not tell 
them when next he opened his lips? Would she care? 
He wondered much if this strange girl would care, and, 
if she cared, in what degree. 

Meanwhile the dainty meal went forward soft- 
footed, dimly illumined. A courier in a black frock- 
coat and a man in Russian dress with meditative 
eyes and a ragged beard waited on the diners, both 
noiseless and both efficient. The light of shaded 
candles made the round table a circle glimmering 
with glass and silver and fine linen in an odorous 
gloom. 

Though he had spoken of this and that, dinner was 
almost ended before Stephen spoke of the latest news 
which had reached him. Perhaps news from the scene 
of war seemed to him too close to that announcement 
of his own departure, with which he dallied and which 
he still delayed. Perhaps it was with a sense of draw- 
ing near to that secret, which might be charged with 
some measure of emotion, that he at last asked if they 
had heard of the last attack on Plevna. He had heard 
it said that no women were good judges of wine. He 
was wondering if these ladies chose their own good 
wine, or what man chose it for them, as his fingers 
held the delicate stem of the wineglass, and he men- 
tioned that the Russian loss was put at twenty or 
thirty thousand. He heard a sound which was almost 
a moan, and looking quickly up in the softly shadowed 
light he saw that Daria's eyes were full of tears. She 
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shuddered as he looked at her with keen surprise in 
his eyes. 

" I beg your pardon," he said quickly, and then with 
wonder, " Do you feel it like that ? " 

" I feel it so little, and that's the horror of it." 
So little?" he asked with surprise and sympathy. 
Do you know what it means, your ten thousand 
or your twenty thousand or your thirty thousand? 
You talk like a mathematician doing a sum ; but these 
are not cold figures, these are men one hour full of 
life, eager to live, and then a great blare of hell-fire 
and the crash of guns and they are writhing creatures 
in torment or cold in death." 

" I am sorry," said Stephen ; " I did not,think " 

" Sorry ! " she broke in ; " so am I sorry, and much 
good that does. I care more for the fit of my new 
gown than for all these lives ! " 

" It would do them no good if your new gown were 
a misfit," said the young man, smiling; but she only 
answered with a gesture so contemptuous, of him or 
of herself or of both, that it was almost like a box on 
the ears. 

The Princess emptied her glass. " It does not do 
to spread yourself like that," she said in her rich roll- 
ing tones ; " you can't feel for armies," and she began 
to roll a cigarette for herself with fingers which were 
slightly yellowed by the habit. 

" We feel for nobody," said the girl ; " it does not 
even spoil our dinner. When we have dined we can 
afford time for emotions." She got up and moved 
towards the window. 
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Stephen looked after her with an expression of 
sympathy and fine intelligence. " Of course it is very 
dreadful," he said, anxious to please her ; " and one 
must bear in mind that these men are the breadwin- 
ners, and that many of them represent wives and fami- 
lies deprived of support." 

Daria did not seem to hear him. She stood staring 
into the depth of the night. Stephen turned to the 
Princess, questioning with his eyebrows; but that 
great lady only slowly shook her smooth head as she 
breathed a ring of smoke to the air. 

The courier of uncertain nationality and the Rus- 
sian servant cleared the table and pushed it to a cor- 
ner of the spacious room. Then the Russian servitor 
brought a small round table and placed it by the side 
of the sofa, on which the Princess had now sunk with 
a sumptuous laxity. Bowing with an almost Oriental 
reverence the faithful follower set ready to his lady's 
hand the dainty vessels for the making of coifee in the 
Eastern mode and the silver box of cigarettes. Then 
he withdrew from her presence, and she with a ciga- 
rette fixed in the corner of her mouth made coifee as 
perhaps only she could make it. She inhaled the new 
fragrance with a frank enjoyment. When she had 
prepared the first cup Stephen was quick to carry it 
to the girl, who still stood silent, inscrutable, com- 
mercing with the vast mysterious night. He was eager 
to win back her kindness ; vivid to him was the con- 
sciousness that this was the eve of parting ; they must 
not part in coldness. When he was at her elbow the 
eyes which she turned on him were not unkind ; they 
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seemed to have borrowed dreams from the great ocean 
of the outer night. She took the fragile cup in her 
artist fingers and thanked him. He was made bold 
to ask for more music. She said nothing, but moved 
to the piano. Then she seemed to stand in doubt, 
meditative, and Stephen asked promptly if he should 
light the candles which stood above the keyboard. 

" No," she said ; " I like to play in dusk." 

The shaded candlesticks of the dinner-table had re- 
tired with the table to a far comer, and the large spaces 
of the room were filled by a luxurious obscurity. The 
girl began to play firmly, softly ; the boy sat as near 
to her as he dared. When she had played awhile she 
stopped, and in the silence they heard the deep easy 
breathing of the Princess ; the girl laughed low at the 
sound. 

" Is she asleep? " whispered Stephen. 

She made no answer, but let her hands move again 
over the white ivory. Presently she began to add the 
riches of her voice, singing softly, crooning, whisper- 
ing, as It seemed. The equable heart of the young 
man trembled. She seemed to be recalling fragments 
of song, touching and leaving, filling the spaces of her 
voice with music of the keys; but at last she slipped 
into a song, from which she did not pass away so 
soon. " Si vous croyez," she sang. His heart beat 
fast. Was she singing to him? 

" Si vous croyez que je vais dire 
Qui j'ose aimer 
Je ne saurai pas pour un empire 
Vous la nommer." 
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She laid a slight ironic emphasis on the " la." " *Tis 
a boy's song," she said as she played, speaking with 
no marring of the melody, and so went on to mur- 
mur — 

" Nous allons chanter a la ronde. 
Si vous voulez, 
Que je I'adore et qu'elle est blonde 
Comme les bles." 

She whispered the dainty words of Alfred de Musset 
and let the tune die away under the fingers. 

" I am going," he murmured a little hoarsely at her 
ear. 

" Goodnight, goodnight," she sang low. 

" I mean that I am going away, away from here." 

She slipped into the forgotten air of " Partant 
pour la Syrie." " When do you go ? " she murmured 
through the music. 

" Tomorrow." He thought that this must rouse her 
from this dreamy fooling. 

" Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow," she 
sang as if it were a recitative. 

" I was so eager to go," he said, bending forward, 
trying to read her face in the warm dusk. 

" You will be glad," she murmured, letting her left 
hand fall from the keys to her lap ; her right still idly 
touched the notes ; her head was drooping ; he could 
not see her face. " You will be glad," she said again ; 
" it is the lot of man. You will find adventure, life — 
life. Women are left to play most dolorous music, to 
sound the doleful chords and weep." 
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" Would you weep ? " He was very near to her as 
he asked. " Would youf " 

For answer she played in a most mournful manner, 
which passed to the excessive maudlin, delicate mock- 
ery of sentimental sorrows. But he had no ear for 
fine distinctions in music. 

That is awfully touching," he whispered. 
It is absurd," she said, pouting. 

It was a need for him to put an end to the fantastic 
which eluded him ; it was a need to bring the talk to 
himself. " I wish I knew if you would care at all," 
he said earnestly, speaking low. 

Her right hand idly touched the notes. 

" Shall you stay here ? " he asked. " Shall I find 
you here ? " 

" Who knows ? " He could not tell from her voice 
if she cared a jot. 

" I must see you some day somewhere," he said 
with decision. 

" We shall not hide," she said ; " nor is the world 
so great. ' O little world and little love,' " she began 
to murmur in song again. 

" You are unkind," he said almost angrily. 

She half turned her head towards him, but still he 
could not read her face. Her right hand still glim- 
mered close before him on the keys. Trembling a 
little he touched it with his own right hand. It neither 
moved nor trembled. 

" Goodbye," he said under his breath. He thought 
her cold as ice ; and yet it was by all her power that 
her hand was kept still. She sat alert, alarmed. She 
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wondered that the light touch of his hand on hers 
should move this tumult of the blood. She was fright- 
ened by this force, which was almost too strong for 
her, some earth-spirit that swayed the senses. She 
got quickly to her feet, withdrawing her hand in the 
movement, and went towards her aunt's sofa. Stephen 
followed her. The Princess reclined deep in slumber. 
" Don't wake her," said the girl without looking 
at him ; " I will say your goodbyes for you." She 
moved noiselessly to the door as if to show him out; 
but when she had opened the door she passed out to 
the head of the stairs and stood still again. Stephen 
followed her. The landing was far darker than the 
room, and as he came to her, neither could see the 
other's face. But he found her hand and held it as 
he said again that he hated to say goodbye. She be- 
gan to wonder if he were not holding her hand longer 
than was usual. A slight dizziness affected her, and 
she felt as if she were drawn towards him. Was he 
really drawing her towards him? She yielded herself 
a little that she might know if it were so. Then she 
took command of herself and quietly withdrew her 
hand. She had not said a word nor uttered a sound ; 
but now she heard him speak low, almost hoarsely; 
she was not sure if he spoke her Christian name. In- 
deed, he was by no means clear; he had never been 
so incapable of eloquence. " Gk)odbye," she said with 
measured regret, and turned back towards the room. 
He moved quickly before her to the door, perhaps to 
open it for her, perhaps to bar her way; but as he 
hesitated she passed him quickly by, and with yet an- 



In the Shipka Pass 

other " Gk)odbye " went into the room. Even then he 
waited, expectant, listening ; and it seemed not in vain, 
for the door opened again softly and she tossed some- 
thing to him which struck him on the breast. As he 
picked it up from the floor he knew it for a rose ; it 
had pricked his finger. The door closed again with 
a sharp sound ; Stephen knew in a moment that the 
noise was made to awaken the Princess. He heard 
her deep voice questioning and her rolling laughter. 
Then he laughed too, but with a strange catching of 
the breath. Then with bravado he touched the rose 
with his lips and laughed again. His mind began to 
be busy with the early start on the morrow. 

When the morrow came there was neither light nor 
sound in the apartment of the interesting ladies when 
Stephen, booted and spurred, came out upon the land- 
ing. He paused, listening. Then morning called him 
and youth and the spirit of adventurous wayfaring. 
He came out into the light of dawn with a rose in his 
coat and humming an air of victory. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

IN THE SHIPKA PASS 

STEPHEN had hoped with all his heart that the 
small Russian force who were holding the Shipka 
Pass would delay the Turkish army till he was there 
to see the game; and he was not disappointed. He 
had a Benjamin's portion of the venial egoism of 
youth ; and perhaps it is not surprising that to him at 
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that time more important than the issue of the war, 
more important than the lives or deaths of men, was 
this chance of a new experience for him. His career 
was so much to him, and his training for this career, 
which lay before him intensely interesting, a romance 
more fascinating than the written stories of the world. 
Whether Turk beat Russian or Russian Turk was at 
the time a matter of comparative indifference. Indeed 
he could express this indifference with the air of a 
philosopher; he had the phrases ready; it was an 
attitude familiar to superior men of Oxford at that 
time. Without doubt both were right and both were 
wrong. If impertinent Philistines asked you if you 
were a Turk or a Russian, you might answer that you 
were neither and both, as you answered yes and no to 
a question of the freedom of the will. To be a vio- 
lent partisan in this affair was to this budding states- 
man to be stupid, stupid as the fellow who cheered 
Lord Shaftesbury at St. James' Hall, stupid as the 
other fellow who shouted the Constantinople Chorus 
at the more vulgar hall of night. Stephen had kept 
an open mind, and with this mind yet open wide he 
hurried to the headquarters of Suleiman Pasha, and 
smiled with recognition of his normal fortune when 
he found that general still butting his stubborn head 
against the rock of Saint Nicholas, which was the 
strong centre of the strong position of the foe. 

The foe were few but tenacious, and their entrench- 
ments were hard to take. It was a strong position 
strongly fortified. It lay in the middle of the pass, in 
shape like a pear, the butt end obvious to the warlike 
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Ottoman, the stalk pointing northward to the line of 
Muscovite retreat. The centre of the position was the 
stout rock of Saint Nicholas, and the sides sloping 
backward with the gradual slope of the pear were al- 
most as strong as the face. Perhaps its strategic weak- 
ness lay in the ability of an enterprising opponent to 
march round it and leave the Russians brooding in 
their fastness while he hurried on to the relief of 
Plevna. There were but a few thousand Russians in 
the Shipka, and it would not have been hard perhaps 
to neutralise the force without capturing their position. 
But whether for want of zeal in aiding a rival Pasha, 
or lack of strategy or stolid determination to crush 
the enemy where he lay, the Turk continued to hurl 
himself against that iron place, until the young stu- 
dent of statesmanship, beaming with joy of his good 
fortune, arrived hot-foot to view the game of war. 
When he rode into the sultry camp, long used and 
long abused, he breathed a sigh of relief as he thought 
that it was he who was there, he who was to see this 
history in the making, he who had the eyes to see. 

His luck continued. It seemed to him as if the gen- 
eral had waited for his coming. On the next morn- 
ing rumour was in the air, and a movement of men, 
and this developed into a grand attack which was 
within an ace of victory. Stephen was stirring with 
the first light of day and in search of his good Chal- 
oner Coop; and here again was he fortunate, for he 
not only found his friend but found him full of in- 
formation, full of zeal and full of joy that he could 
guide this brilliant novice immediately to a place of 
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interest. Chaloner was hearty, even at his highest 
point of heartiness. Words were not enough for him, 
and to realize his feelings he kept clapping Stephen's 
shoulder or smiting him playfully on the chest. There 
had been much to see, but at each moment of repose 
his thoughts had leapt back to the Bosphorus and to 
Stephen. He had felt the weight of him on his sturdy 
conscience ; he longed to show him what he had seen, 
and from this moment they would see everything to- 
gether. To compare the view of one with that of the 
other would, Chaloner declared, be the most enchant- 
ing exercise. He had scarce time to ask after Miss 
Fane and her aunts ; of course he was delighted that 
they were well, but all womankind must wait till even- 
ing, for this was to be a day of men, a momentous day 
of warriors. Here was no place for women, nor for 
thoughts of women ; he felt a very Turk for the mo- 
ment. He knew all about the movement of the day; 
indeed he was brimming over with it ; and as he guided 
the newcomer he explained to him the attack which 
had already begun. The Turks had seized high ground 
both to right and left of the pear-shaped stronghold 
of the Russians ; and today they were to push forward 
on both sides till they gained the rear of the position, 
which would then have to be abandoned by the small 
force who had held it with so admirable stolidity. 
It was a point of vantage on the left which Chal- 
oner had chosen for his view and to which he guided 
Stephen. Though the day was young the air on the 
lower ground was sultry ; and Stephen, toiling by his 
friend's side up a track, which was for the most part 
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but the rcx:ky bed of a dry stream, regretted for the 
moment that he had not given himself more to the 
athletic exercises of his fellows. Still he persevered, 
and, slight of form and fine of skin, he showed the 
effects of the steamy heat far less than his more stal- 
wart companion. Chaloner talked and sweated all the 
way, his flat kindly face glistening with moisture, his 
strong legs stumping up the rugged track. So for 
some two hours they clambered up until at last they 
came out on to a small level space, a natural terrace 
high above the thronging trees which stretched far 
away before their feet. On this small plateau it was 
somewhat cooler, but yet a brooding stillness held the 
air as if before the coming of a storm. A small group 
was there already, a Turkish general, who acknowl- 
edged Chaloner Coop's salute with polite indifference, 
and a few young officers with fieldglasses and ciga- 
rettes. Strangely apathetic they looked in the eyes of 
the young men of the West, these Eastern youths of 
mixed race, sons and grandsons of Circassian or Ar- 
menian women, of the dominant class of Turks and 
yet so little Turkish but in name. The interest which 
the young correspondents took in the movement now 
in progress seemed far greater than all the interest of 
all the officers. They smoked in calm and brooded 
like the day. Perhaps this air of indifference was in 
part assumed, and without doubt a part was due to 
the disappointing fact that it was impossible to see 
what was going on below. Russian infantry had held 
the wood on the right of their intrenchments, the wood 
which stretched away below the high point of view 
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to which our eager spectators had climbed; but the 
Turkish left had forced them back, still obstinately 
fighting, and outflanking them more and more were 
now pressing them inward to their stronghold. So 
the fight was rolling away from the spectators' feet, -^ 
and under the screen of the dense far-reaching wood 
was wholly lost to sight. Only above the wide ex- 
panse of leafy green rose here and there a puff 
of smoke and broke noiseless like the soap bubble 
of a child, 

Stephen, so soon as he had recovered breath, began 
to blame his friend. Had they cHmbed for two hours 
and on such a track to see nothing? Chaloner was 
disappointed too ; he had expected to be nearer to the 
fun. But he had gained a habit of making the best of 
things, and he now began to point out the lie of the 
land with interest which grew with his speech, and < 

Stephen caught the zeal as he listened. After all it 
was good to be there. Through his glasses he could ^ 

see clearly the rock of Saint Nicholas, centre and key i 

of the Russian position ; and if they could not see the 
fighting in the wood they could follow its course by 
the smoke and the sound, the artillery that crashed 
into the trees and the advance of smoke bubbles above 
the advance of unseen rifles. It was hard not to be- 
lieve it a game, a parody of war, such as he had 
watched on the Barham Downs or on the bk)odless I 

fields of Aldershot. But he told himself that this was 
war, real war; that it was he who was there on its 
very edge, he who was gathering this new experience 
instead of gnawing his pencil in a college lecture room, 
while a young don with hopeless eyes, who had made 
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the weary round before, made tentative remarks about 
Plato. He stood erect and viewed the scene like its 
master. As he used his glasses there came to him a 
thought of Daria Fane ; it contributed to the pleasure 
of the moment. He smiled as he thought that she had 
seemed, or tried to seem, a little doubtful of his merits 
and his claims. What would she think of him if she 
saw him cool and confident under fire? That sug- 
gested the further question if he were under fire or 
not. What did that familiar newspaper phrase im- 
ply ? He knew nothing of explosives nor of the range 
of modem weapons. If that big rock in the distance 
turned a gun on the general near him he wondered 
what would happen. It was interesting, but he could 
not take it as heroic. The air was much pleasanter 

a 

up here above the wood, and he smiled as he breathed 
it, full of life and close to great events. 

When the outlying Russian infantry had been rolled 
backward and inward to the shelter of their intrench- 
ments, the guns had begun to thunder into the trees 
which concealed the advancing Turks. The advance 
was quicker and quicker, and now Stephen could see, 
even before the more experienced Chaloner gripped his 
arm and poured the news into his ear, that the Turks 
had gained ground so far and fast that they were al- 
most beyond the Russian stronghold, almost at the 
stalk of the pear. If on the right the Turks had been 
equally successful the Russians must evacuate the 
place; it became a question of escape, of retreat in 
haste to the northern side of the Balkans. 

" By Jingo, they are going," cried Chaloner, star- 
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ing through his glasses. The thunder of the guns had 
ceased; and now Stephen staring too could see grey 
soldiers moving in the works. Yes, surely they were 
going out of the intrenchments, surely he was seeing 
the abandonment of this stronghold already famous. 
There was a breathless pause, and then quite plainly 
they could see a small grey column, like a dark cater- 
pillar, creeping away, retreating from the works up 
the pass, northward to Gabrova, to the Danube, to 
Russia. If there were still room for doubt in the minds 
of the English spectators, the conduct of the Turkish 
officers was enough to confirm their view. There was 
movement in the group heretofore so lethargic, inter- 
change of short speeches, new handling of glasses. 
The general spoke with decision, looking around him 
as if in search of some means of signalling; but it 
became clear that there were none. It became clear 
too that there was need of signalling, for the Turks 
in the wood made no movement to occupy the aban- 
doned lines. They took no notice of the silence of the 
Russian artillery; they still pressed on through the 
trees to gain the rear of the intrenchments which they 
might have entered with no further delay. 

Stephen was impatient of stupidity. It exasperated 
him to see the officers beside him unable to tell the 
men of their victory, and to imagine the men stumbling 
forward in ignorance of their own success. These 
stupid fighting men had won the place and did not 
know it. Though five minutes before he would have 
calmly proclaimed his neutrality, this moment made 
him a partisan. 
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" Won't they tell them ? Cafi't they tell them ? " he 
asked feverishly of Chaloner, who was glaring through 
his glasses. The youngest Turk on the plateau had 
ascended the highest place and was aimlessly firing 
his revolver in the air. A spectacle of such impotence 
exasperated the practical youth. " Can't we do some- 
thing? Can't we? " he asked eagerly. 

Chaloner closed his glasses with a snap, looked for 
a minute carefully at the general, and then touched 
Stephen on the arm. As he touched him he sauntered 
carelessly to the far end of the plateau as if to gain 
a different point of view, and having gained it stepped 
noiselessly forward and downward, and hurried into 
the shelter of the trees. Stephen was hard on his 
heels, and the two friends hastened forward without a 
word. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE DEAD MAN 

THE movement which Stephen and Chaloner had 
seen from afar like a stirring of ants was to a 
near view the very crisis of tragedy. The two Rus- 
sian generals, who stood together on the highest point 
of the works, with uniforms begrimed with dust and 
faces blistered by the sun, looked down upon their 
men and thought that they saw the beginning of the 
end. Stolid and brave they had clung to their rocky 
hold, enduring the fierce attack of foes, and from the 
earliest to the last ray of light the fiercer scorching of 
the tyrannic sun. And now it seemed that they could 
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do no more. For days past there had been no tim6 
for cooking, and every drop of water had to be fetched 
at risk of death from outside the intrenchments. All 
this the men had stubbornly endured, all this and the 
unceasing advance of a victorious enemy, till on both 
sides, from valleys and hills, sounded the cry to Allah 
and the sharp ring of the rifles. Now on this morn- 
ing it seemed even to those gallant generals that the 
time of retreat had come. The attack on right and 
left had been successful ; their men on both sides had 
been forced from the woods within their narrow lines; 
it seemed as if only a prompt retreat could prevent 
the meeting of the two Turkish divisions in their rear 
and the capture of their own small force where they 
stood. And so the movement had begun, the de- 
fence had ceased, and the blackened, blistered soldiers, 
parched with thirst, were sullenly abandoning the post 
which they had held so well against an army. Sud- 
denly one of the generals laid his hand upon the arm 
of the other. His tongue could not frame words in 
his dry mouth ; he could only babble, but he pointed, 
pointed away back up the pass, to the road of their 
retreat. The other general looked, and there upon 
the reddish road was something black. It might have 
been a delusion bom of hope, like a mirage in the 
desert; but they looked longing and speechless, and 
lo, it was the head of a Russian column, of troops ad- 
vancing to their relief. The two men bared their heads, 
and the first words which they could utter were a 
thanksgiving to God. And the murmur beneath them 
swelled into a roar ; the men saw also, and their mouths 
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were moistened and they shouted for joy of their de- 
liverance. 

Meanwhile the two young Englishmen, knowing 
nothing of this new turn of Fortune's wheel, hurried 
down from the plateau, downward through trees which 
grew closer as they came to lower ground. Chaloner 
in advance plunged through the thick undergrowth 
like a young steer. Stephen followed eagerly, de- 
lighted and excited by the change, by hope of advent- 
ure; but as he followed further and further through 
what seemed a dense and tangled and unending wood 
his eagerness began to ooze away. Up on the plateau 
there was at least a movement of the air, but here, 
though there was green shade from the straight shafts 
of sun, there seemed no air at all. There they could 
see something, but here nothing. This clumsy crash- 
ing and stumbling was not to his taste ; he began to 
doubt more and more if it would lead him anywhere ; 
he was each moment more annoyed by the sight of 
Chaloner's back heaving on before him like a fishing- 
boat on a bumpy sea. It seemed likely to him that 
Chaloner had not the least idea of his goal; and it 
was annoying that he should never look back, that he 
should take it for granted that his friend was follow- 
ing with the docility of a dog. He began to go 
slower, to think of taking a line of his own, to be care- 
less at least whether his headlong guide were in sight 
or not. They had gone for some time in this manner, 
without sight or hearing, when a single gun broke 
out again from the stronghold of the Russians. This 
brought Stephen to a stand. He stopped, panting, 
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half-stifled in the hot breathless wood. Then other 
cannon roared, and Stephen guessed with keen vexa- 
tion that the movement of abandonment had ceased. 
The Russians had reoccupied their position; and all 
this stupid plunging of the good Coop had been for 
nothing. He stood wiping his forehead and consider- 
ing what he should do now. He said to himself pet- 
tishly that it was time that he took again the manage- 
ment of himself. He perceived also that he had no 
choice in the matter, for his guide had made no pause 
at the renewed sound of guns, and there was now no 
sign of him in all that wilderness of green. At this 
he felt an overwhelming sense of loneliness. He was 
tired but restless, hot of head but cold of foot. He 
was shut in by motionless trees. Only not far before 
him he could hear the crashing of boughs tormented 
by an iron hail and a strange glare in one place which 
might mean that the wood was on fire there. 

Stephen was too restless to stand still. He could 
not determine to advance or to retreat; and so after 
hanging uncertain for a while he began to move for- 
ward towards the din of war, but from pure pettish- 
ness not in the track of the provoking Chaloner. Thus 
moving aimlessly he pushed his way by chance to a 
small clearing in the wood; and there for the first 
time he looked on a dead man. Stephen stood staring 
dully at this strange thing. A fanciful observer might 
have thought that the dead had a weird power of with- 
drawing life from this youth so vivid and so keen. He 
stood with his mouth open, dull and stupid, and the 
fresh colour had faded from his cheeks. Death had 
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been a word to him; its equivalent had been useful 
to him at one time in his boyish attempts at spinning 
Latin verses ; it had sounded artificial to him in pulpit 
phrases which announced the mortality of man. Of 
course man was mortal, but that was very different to 
this lifeless thing at his feet. He wondered how he 
knew that this was dead. Perhaps the head lay at an 
angle a little unnatural. He wondered stupidly; he 
felt pitiful, a little sick. He bent a little forward that 
he might see the face; the eyes were terrible to him. 
He had read of closing the eyes of the dead ; he wished 
to do what was right ; but a dizziness, a sickness over- 
came him. He could not touch the thing. He was 
feverish in that hot pricking heat. His head was 
hotter and his eyes ached. Suddenly he broke away 
with a hoarse cry and hurried blindly forward. 

For a short time Stephen stumbled on through the 
clinging undergrowth. Then he stopped and stood un- 
certain. As he stood debating if he should return or 
no, suddenly he heard a rending crash almost straight 
above his head, and a great branch torn by a flying 
shell came swinging down and fell before him with a 
crushing of leaves and twigs, Stephen could almost 
touch the nearest leaves with his foot. A few yards 
nearer and the great bough had fallen on his head ; a 
few yards nearer and he would have been like that still 
uncanny thing which lay behind him in the wood, and 
which an hour ago had been full of life, treading the 
forest, a sturdy square-shouldered Turkish private with 
his face the colour of a brick and a good-humoured 
grin on his mouth. And a chance shot now might 
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transform Stephen also into such as this, as this which 
he had not borne to look on, as this from which he 
had fled. He looked up and around him with a sick- 
ening fear. He seemed to see the light on the grass 
of the old college quadrangle, the light of wax candles 
in a London ballroom, the Bosphorus gleaming peace- 
ful under brilliant stars — scenes of safety wherein he 
had moved confident and gay. And now — in the next 
moment he might lie struck by the bullet of an unseen 
foe or crushed hideously beneath a torn branch, dead 
like a trapped beast under a bough. Where would be 
the brilliant life which he had foreseen, the career 
which he had meant to run ? Killed in a tangle by an 
unseen man and left to rot! It was more than he 
could bear. A chill like the chill of the death which 
he foresaw, possessed him. He shuddered where he 
stood and a cold sweat broke out upon his brow. And 
then fear came to battle with fear. He was afraid that 
he was a coward ; and at that thought his heart seemed 
to stand still in the intense stillness of the wood. 

A pause had come in the firing, and the boy listened 
like a prisoner awaiting sentence of death. If he were 
a coward ? Then to him, alive or dead, all life worthy 
to be called life was over. In no crisis of that career, 
which had been the daily food of his imagination, 
could he be sure of himself if he were a coward. All 
his well-laid schemes might fail at any moment for 
want of that mere courage of the private soldier, of 
the man in the street. This new fear of fear clutched 
his heart; he could not bear the doubt of himself a 
moment longer ; there and then he must prove to him- 
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self that he was not a coward. The first movement 
made him feel better. Steadily he went back, looking 
for that little clearing whence he had fled in terror. 
He went back and stood by the dead. Then he kneeled 
upon the parched earth; in spite of himself his lips 
were bleating as if in incoherent prayer; perhaps the 
attitude set the words going lamely. He shuddered 
like a man in fever, but still he looked steadily on the 
corpse. Then he put his hand to it and laid the poor 
limbs straighter; and he closed the eyes which had 
frightened him, cold himself as death in that place of 
stinging heat. When he rose to his feet he was free 
of his second, his more awful fear. He rubbed his 
hands together and stopped the quivering of his limbs ; 
and he stood quiet, forcing himself to think of shot 
and shell which at any moment might rend him as 
they rent the vivid canopy of green above his head. 

And so to Stephen there came a quick elation, a joy 
in the proof that he was more strong than fear. And 
yet he started nervously and laughed aloud at his own 
nervousness, when on his ear there struck the tramp 
and hoarse voices of men. Rifles rang nearer and 
nearer. Nervous, alert, his senses on edge, he peered 
through the growth, and soon he could see men 
trudging in the underwood towards him, dim forms 
yet beyond the thronging trunks, stopping one by one 
and firing backward. They were Turks and in retreat. 
With them came Chaloner, and from them he rushed 
upon his friend with a cry, wheeling him round, ask- 
ing questions and giving news, breathless and flushed 
with excitement. Stephen gathered, as they hurried 
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on, that they had been attacked in the wood by a 
strong force of the reinforcing Russians, while the 
yet stronger body had marched up the road and straight 
into the works all but abandoned by their stubborn 
countrymen. Stephen listened and understood; and 
yet the better part of his intelligence was busy with 
other thoughts. To Chaloner's recurring question how 
he had lost him in the wood he gave no answer. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN FIGHT AND FEVER 

STEPHEN, for all his ignorance of military affairs, 
was right in thinking that he had seen the turn- 
ing-point of the war in that hour when the Turks came 
bustling back through the wood, an hour so momentous 
to them and to him. Chaloner continued to produce 
every morning a new scheme or a new rumour and 
foresaw a dozen chances of fresh victories for the 
glory of the Ottoman and for his own reporting ; but 
Stephen, with a clearer vision and by happy chance, 
was right in thinking that the turn had come. The 
small force of Russians, who had clung to their parched 
rocks, panting and stubborn in the blinding heat, were 
trebled by the newcomers; and thus reinforced and 
reanimated they could offer a resistance more than 
trebly strong to the attacks of Suleiman. If Suleiman 
could not destroy them nor leave them in his rear as 
he pierced the barrier of the Balkans, then Plevna 
must fall and all the land between the Danube and the 
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mountains lie at the mercy of the Russians. Stephen 
thought that it did not need a military expert to de- 
cide that the hardest half of the Czar's task would be 
then accomplished. 

Indeed it soon appeared that the Russians in the 
Shipka were no longer content to defend themselves. 
One evening they issued forth in force and making, 
vigorous demonstrations to their left and front, they 
made their real attack with their right; and pressing 
forward all night long they forced the enemy back, 
capturing wooded height and hollow till they gained 
even that high plateau from which young Calinari had 
had his first sight of war. But the Pasha calmly 
strengthened his left, and with the morning came again 
the fierce onslaught of the Turks, who delight in war ; 
and the Russians yet again were driven back with 
slaughter, back through the woods which they had 
won, till they were cooped once more in their long- 
held stronghold in the middle of the pass. 

The Russians had lost heavily both in advance and 
retreat ; but the Turks, who had driven them back to 
their lines, brought in no prisoners. Neither prisoners 
nor wounded comrades were to be seen in the camp. 
This seemed strange to the novice ; but Chaloner, more 
versed in war, explained to him that all the mules, and 
all other means of transport, if any other means there 
were, were needed to bring up supplies of food and 
ammunition. The fighting soldier must be served 
with rice and cartridges before a thought could be 
given to the disabled man. Then the woods on which 
he looked became a horror to Stephen, who was 
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feverish, restless, less well than he had ever been be- 
fore. That fair green coverture concealed innumer- 
able corpses like that one which he had seen, or 
wounded men writhing in torment. Glib phrases 
about " the horrors of war *' had a new meaning for 
him. He could hardly bear to look out upon the 
scene. He was not well. In September came the 
first rains, and the dry blistering heat was transformed 
to a steaming vapour which was more oppressive. 
The sun was hot by day, but the nights were cold. 
The Turkish camp was foul and feverish. Sickness 
grew common. Even the stalwart Chaloner fell ill, 
and finding that he could not work, went off one 
morning at the peep of dawn. He had been persuaded 
at last that the war tended southward, and he told 
Stephen privately that he should be ready to describe 
the entrance of the victors into Stamboul. Mean- 
while he must nurse himself back to his best for that 
historic hour. 

Stephen after his friend's departure fell into a state 
which for him was strangely lethargic. He worked 
without spirit ; he observed with only a faint interest. 
He knew that he was not well, but he was determined 
not to be ill. He felt a little contempt for Chaloner 
because he had yielded so easily to fever, and he felt 
great confidence in his own constitution. Indeed he 
was like a watchspring. He had a valuable elasticity 
which served him better than the thews and sinews 
of the athletic Coop. And yet he was more affected 
by the feverish atmosphere than he knew; and it 
was with pulses quickened by fever and head dis- 
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ordered by quinine that he crept out one night at 
the sound of furious guns. All was dark, and from , 

the unseen rock of Saint Nicholas flashes of fire cut r 

the heavy darkness as if the flaming sword of an ; 

archangel rent the black curtain of the night. Stephen \ 

at moments felt himself moving in a feverish dream, ^ 

as he groped his way in the rear of the unseen attack 
on that scarred and blistered rock which flashed with 
fire. But it was no imaginary or vain advance; and 
the first faint light of dawn found that disputed rock, 
that key to the position, in Turkish hands. The 
growing light showed the Turks their success; they 
were in it and on it; they held the key. But the 
light showed them too that no troops were coming 
in support ; and the Russians, realizing also the dan- 
ger and the loss, came crowding back, more and more 
men, till the small force that had won the place were 
driven out again. Stephen met them running home 
like boys from school and laughing as they ran. He 
scorned their ignorance and stupidity, but scorned 
far more the dullness of leaders who could not even 
take the victory which their fighting men put into 
their hands. 

After this poor effort a double portion of lethargy 
fell upon the sodden filthy camp. Stephen forced 
himself to work and spurred his lagging interest; 
but day followed day without event until he forgot 
to count them. The rains and their steaming heat 
gave place to greater cold, and winter was on them 
before they knew. Stephen stood shivering one day 
not knowing if he were too hot or too cold, when he 
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jacket and lowered himself to a heap of rugs near 
the camp-bed which he had given up to his patient. 

" Try what ? " asked Stephen feebly. 

" Your life. You won't thank me, if for the future 
it's all aches and pains." 

" But it won't be," said Stephen, smiling and 
stretching his weak legs ii. the bed. 

" Think that as hard as you can," said the older 
man. " That'll help you back to health. Life with- 
out health is no good. I have kept you from dust. 
If I can't keep you from pain, I can give you this." 
He tossed a little bottle on to the bed. 

" What is it ? " asked Stephen, as his nervous fin- 
gers closed upon it. 

" Painless death," said the other. 

The youth in his weakness felt a slight shudder, 
and hoped that his host could not see it. 

" It all depends how much fun you can get out of 
life," said Moro Bey. " If it's more than half pain, 
then better crumble at once." 

" Ain't I robbing you ? " asked Stephen, laughing 
a little unsteadily and holding up the tiny bottle, blue 
in his white fingers. 

" I've the ditto in my pocket," said the other ; and 
laughed as he added, " You don't suppose I'd give 
away anything I wanted." 

" You have taken the trouble to nurse me back to 
health." 

" You have me there," said Moro Bey. " Man is 
an inconsistent beast; but it was no great trouble. 
I cured you mainly with another bottle, an ancient 
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Arab remedy of herbs. Don't be frightened ! I don't 
mix the bottles." 

" I was not frightened." 

" I think you have pluck of a sort." 

" I hope so. I was none too sure — ^how long ago ? 
I think it was hot before you came, and now it's 
cold." 

Cold enough for Mr. Turk," said Moro Bey. 
What has happened ? " asked Stephen with a sud- 
den curiosity about affairs. " Has anything hap- 
pened ? " 

" We are whipped." 

" You don't seem to care much," said Stephen, 
turning his head feebly on the pillow that he might 
see the face which interested him so much. 
It doesn't affect me much," said the Colonel. 
But tell me — is it all over ? " asked Stephen, with 
a quick turn of interest to public matters. 

" All over but the loot; and of that my lambs may 
get a share as soon as their conquerors." And he 
began to whistle through his teeth. 

" But what has happened ? " asked Stephen with 
impatience. 

" The gallant Osman has surrendered Plevna ; the 
gallant Gourko has dragged his guns over the tops 
of the Balkan Mountains and toboganned down to 
the plain on a tea-tray ; and our own gallant Suleiman 
is in full retreat." 

Stephen gave a cry, which came weakly from his 
lips, and raised himself on his narrow bed; but he 
was obliged to close his eyes for dizziness. " Can't 
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I go somewhere and see something?" he asked 
eagerly. 

"You'll go to grass if you don't look out/' said 
the other with a grin. 

"What are you going to do? Can't I go with 
you?" 

Moro Bey laughed harshly as he looked at the 
eager youth. " You would not care about my next 
job," he said. 

" What is it ? What are you going to do ? " 

" I am going to slip away from my men." 

" Desert your men ? " 

" Yes. They won't miss me much. If they keep 
ahead of the Cossacks they will have lots of fun be- 
tween this and Stamboul. They will have first go at 
the plunder." 

" At the plunder of their own people ? " 

"As to their own people," said the Colonel 
thoughtfully, " my men are a mixed lot, but there's 
very little Europe in them; and as to the plundered 
chaps, what can it matter to them if they are robbed 
and murdered by Kurds or Cossacks ? " 

" And you won't stay with them ? You won't make 
an effort to control them ? " 

Moro Bey snapped his strong fingers. " I have 
fish of my own to fry," he said. " I am afraid I shock 
you," he added ; " but what is there but appetites to 
satisfy and then an end. Grasp that, and the life 
which I give you will be worth living. I never knew 
a man who did not know below his frills and pre- 
tences that he was dirt and to dirt must crumble." 
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" I suppose you haven't read books about all 
that ? " said Stephen, with a weak superior air. 

" I don't read books," said the Colonel. " They 
muddle the eye. But I've seen men, and what I tell 
you of men is true. Only few of them act on their 
certainty; unreasonable scruples remain, and they 
don't take half of what they might. Get strong, my 
boy, and take all you can." He made a large gesture. 

*' And have you no scruple ? " asked the youth, 
looking half with admiration, half with distaste upon 
the man. 

" Well," said Moro Bey, yawning widely, " I may 
have a scruple, a very little one, somewhere, but 
upon my life I can't put my finger on it. Perhaps I 
shan't see you again. If I don't, goodbye." He came 
and stood over Stephen, who had sunk back upon his 
pillow, and in his weakness looked like a tired child. 

Stephen's interest in this man was strong. He did 
not like the idea of losing sight of him. " Are you 
going at once ? " he asked. ' 

" I desert tonight." 

" Alone ? " 

" No," said Moro Bey. " I take three men, enough 
for my purpose." 

"What purpose?" asked Stephen, but Moro Bey 
laughed his ugly laugh. 

" By the bye," he said, " you are all right. Your 
interviewing friend, Coop, came back today in search 
of you. He wept when I told him you were alive. 
He is to come for you tonight ten minutes after my 
shameful desertion of my duty." 
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He seemed to have no more to say, and yet he 
stood there a little, looking at the boy. When he 
had gone, swinging out of the tent with his largest 
cavalry air, Stephen lay wondering if it were a de- 
lusion born of his own weakness that he had seen a 
real interest, almost tenderness, in those strange eyes. 
He wondered too how much time and trouble this 
man of the magnificent selfishness had given to him. 
He wondered if he should see him again. 

CHAPTER XXX 

BACK TO THE BOSPHORUS 

" V/'OU ought not to have left them," said Stephen 
X to Chaloner, as the two friends rode side by 
side in the evening of a cold inclement day. Stephen 
had insisted on moving southward as soon as his 
friend had found him in the Balkans. He was rest- 
less, eager to leave his sickness behind him, and eager 
to behold again the clear swift current of the Bos- 
phorus. And the mere movement had done him good 
at once. He looked lean and perhaps weak as he 
sat on his horse at the end of the day ; but his natural 
elasticity had had full play; he had leapt towards 
health; and if any fever yet lingered in him, it 
showed itself only in a certain impatience and per- 
haps in some crossness to his faithful friend. He 
spoke crossly now when he blamed him, not for the 
first time, for having left the ladies on the Bosphorus 
without sufficient protection. 
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" That's a bit rough/' said Chaloner amiably ; " they 
kept saying that I ought not to have left you." He 
shook off his stirrups and stretched his legs as he 
added, " Miss Daria was immensely funny. She said 
that she was armed at all points, armed with aunts. 
She said that, if the British fleet came booming up 
the Bosphorus, she should send her English aunt to 
the Admiral; but if the Russian army descended to 
the shore, she should send her Russian aunt to the 
Grand Duke. She sent me to fetch you. She said 
that she knew that you were ill." These two last 
statements he made with greater emphasis and with 
a pause between them; and as he spoke he tried to 
read the face of his friend who gave no sign of atten- 
tion. " I wanted them to go away," said Chaloner 
after a pause ; " I did my best to get them on ship- 
board." 

"How can we get on?" asked Stephen, and he 
pointed to the track which stretched before them over 
a wide darkling plain. All day they had overtaken 
parties of peasants. They had been delayed by men, 
women and children, dogs, horses and cows, moving 
away before the tide of coming war, drifting to the 
ancient city and the shadow of the Sultan; and as 
evening drew down, the crowd increased; from all 
sides people came thronging to the crowded road. 
" It is like a nightmare," said Stephen ; " it will bring 
back my fever. Can't we get out of this ? Can't we 
get on?" 

" We must try to find some place where we can pass 
the night." 
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'*No; I won't stop. We can get on better at 
night." 

" But the horses ? " 

" Can't we find new ones ? " 

Chaloner turned in his saddle and called to the 
Greek servant who followed them with the saddle- 
bags. After a short discussion they pushed on and 
overtook a family, who filled the road before them 
and who were driving loose horses on the way. An 
intermittent discussion followed, as they all pushed 
on together ; and at last Stephen, Chaloner and their 
servant handed over their tired horses and took in 
exchange three animals, which, though distinctly in- 
ferior, were more fit for travel as they had come 
but a short way and had carried no burden. The 
Turkish peasant, who ruled the family, accepted the 
bargain and the new beasts with the same calm which 
he had shown in the abandonment of his house ; and 
after an exchange of courtesies the more eager West- 
ern youths rode briskly forward on their new animals. 
Far into the night they rode and saw far off across 
the level plain flames burn to heaven like tall torches 
in the windless dusk, where wild horsemen, friend or 
foe, Cossack or Circassian, fired village or homestead 
and rode on. Here and there they passed dim forms 
of fugitives, harmless victims plodding in the gloom 
or huddled by the wayside; and once they rode so 
near a burning town that in the fatal silence they 
could hear far away the cr^sh of falling houses and 
the cries of men and beasts. A sob rose in the throat 
of Stephen who was still weak from illness. Stars 
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shone in the cold heaven, indifferent to the infamies 
of man. 

The young men rode in silence, wrapped close in 
cloaks, thinking many thoughts. Dreams of fever 
seemed to return to Stephen; sometimes he dozed in 
the saddle and woke and wondered if he were awake. 

Once Chaloner returning to familiar thoughts said, 
" Of course you know that all this, pursuers and pur- 
sued, will flow straight to the city. Nobody will go 
near the Bosphorus unless somebody goes on pur- 
pose." 

" And if somebody went on purpose ? " asked Ste- 
j)hen, as if waking at his voice. 

What do you mean ? " asked Chaloner. 
Nothing. Let us get on. Let us get on ! " He 
stared into the darkness and his imagination went 
before him, making visions in the night. The one 
desire to get on possessed him more and more. 

It was evening of a day, on which striking left- 
ward from the stream of fugitives they had travelled 
on unencumbered ways, when the two friends saw 
again the familiar house, which dozed above the 
gleaming Bosphorus. The peaceful hour, the serene 
air, the silent dwelling seemed to mock the excite- 
ment and the nervous fears of Stephen. With a sigh 
of relief he handed his rein to their mounted servant, 
who would see the horses housed and groomed and 
fed. The man took Chaloner's horse also and rode 
away ; and the two friends paused a moment looking 
at the lights upon the water and more sparse upon the 
Asian shore. But it was only for a moment. 
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Some impulse urged Stephen to the house, and in 
advance of Chaloner he entered the open door and 
ran up the common staircase. The light was dim, 
and with eyes dazzled by the outer light he could not 
see what it was that lay at the top of the stairs and 
over which he stumbled in his haste. Stooping down 
he peered with narrowed eyes and touched it and 
knew that it was a corpse. In the next moment he 
knew it for the body of the ladies' Russian servant. 
As he straightened himself, white, gaunt and fierce, 
a cry cut the silence, a cry of fear and fury, a cry of 
a woman, and immediately the ring of a pistol-shot. 
Stephen leapt into the room and saw Moro Bey with 
his arm round Daria as if carrying her towards the 
door. Light smoke of a pistol seemed about his 
head which was dark against the big window. Ste- 
phen leapt at him like a wild cat, and light though 
he was he bore him back, while the girl wrenched 
herself from the encircling arm. She stood straight, 
but shaking from head to foot, the pistol hanging 
from her hand. Meanwhile Stephen had drawn his 
revolver and stood panting, staring at the man, who 
had fallen back on the low couch. 

" She shot me," he said with a ghastly laugh, point- 
ing to his left arm which hung useless — " the tigress." 

Stephen said nothing, but he covered him with his 
revolver. Crowding on his mind came this man's 
theories of life, crowding and clamouring that he was 
not fit to live. He would kill him as he had killed 
the faithful man on the landing outside. 

" You will be sorry," said Moro Bey with cool im- 
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shaken voice. " You'll be sorry if you kill me. I 
never meant to tell you, and it's damned absurd ; but 
Vm your father." 

Stephen had come to the end of his strength; the 
floor seemed to move beneath his feet, and he fell 
like a log on the floor. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

A LETTER FROM THE DEAD 

STEPHEN awoke in the room which had been his 
during his former sojourn on the Bosphorus; 
and his eyes opened on the broad face of Chaloner, 
who had crept to the side of the bed at the first 
movement of his friend. Chaloner was leaning for- 
ward with an anxious look on his kindly face; and 
Stephen, lying weak and weary there, could only won- 
der vaguely why the good countenance was flushed 
and blotchy in the morning light, and the anxious 
inquiring eyes bloodshot. Emotion and a broken 
night added no beauty to the faithful Coop. Then 
gradually the stricken youth began to remember 
where he was, and then what he had seen and heard. 
It was there, in a room above his head, that he had 
seen and heard. He shut his eyes for dizziness as he 
spoke feebly, with broken words : " Where is he ? I 
must see him — I must see him." 

Chaloner's senses were not at their quickest. He 
had leaned closer, listening, but yet he did not hear the 
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question right. He thought that he was asking about 
the girl. " She has gone," he said ; " she is well ; 
she is wonderfully brave and strong ; they have gone 
to Pera on their way to Athens." 

" Hcy he,'' cried Stephen fretfully ; " I must see him. 
Were you close to me ? Did you hear him ? Do you 
know ? " 

" I was close to you," said Chaloner : " I know." 

Stephen groaned. " Oh, surely you know that you 
can trust me," said the other young man hoarsely; 
"not a word shall pass my lips. You don't think 
because I'm a newspaper man that I would make 
capital out of you. It's a tremendous story; but I 
am not like that; I can refrain." 

Stephen put up a feeble hand and took hold of 
his friend's. " Tell me," be said, " what happened ? 
Everything. I can't rest till I know." He pushed 
himself up with an eflfort, and sat shaking till Chal- 
oner shoved in another large pillow behind him, and 
then he sank back again with a sigh. But he never 
turned his eyes from the face of his friend who told 
the tale. 

" When you fell," said Chaloner, " he got up, with 
his wounded arm hanging helpless; and he came 
over to you and knelt down by you. I didn't know 
what to do." 

"What did he do?" interrupted Stephen sharply, 
fretfully. 

" He felt for your heart ; and I suppose he felt its 
beating, for he got up and made a sign to me to take 
care of you ; and then he walked straight out of the 
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room. He never looked at her at all. She never 
moved nor spoke till he had gone, and then she came 
and knelt by you too. Then I heard the Princess 
bustling up the stairs, quite unlike her usual way of 
moving ; and then she stopped on the landing by the 
body of the poor fellow there, and I could hear her 
talking fast in Russian, praying or something. Miss 
Hartup had gone away days ago in a panic to The- 
rapia to be close to the Embassy; but Miss Daria 
and the Princess had stayed, and " 

" But they have gone now ? " asked Stephen 
quickly. 

" Yes. They have taken the body of that poor 
fellow," said Chaloner, nodding towards the stair- 
case ; " and they will bury it at Scutari and then go 
straight to Athens." 

Stephen felt relief. His father filled his mind. The 
departure of the ^'omen seemed to simplify the situa- 
tion. He could whistle them down the wind for a 
time. He felt that he had but strength enough to 
care for one thing: to consider only what his father 
would do and what he should do about his father. 
The questions choked him, and he was speechless. 

" She did not leave any message," continued Chal- 
oner, as Stephen said nothing; "but when you 
showed the first sign of life, she stooped and kissed 
your forehead." There was awe in his voice as 
he told this to his friend ; it seemed to him a solemn 
and beautiful action and to speak of it made his eyes 
wet; but the friend seemed scarcely to hear, though 
he remembered it later when next he looked at his 
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face in a glass. " And then the Princess came in," 
continued Chaloner, " all ruffled and wringing her 
hands, not a bit like herself; and then Miss Daria 
got up, quite calm and cool, and ' You will take care 
of him,' she said to me ; half a question and half an 
order it seemed to me ; and I said * Yes.' " 

Stephen lay quiet for a few minutes ; but the shin- 
ing of his eyes and the restlessness of the fingers 
which picked the coarse rug, which had been spread 
over him, showed that he was not content. " Was 
he carrying her oflF ? " he asked presently ; " was he 
carrying her oflF when she shot him ? " 

" Yes," said Chaloner, who with the habit of the 
reporter had mastered the details of the case ; " his 
men had a boat just below the house. He was tak- 
ing her to his place on the other side and thence, the 
men thought, to Bagdad. But don't bother about 
that, dear old chap. It's all right, it's " 

But Stephen interrupted him angrily : " I must see 
him." 

" Yes, yes," said Chaloner, soothing him. " They 
took him in the boat, and you will find him in his 
own house on the other side. There's no hurry; he 
can't move yet." 

But Stephen threw back the clothes with an impa- 
tient hand and stood upon the floor. For a moment 
he staggered, but he mastered himself and " Help 
me," he said sharply. 

Chaloner expostulated but in vain; he yielded to 
the ir^sistence of his friend; he feared that worse 
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would come of it if he refused to help him. With his 
help Stephen dressed himself and leaning on his arm 
he went downstairs and out into the wintry sunlight. 
He took some biscuits with him but he refused the 
brandy which Chaloner oflFered from his flask. Once 
out upon the broad and moving water and in the full 
stream of air, which descended with its descending 
stream, he felt stronger, more nearly equal to his 
fate. When they had reached the further shore he 
grasped his friend's arm again and so directed him 
to that narrow alley, whither he had gone before. 
Down this alley, which was now a tunnel of cold sun- 
less air, they went till they came to the door in the 
wall. They did not meet a man in the passage nor 
hear a sound at the door; and for a time it seemed 
that nobody would open to their summons. Then sud- 
denly and without noise the door opened and without 
apology the tall Albanian servant of the Colonel filled 
the space. He looked at the two young men gravely 
as if to assure himself who they were and then with 
a bow and movement of his arm he invited them to 
follow him. They followed him across the neglected 
garden and into the silent house; and there on the 
table of his own familiar room lay the dead body of 
Moro Bey. With a lower bow the servant took from 
the table, where it lay beside the corpse, a letter and 
handed it to Stephen, who was standing white and 
silent; but he had withdrawn himself from the arm 
of his friend and stood erect looking on the thing. 
Chaloner, pale also, watched his friend as with firm 
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fingers he opened the short note and read. It was 
short. 

" My Dear Boy, — It is a rum thing for me to do ; 
but after yesterday our meeting would be awkward; 
and so I shirk it. The truth is that you touched 
something beyond the dirt which I shall be in an 
hour or less. It is all I can do for you, my son, to 
get out of your sunshine. Vive vcUeque! 

" Your Father." 

The note was written with difficulty, as was natural, 
but was clearly legible. 

Still holding it in his hand Stephen sank down 
and laid his. forehead against the hard edge of the 
table. What was the meaning of life and death? 
Pleasures dying at a touch, useless agonies, the 
myriad fruitless lives of painful men. If there were 
nothing beyond ? And this cynical evil man had died 
for him. How could that be? Could dust do so? 
An overpowering emotion flooded him. Then sobs 
shook him from head to foot; and Chaloner, fearful 
for his friend, came softly and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. But Stephen did not feel the hand. A 
strange conviction possessed him wholly that this 
dead thing, to which he might stretch forth his hand, 
was not his father. " Non omnis moriar," he stam- 
mered with dry tongue. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

IN PERA 

WITH mid-winter, grim climax of the year, the 
disasters of the Turk had swollen to a flood. 
After the capture of Plevna the Russian forces poured 
southward, irresistible; and through the rampart of 
the Balkan Mountains broke the twin dogs of war — 
from one pass Grourko, from another Skobeleff. For 
the army of Suleiman Pasha in full retreat to Con- 
stantinople a day's respite was gained by the great 
feat of arms of Baker Pasha and his small force of 
Turks, who, coming again and again into action, 
made the foe believe that they were stopped by an 
army. But not the strategy of a single general nor 
the persistent valour of the men, who had faith in 
him, could long delay the end. In the palace of the 
Sultan were divided counsels but one growing terror. 
From without came news of the advancing foe ; within 
were threats of revolt, of assassination. Uncertain, 
unnerved, the Head of the Faithful sat listening in 
a sounding gallery of fears. Infirm of purpose, now 
would he fly to Asia; now would remain suppliant 
of the Conqueror. This counsellor made way for that ; 
minister succeeded minister; there was a breathless 
activity but nothing done. 

Meanwhile from dawn to dusk of each momentous 
day a formless army of men women and children, 
hungry, frost-bitten and footsore, poured in their 
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flight into the ancient crowded city, choked the nar- 
row streets and filled the spacious mosques with sick 
and wounded. It seemed as if at last the end were 
come, the end so long foreseen ; as if that ancient gold- 
en squalid city, which for so long had, like a tarnished 
jewelled clasp, linked East and West, must now be 
Western wholly and busy harbour of a new Slavonian 
enterprise. Nothing, it seemed, could now prevent 
the coming of the legions of the north into the place 
of their dreams. But even then the advance was 
stayed. On the last day of January an armistice was 
arranged; and the Russian army paused at Adrian- 
ople. Prompt on this came the quick demand of 
Britain that her fleet might pass the narrow channel 
of the Dardanelles; and presently the Turks might 
see with eyes, which showed no emotion, Russian 
officers and English sailors stroll at ease in the streets 
of Pera. The wires of all Europe thrilled with pro- 
tests and with explanations; and courteous Ambas- 
sadors exchanged with a smile the stately fictions of 
diplomacy. The fleet of England had advanced for 
the greater safety of her subjects in Constantinople; 
the Russian army with a wider care had drawn close 
for the sake of all Christians cooped in that city full 
of dangers as of men. Nothing was said of any hope 
of gain. The Russian breathed no threat to seize 
and to hold his prey; the English admiral did not 
proclaim his power to go up into the Black Sea with 
his warships and cut off the supplies of the trium- 
phant army. Natheless the game of check and coun- 
tercheck was played, while phrases were exchanged; 
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army and fleet lay still ; there was a pause, a silence 
full of menace. 

This was indeed a moment for Chaloner Coop. 
He was young; he was well and conscious of his 
recovered health; and young and well and vividly 
alive to his wellbeing he stood at the very centre of 
great events, with eye and ear attentive to the pass- 
ing show and to the lightest rumour. He went hither 
and thither on the tip-toe of expectation. He woke 
every morning to a sense of his own good fortune. 
It was his duty to hear and to see and his duty was 
the finest of pleasures. So the whole man was one 
and all directed to a single purpose. For the mo- 
ment he was the ideal reporter; and while he mas- 
tered the events of the day he was thrilled by a hope 
of events even more exciting for the morrow. He 
hugged himself because he was there. Again and 
again he felt that lifting of the heart, which a man 
may feel when by happy chance he is free of the 
crowd and away over a pleasant country with a good 
horse beneath him and the streaming pack in view, 
or which gives wings to the boy who has broken 
from the striving players and got away with the ball 
and feels in a moment his chance of a glorious goal. 
He is conscious of the shout of young voices and of 
the friends who ring the ground, and he scarcely feels 
the earth beneath his feet. Not the banquets of the 
rich nor the applause of Senates can give such joys 
as these. 

Only one thing checked the full felicity of Chal- 
oner, and that was the dullness of Stephen Calinari. 
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Again and again he turned to his friend for sympathy 
and could not find enough to satisfy him. Stephen 
seemed to have lost some quality, which had been for 
his friend the secret of his charm. When he had 
laid the body of his father in that comer of the old 
walled garden, which the silent servant pointed out 
as his master's chosen place of burial, he seemed 
to have nothing else to do. He allowed himself to 
be carried to Pera; he seemed not to care where he 
was. He would not discuss ; he would not oppose ; 
he agreed too readily, but with no enthusiasm. He 
steadily regained his health but not his vivacity. 
Not even the sight of the Russian officers strolling 
at ease in the street beneath his window could rouse 
an interest in him — ^a sight which opened the eyes 
of Chaloner wide as saucers and set his fingers itch- 
ing for the pen. At the very centre of great things 
Stephen was tired, bruised, a dull companion. Chal- 
oner was infinitely patient with his friend, bringing 
to him with each new day new rumours, new hopes, 
new theories; but Stephen only turned with the pa- 
tient smile of a deaf man, a deaf man amid the excit- 
ing murmurs of the time. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

ON THE SHORE OF MARMORA 

STEPHEN, in the phrase of Oialoner, was not 
himself; but as the self grows and acquires, 
there is some lack of precision in saying at this or 
that moment that it is other than itself. Here was 
the same youth confronting his fellows, even in the 
same clothes; but he had arrived at a time of stag- 
nation, which might be the beginning of deteriora- 
tion, but might also be the prelude to a larger and 
a deeper life. He was numbed and dull. He had 
written nothing but one letter, a letter which he had 
written with strange difficulty and which seemed to 
him bald and dry when it was done. This he had 
sent to his mother on the evening of the day which 
followed the burial of Moro Bey; and in the early 
days at Pera, while he listened to the reports of 
Chaloner Coop and seemed to acquiesce in his the- 
ories and his plans, he cared not a jot in truth for 
anything but the coming of the English mail. When 
the expected letter came he was glad that his friend 
was out, glad of the silence of the house. He took 
the letter into his own room alone and opened it 
with hands which he could not keep steady. At first 
he could not read the clear firm writing; he had to 
shut his eyes for a minute or two; then with the 
paper pressed flat on the table under his nervous 
hand he read the letter slowly. When he had finished 
it he folded it carefully and laughed. Shocked by 
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the sound of his laughter in that quiet room he looked 
around him as if he feared that he had been detected 
in a crime ; his laughter had surprised him ; he heard 
it so harsh and loud that he thought it must have 
reached even distant ears; he listened for feet hur- 
rying up the stairs. 

And yet the letter of Madame Calinari was ex- 
cellent. She expressed, and expressed well, the feel- 
ings which were natural and becoming. She begged 
forgiveness from her son with a manner as graceful 
as it was unaffected. She had meant to do what 
was best. She had allowed him to believe that his 
father had died long ago. She too had thought him 
dead. For a long time she had not known that he 
was alive. She had thought it better for her son that 
he should think of his father as dead. It had been 
very perplexing, very painful for her. She was sure 
that her boy would feel that. 

" And then your Grandfather," she wrote, giving 
to Grandada a title of greater solemnity, "was so 
nervously anxious that you should never know. He 
does not perhaps see things always with a very Eng- 
lish eye, and I yielded to his wishes ; but I see now, 
dear Steenie, that the whole truth is best. When I 
found that you had gone off suddenly to the East I 
was at first terribly alarmed, for I had always fancied 
him somewhere in that part of the world ; but I per- 
suaded myself that, even if he were still alive (and 
I shall never believe in my own convictions again), 
there were even then so many chances against your 
meeting. But strange things do happen in life, 
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stranger than the novelists invent, I think ; and I feel 
now that the whole truth is best and that nothing 
should be kept back, and that that is more the Eng- 
lish way. But you know, dear, how much I feel bound 
to consider Grandada and his wishes. He has done 
everything for me since that great sorrow of my life. 
And it is for Grandada that I feel now that we are 
bound to keep this sad event secret from the world. 
I shall break it to Grandada, merely telling him that 
I have certain news of the death. I cannot expect 
him to feel about it as I do. To him it must be merely 
a release, the final removal of a constant anxiety; 
and it would not seem reasonable to him if I asked 
him to alter his way of Hfe and to give up seeing his 
friends. You will know what I mean. I shall wear 
mourning in my heart ; but in every other way it will 
be best that we should go on just as usual." 

The letter ended, as it began, with some gentle 
sentiments, some melancholy reminiscences of the 
brief days of happiness before her great disillusion, 
and with words of real affection for the son. " This 
secret will be a new link between you and me," she 
wrote. It was a good letter; and Stephen, looking 
down upon it as it lay folded in his hand, told him- 
self that most men, Chaloner for one, would admire 
it very much. It was full of nice feeling, as a sympa- 
thetic female friend would say if all female friends 
were not debarred from its perusal. Grandada's par- 
ties were to go on as usual, and the disturbed earth 
in that angle of the old Oriental garden was to be 
secret as the grave. Stephen did not deny that it 
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was a good letter nor care to combat its conclusions. 
He did not know why it seemed to him inadequate, 
a crackling of thorns. It was like the sound of a 
voice overheard in another railway carriage in a pause 
of the clatter of the line, or like words at the play 
which seemed right enough but far away from life. 
He sat idle ; he did not laugh again ; he twisted the 
letter in his fingers; and at last, when he heard a 
footstep on the stair, he started and tore the paper 
quickly into little bits. 

Although after the reading and the destruction of 
this letter Stephen was more at ease, he was not a 
whit more lively. He still puzzled and at moments 
even distressed the happy Chaloner. He was glad of 
the armistice, for he hoped that no more blood would 
be shed. "There has been enough blood," he said 
to himself often and sometimes aloud to his friend. 
He began to seem to the friend a man of one idea. 
He roused himself to visit the mosques, to try to be 
of use to the sick and wounded soldiers there, but he 
seemed to himself strangely inefficient; it was a new 
feeling for him. And then one day as he sat listless 
in his room Chaloner burst in upon him with news 
that then, even then, the Treaty of Peace was being 
signed in the Palace, that it would be proclaimed 
straightway to the army at San Stephano, and that 
he, spoiled child of Fortune that he was, had secured 
standing room on a steamer which was to start at once 
full of spectators for that historic show. Chaloner 
seized Stephen, thrust his hat into his hand and 
whirled him away to the steamer. 
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It was early March, and the sea of Marmora rolled 
shoreward in waves, where rank on rank, with the 
wild wind flying overhead, stood silent the great army 
of the Czar. They had come far from their homes 
these stalwart peasants, sons of serfs, themselves 
called free; and now they stood, patient still, under 
the great clouds that sailed across this alien sky. 
Many thousands had gone forth and had failed to 
reach the goal, mowed down in regiments before the 
guns of Plevna or meeting death with rare stolidity 
in the blinding heat or in the winter cold of the high 
Balkans, which froze the snow as it fell upon their 
hair and eyelids. Patient, they had endured all things, 
and stood here, a remnant of vast armies, patient 
they too with the inherited patience of generations 
of serfdom. And from near heights Turkish soldiers, 
peasants they also and sons of peasants, remnant they 
also of armies which had fought with matchless val- 
our under vain or treacherous leaders, looked down 
upon their conquerors with a dumb and stolid curi- 
osity as of cattle looking over a gate. 

Silent upon his horse sat the Grand Duke, still as 
a statue of bronze in the face of his silent army. A 
little behind him and on the same rising ground were 
his staff, and near to them the enterprise of Chaloner 
had gained a footing for himself and his friend. 
There was for Stephen a strange oppression in the air, 
a great pause of expectation in which he could 
scarcely breathe. Then in the distance was a flicker 
of dust, and presently a carriage with horses gallop- 
ing. Straight to the mound on which the Grand 
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Duke sat came the flying carriage, and pulled lip 
short before him; and from it descended an eminent 
diplomatist, master of many wiles and bearer now of 
the great news that the Treaty of Peace was signed. 
The Grand Duke bowed and took a paper from the 
hand of the diplomatist, and with the same movement 
urged his horse to a canter. Through the long ranks 
he passed, faster and faster, till he rode at full gallop 
with all his glittering cohort at his heels. And as 
these horsemen passed like the wind, the knowledge 
passed from man to man, from rank to rank, that 
now at last was peace. It seemed as if, invisible, the 
angel Fame flew above the flying steeds trumpeting 
the news afar. The time of facing deadly guns, of 
marching over comrades, who writhed in torment, to 
wounds or death, the time of war was done; and a 
deep sound went up from all the host like a great 
sob of relief swelling on the dying wind. For the 
wind was sinking with the sun and a great light show- 
ing more and more amid the torn clouds in the ragged 
evening of the day. 

When the Grand Duke had galloped through the 
lines and returned to his place, he thence made for- 
mal announcement of the peace ; and then the army 
marched before him, all in due order, division by 
division, regiment by regiment, hour after hour mov- 
ing slowly ; and hour after hour the Grand Duke sat 
motionless on his horse till darkness grew around him 
and around his moving men. This sight Stephen saw 
standing by Chaloner on the knoll and staring with 
dumb pity for this army of the diggers of the earth 
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plodding onward in the gathering gloom, weary of 
the endless march, weary of the slaughter of other 
diggers of the earth too like themselves. And then 
in the darkness which grew apace it seemed to the 
strained eyes of Stephen that after these grey-clad 
troops, passing now like shadows, came softly on the 
sheeted legions of the dead. Silent they came, these 
poor brigades of ghosts, marching without a sound, 
advanced guard of the night ; and then Stephen re- 
membered the dead face of his father and the body 
of that dead Turk which he had found in the wood ; 
and some barrier seemed to give way within him 
and his heart beat thickly, eager for the lights of 
home, and he stood sobbing in the darkness. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

TO LONDON 

IN the dim light of the narrow passage, Chaloner 
stood at his friend's door, anxious, listening. 
Sleep had left him early and the day was very young, 
as he stood there with some trouble on his broad 
kind face, listening and screwing up his near-sighted 
eyes as if that alien trick could help his hearing. 
Since no sound reached him, he opened the door with 
extreme care, and putting on his spectacles as he 
noiselessly drew near to the bed, examined so much 
of Stephen's face as was visible above the bedclothes. 
Stephen stirred under the scrutiny, muttered inco- 
herent words and woke staring at the intruder. 
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" Look here ! " said Chaloner firmly : " you ought 
to go home." 

To Stephen it seemed that he had known that the 
words were coming; the answer was already on his 
tongue. "Yes," he said; "when can I get away?" 
The poignant emotion had passed with the night, 
but the desire of home remained ; it made the words 
tremulous — " when can I get away ? " After a min- 
ute, as his friend in silence contemplated him through 
round glasses, he added, " I can do no good ; I am 
only a clog on you." 

" Don't say that. I shall miss you every hour. 
But you are right; you ought to go." 

"Is there a ship?" asked Stephen sitting up in 
bed. " How can I get away soonest ? " 

" Leave all that to me. I'll arrange ever3rthing. 
Only " 

" Only what? You are awfully good to me." 

" Only," repeated Chaloner, coming close to the 
bed and studying him with care — " are you fit to go 
alone?" 

Stephen laughed; and laughing lifted his friend's 
heart with gladness and great relief. He had not 
laughed like that for a long time past ; it made music 
in the heart of his friend. 

" I will chuck everything and go with you," said 
Chaloner, " if you think for a moment " 

" But I don't, I don't," cried out Stephen. " I am 

not so helpless as all that; I'll go, and go alone. 

You can't and shan't come. What would your paper 
say ? " 

" The paper is one thing and you are another, and 
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you come first," said Chaloner rather gruffly. But 
truly his heart was singing and he was wondering at 
the depth of the anxiety which he had only half recog- 
nized, but which he now could measure by the great- 
ness of his relief. To see Stephen off for home and to go 
back to his work was a prospect which satisfied him 
wholly. He was so fond of his comrade, that to see 
him without his proper confidence and courage had 
checked the free current of his own happy work a 
dozen times a day. Even when he had gone forth 
full of zeal, the thought of his friend had come to 
him again and again and stopped his quick foot or 
nimble pencil; he had imagined him sitting alone 
idle, useless, like a stricken creature. He had hur- 
ried back again and again to assure himself that all 
was well. Now, when Stephen laughed, he was sure 
that all was well. He pressed the hands which had 
distressed him by their idleness; and the moisture 
came to his eyes, which were always easily suffused 
with tears. He set to work with a stout heart to 
arrange everything; he even insisted on packing the 
portmanteau; and no long time had passed when 
he stood, almost blubbering, on the quay and waved 
a hand of cheer to the departing ship and the depart- 
ing friend. He was confused between sorrow and 
joy; and he rushed back to his work as to the sure 
cure of all emotions. 

Stephen too felt relief, as he looked his last on the 
golden tarnished city, and more and more relief as 
he was carried on and on. He could feel but little 
interest in his journey ; he only cared to go forward. 
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It was the mere movement which did him good. The 
traveller was quiet and at ease on the journey until 
it was almost done; but he grew nervous when he 
set foot again in his native land. As he drove from 
the London station through the lighted streets, his 
nervousness increased. He wanted and yet dreaded 
to see his mother. As the cab turned into the well- 
known street, he uttered a sharp exclamation. The 
mansion was all alight again; there was a row of 
carriages; his home-coming from Oxford leapt up 
before him in the darkness ; he could not face a like 
scene. Quickly he thrust his head out of the win- 
dow and called angrily to the cabman to stop. Then 
mastering his irritation he told the man to drive him 
to a hotel, a large hotel where he felt that he could 
lose himself in the crowd. The cab turned away from 
the unwelcome lights of his home and rumbled down 
a darker narrower street. 

" Will they never be done with their jiggings and 
their junketings ? " asked Stephen crossly of himself 
as he sat straight in the darkness of the old four- 
wheeler. When he reached his destination and had 
been received with the polite indifference of a large 
and prosperous hotel, he regained his equanimity and 
was a little ashamed of having lost it. Those were 
the junketings and jiggings to which his grandfather 
was accustomed. Small or great they took place, he 
supposed, on most evenings. And yet he was glad 
to have avoided them for that night at least. He had 
given no date for his arrival; and, as he had trav- 
elled straight through, he would not be expected yet. 
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Tomorrow perhaps he would go home or on the next 
day, or soon. For the moment he would He quiet, 
lost among travelling strangers; he would lie quiet 
and possess his soul. It was a comforting, almost 
an amusing, thought that nobody knew that he was 
in England. And if he was glad to be still, to lie for 
a day or two like a neglected boat in a backwater, 
he was not alarmed by his own wish; he assured 
himself that he need not fear drifting back into the 
lethargy, which he had left in the Levant. He was 
glad of his native land, glad of the English break- 
fast to which he sat down after a good night's rest, 
glad of the morning paper, which was the paper of 
that day and not of some day in the past. He un- 
folded the clean journal, which had no postmarks nor 
dirty stamps upon it, and looked peacefully for news 
as he breakfasted. There were telegrams and a letter 
from Constantinople; he only glanced at these and 
turned the page with pleasure. There was a column 
of social news and a familiar name caught his eye. 
He followed the short paragraph with his finger as 
he read it again slowly. The words were plain 
enough. He was more glad than before that he was 
alone and could consider quietly the engagement 
which was here gaily announced as an event stimu- 
lating to the Society of which the dainty writer 
claimed to be an intimate member. Here in plain 
terms was set forth the engagement of the charming 
Lady Elfrida and Lord Angus Archdale. " So she 
has made up her mind to it," Stephen murmured to 
himself, and swallowed his coffee so quickly that it 
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burnt his mouth and brought tears to his eyes. " It's 
all right, it's all right," he added to himself ; " it's 
most appropriate — ^and still I am well." He added 
the last words after a pause. Indeed the announce- 
ment seemed to have aroused him, to make him feel 
better. He emptied his cup more calmly and looked 
for other news. Only he caught himself presently 
muttering " Little Elf ! Little Elf ! " in the midst of 
a perusal of the state of the money market. He 
could not concentrate his attention on money that 
morning. The last quotations failed in lucidity. So 
glancing on he came to a column on sport and found 
himself laughing as he read the solemn observations 
on the University crews now in training at Putney. 
He looked at the window, and lo the day was fair! 
Fair it must be since even the window of the hotel 
in that morning hour glimmered with a promise of 
day. Stephen rose from his little round table with a 
desire of movement. He would postpone his home- 
going; he had no wish to talk about engagements 
nor of Society nor of young women; he would be 
alone for a short time longer. And he would walk 
away somewhere and think over things as he walked. 
He hoped that long lugubrious-looking fellow was 
worthy of Elf. And why not ? He thought that that 
was the sort of man whom girls admired. And doubt- 
less also he was held a good fellow by other men. 
" Well — ^may they be happy ! " he said to himself, 
stepping briskly down the street ; and " If she be 
not fair for me," he hummed and felt debonair, tast- 
ing springtide in the air of the old g^my town. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

ON HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE 

AS Stephen was stepping westward, and finding 
pleasure in the exercise, he made up his mind 
to walk as far as Hammersmith. He would see a 
touch of young green perhaps on the banks of the 
river, and perhaps one of the rival crews at practice. 
So he stepped forward with a purpose, and scenes 
of the past went with him and now and then some 
fancy of the future. On the whole, being in England 
on one of her promising mornings, though rather 
tender at heart, he was happier than he had been for 
some time past. He was a little tired, but only 
healthily tired, when he came to the old suspension 
bridge and was glad to lean his elbows on the flat 
top of the iron boundary and look peacefully down 
at the water. 

The tide was low but flowing up fast and bringing 
a sense of life to the dull old river. On the mud bank 
on Stephen's left two barges were stranded, of which 
the nearer had spread its large red sail to be dried 
in the air. Beyond the barges was a mass of square 
solid building, and from the tall chimneys the abun- 
dant smoke showed pale grey against the darker g^ey 
of the sky. On the other bank of the river were trees 
but still black and with no sign of green for the 
watcher on the bridge. He wondered if close inspec- 
tion would show the tiny folded leaves about the 
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grimy trunks ; he had half a mind to go and see, but 
he was comfortable and lazy and stayed still. There 
he hung, as the young Tennyson hung on the bridge 
at Coventry, but with no poem to exercise his idle- 
ness. Idle he stood and unashamed, and watched 
the water swell beneath him, of an opaque green in 
colour, with now and then a voyaging scrap of paper 
or a little fleet of straws and frequent greasy-looking 
bubbles, all coming quickly to the bridge. It was 
disappointing that the sun was coy. Only a gleam 
came now and then touching the water or the trail- 
ing smoke. And yet the suggestion of spring was 
there, and the youth leaning on his arms felt some- 
thing of its delicate enchantment. Then suddenly his 
eyes grew more alert. Far down the river, coming 
up fast on the fast tide, was a narrow line, and then 
it was a racing boat, and then he could almost see 
the colour of blades as they turned, and he guessed 
that it was the Oxford crew. They stopped some 
way below and lay on the tide listening to the meas- 
ured words of the coach addressed to them from the 
little launch which drifted up beside them. Then they 
got forward and came towards the bridge again at a 
slow stroke, careful and stately, reaching out and 
rowing clean. 

Stephen peered down from his high place, almost 
holding his breath as he tried to distinguish the mem- 
bers of the crew who were moving like one. Yes, 
there was Hal, there was his mighty friend, swinging, 
as of yore, patient, majestic, with his eyes on the 
back before him. Stephen laughed aloud, partly for 
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mere pleasure in the sight of his friend, partly for 
mockery. It seemed to him as if a long time had 
passed since he had seen that great creature driving 
the river with his blade; and he fancied him day 
after day of all this long and fateful time swing- 
ing like a pendulum and seeing nothing but the ap- 
pointed back. And meanwhile he — his thoughts leapt 
back to himself and moved him to wonder. What 
had he not seen? What had he not felt since their 
parting in somnolent Oxford ? He felt as if he were 
another man, far other than that confident youth who 
had left his friend to swing on the familiar stream. 
He had found life and love and death, and the months 
had been years for him. 

Though they were rowing a slow stroke, the boat 
came quickly with the surging tide up to the bridge, 
and Stephen looked down smiling on the thick fair 
hair of the young Viking, his friend. Then they 
swept under the bridge, and Stephen crossed the road 
and watched them round the curve which has been 
decisive of many a University race. He had a glimpse 
of Hal's earnest face as they left the bridge behind. 
When he had stood a little while looking up the river 
he walked to the Surrey end of the bridge and down 
the old towing path towards Putney. The sight of 
his friend had made him realize more clearly than 
ever before how he himself was changed; and as he 
walked he recognized as part of the change that the 
career, which had satisfied all his aspirations, looked 
now far different in his eyes. A fanciful comparison 
occupied him as he went down the bank. If he were 
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to take the first step which he had purposed before 
he went away; if he were to become a member of 
Parliament, would he be swinging presently in a party 
boat, wearing the party colours, going on or stopping 
at the command of a coxswain-whip, bellowed at now 
and then by the party leaders on their fussy little 
launch? All this party business, this endless train- 
ing and practice and minute arrangements for the 
winning of party triumphs, seemed wearisome to his 
tired fancy. He thought of the business of the coun- 
try scamped and muddled in the odd hours left over 
from the full time dedicated to mutual recrimination ; 
he thought of the obvious reforms of old and shame- 
ful abuses postponed year after year to the exciting 
combats of the Ins and Outs. And the people would 
have it so. When the University boatrace was de- 
cided they turned with good-natured interest to the 
competition of the Liberals and Conservatives. It 
did not seem to Stephen on that morning by the 
river a very interesting game; the public certainly 
took it less seriously than football or Australian 
cricket matches ; and yet he could recall the zeal with 
which he had looked forward to it so short a time 
ago. It seemed wonderful to him that he could only 
remember the feeling and not bring it back; was 
the want in him or in the prizes of life that on that 
morning at least they seemed so poor? Here came 
the Cambridge boat riding up also on the tide, and 
Stephen stood still to look at it. It passed on, sedate 
and majestic as the rival crew, attended also by its 
posse of instructors; it was like the official opposi- 
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tion which a victory at Mortlake would transform in 
a moment to the Government of the country. 

Down by the boathouses were a gathering of boat- 
men and of loafers with a few of those young men, 
well fed and warmly clad and with black pot hats 
upon their heads, who are at leisure to attend all 
exhibitions of sport, including the three-day cricket 
matches of the summer. Not for the first time Ste- 
phen wondered with faint interest how these other 
young men, who certainly were not of the class where 
idleness is less surprising, gained their livelihood. He 
leant against the railings in front of a boathouse, 
warmed by his walk and pleased with a pale sun- 
light which had pierced the grey veil of the day. 
Little events of the waterside awoke in him a lan- 
guid interest. A lonely sculler followed his slender 
craft down to the edge of the water, stepped carefully 
into it and was pushed firmly out by the crouching 
waterman. A stout gentleman, who had rowed for 
his University in other days, trotted by on his stout 
cob and went on up the river for a sight of his crew. 

Little events passed before the young man's eyes 
till at last there was a movement among the spec- 
tators, and he looked up with a livelier interest to see 
the Oxford crew returning. Majestically they passed 
before him and disappeared below the bridge, and 
presently they reappeared and came in neatly to the 
landing stage. In turn each oarsman slipped his oar 
from the rowlock, rose in his place and stepped 
ashore, and then walked up on the broad path which 
lay open through the respectful crowd. Each carried 
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his oar on his shoulder. Clean and clean-Hmbed they 
looked, wholesome youth of England in their first 
manhood. They showed no consciousness of the eyes 
which scanned them. They looked neither to right 
nor left; they wore an expression of indifference as 
of men engaged in some drudgery of every day. In- 
deed they slouched upon their way as if they would 
make as little as they could of chests and shoulders 
and the muscles of their arms and legs. Stephen 
stood in the crowd smiling as he thought again with 
what an air a Latin crew would move buoyant after 
the morning's work. He had a vision of young 
Frenchmen with their chests thrown forward and the 
muscles of the calf accentuated as they almost danced 
to the boathouse. An air of indifference was the 
right thing for the young Briton. When in due order 
they had leaned their oars against the wall they all 
trooped back again to the water's edge, and all to- 
gether lifted their light craft and bore it up through 
the same attentive onlookers. A word or two passed 
from one to another, but no word nor glance for the 
spectators. 

Stephen, in the front rank of his half of the little 
crowd, could almost have touched the arm of Hal as 
the boat came slowly past him shoulder high. Per- 
haps mere chance, perhaps a sudden consciousness 
of a familiar presence, made Hal turn his face for a 
moment to the crowd so rigorously ignored, and his 
eyes opened round with wonder full in the eyes of 
his friend. No check was possible then ; the precious 
boat was borne at a slow even pace to its own place, 
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but so soon as it had been deposited with all tender- 
ness the young giant came plunging back through 
the loitering folk, who made way for him with quick- 
ened interest. " Steve ! " he cried over the heads of 
the people, and a moment later he was wringing his 
friend's hand and hauling him in spite of protest to 
the quarters of the crew. 

As Hal washed and rubbed and clothed himself 
again, he threw out fragments of talk about this or 
that oarsman, about the time between bridges on this 
day and the other, and with frank pleasure of the 
merits of the rival crew. His was a heart that re- 
joiced in a worthy foe. Slowly however it dawned 
on his great mind that he was doing most of the 
talking, and that there was no precedent for this in 
former conversations with his friend. 

" I say," he asked at last, " is anything the mat- 
ter?" 

" No," said Stephen, who had sat silent, listening, 
sometimes smiling. 

" Here have I been jawing about myself, or the 

crew, which is the same thing, while you Oh, 

you must be ill ! " 

He came to Stephen, laid his great hands on his 
shoulders and turned him to the light of the win- 
dow. " You look all right," he said ; and indeed the 
smile, which was Stephen's answer, lighted the face 
and made it familiar in the eyes of his friend. 

Did you see any fighting?" asked Hal greedily. 

George ! " he exclaimed, as the other nodded ; 
" fancy that ! You were under fire ? " 
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"I suppose they'd call it that," said Stephen, re- 
lapsing into dreariness. 

" Well, it's jolly good to have you back,- old chap," 
said Hal ; " and what's your next game ? Prime 
Minister ? " 

Stephen shook his head. He did not even laugh 
at the suggestion. 

"Parliament, anyway, by way of a beginning?" 

" No." 

Stephen was surprised by the decision of his own 
negative. His thoughts and wishes, it seemed, had 
been gathering to a purpose, of which he had been 
but partly conscious. It did him good to hear his 
own " No." At least he was sure now what his next 
step would not be. 

" Then what in thunder are you going to do ? " 
asked Hal. 

" I think I had better wait a bit — ^try to find out 
— learn something, if I can find somebody to teach 



me. 



Hal stood over him gazing on him with deep 
wonder. " You ? " he said, and seemed incapable of 
further speech. " Here, come out into the air," he 
added presently; it was his favourite remedy for^the 
ills of life, the prime unraveller of perplexities. He 
hauled Stephen forth into the air, this new Stephen, 
unresisting, uncertain, with a shocking tameness. 

" Do you know what I think of you ? " he asked 
when he had him out on the towing path. " I think 
you've been jolly well frightened." 

" Yes," said Stephen. 
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Hal looked at him with obvious alarm. Then he 
determined to take it as a joke and laughed. He 
struck him playfully on the shoulder, took him firmly 
by the arm and walked him away. 

" How did you find your people ? " he asked pres- 
ently, returning with comfort to an everyday matter- 
of-fact line of thought. 

" I haven't found them," said Stephen with a faint 
laugh. 

" You haven't been home ? " 

" I only arrived yesterday." 

" And you didn't go home ? " There was now both 
amazement and anxiety in his tone. " You haven't 
been to your mother ? " he asked. 

Stephen was suddenly irritable under the examina- 
tion. " Don't bother," he said, twisting himself in 
the other's grip. " I am going today — ^yes, now, if 
you'll let loose." 

Hal opened his large hand and let Stephen's arm 
go free, while he stared at him perplexed, like a big 
dog under new conditions. Stephen seized the hand 
which had relaxed its hold and pressed it eagerly. 

" I'll come again," he said quickly ; " and don't 
you worry about me ; it would be bad for training." 

Hal laughed, and Stephen, laughing responsive, 
hurried away towards Putney Bridge and in search 
of a hansom. 

Hal's simple wonder made Stephen feel mean. 
His mother seemed to speak to him in the voice of 
his friend, and with a like simplicity to ask why he 
had not come straight to her. Surely it was an ob- 
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vious duty and a natural instinct too; a puppy with 
a bruised paw would do as much; to delay with 
petty fastidious doubts was to be something less than 
puppy. The smooth hansom was not quick enough 
for the youth's impatience. Was it a son's part to 
criticise a mother, to decide that she was inadequate, 
not profound enough to minister to the needs of his 
profundity? If she were not this and not that, she was 
at least his mother, a mother kind and gentle always 
and patient of his childish whims. He longed for the 
mere motherhood — ^beneath all thought and all think- 
ing about thought it drew the mere childhood in him. 
He could not sit still; he leaned back in a corner; 
he leaned forward on the doors. He was possessed 
with fears. What if he found her ill? What if she 
had been in need of him, and he sleeping in a hotel 
close at hand ? What if she had died in the time be- 
tween that hour when he might have gone to her 
and this moment when the cab turned the corner of 
her street? How suddenly death came! He had 
learned that at least. He held the money ready in 
his hand, and he was offering it across the roof to the 
driver before the hansom had stopped. 

" Is my mother well ? " he asked of the familiar 
butler who was beginning to express surprise and 
pleasure at the sight of their young gentleman. 

She was well, she was at home, she was alone ; and 
Stephen ran up the noiseless thickly carpeted stairs 
and opened the door of the boudoir. There amid 
the dainty silks and Cupids delicately painted she sat 
robed in black with fine white lace about it. He had 
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opened the door so quietly that for a moment she 
went on reading ; then she turned her head and saw 
her boy standing in the doorway. She gave a low 
cry of joy as she rose, tall and pale, to greet him; 
and Stephen coming to her without a word leaned 
his young head on her shoulder, uncritical, loving, 
at rest. A moment later he was sobbing with the 
abandonment of a little child. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

AT THE DINNER TABLE 

FOR a time the sense of home was enough for 
Stephen. He was at home and at rest, glad of 
peace and of the presence of his mother, who was 
like an embodiment of peace. The stillness of the 
spacious house lapped him round; the thick carpets 
stilled the noise of feet; the machinery of every day 
moved without friction, without discussion. In this 
he recognized the one valuable element in luxury. 
If his mother watched him, it was with a tact so fine 
that the soothing influence of time and place was not 
disturbed for him. She did not speak to him of his 
father. At the door of her bedroom on his first night 
at home she had turned to kiss her boy a second 
time; and, as she held him very tenderly, she had 
whispered in his ear, "We share a memory, dear," 
and he had kissed her without a word. She felt that 
he could not yet bear to talk or to hear about this 
man, so near in life and now so immeasurably far. 
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She felt too that at first the mere presence of his 
grandfather made Stephen uneasy; she guessed that 
he feared always some allusion to the dead. In fact 
the sight of his grandfather, so lively dapper and gay, 
brought always to the eyes of the young man a 
vision of a face made pitiful, made almost noble, by 
death. Of course the dead man had injured his 
grandfather, had injured his mother. He did not 
question that ; he questioned nothing ; he could not 
bear this line of thought. At a sudden movement of 
the lively little old man, who was so quick in move- 
ments, Stephen would start like a guilty man. He 
was very nervous; he felt in the air unspoken criti- 
cism of the man who had wronged them all, but 
who had died for him. He could not but know that 
his grandfather was happier for that death ; he could 
not deny that he was right to be happier; but the 
happiness hurt him none the less. His father had 
died for him ; that was a simple truth. 

Grandada seemed wholly unconscious of any want 
of cordiality in the prodigal who had returned. He 
held him by the arms and rejoiced in his presence, 
standing on tiptoe to see his face more nearly, call- 
ing out with a truly iEgaean want of reserve about 
his good looks. Madame Calinari was ready with 
smooth speech to turn the thoughts of her father 
into another course; she would drop the name of a 
duchess, or ask after some titled youth who had made 
his debut in the city under the shield of this brilliant 
little man of money ; or she drew her own boy away 
with some question or some appeal for his opinion. 
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She did not worry him with a defence of Grandada. 
Only now and then she dropped a word about his 
anxiety in the days of Stephen's absence. " Poor 
Grandada ! " she would say, " he came to me almost 
every day with some new fear for your safety." She 
did not insist on it ; she mentioned it as a matter of 
no importance; and the stricken youth could take it 
so. Presently she had to break to him that there 
was a dinner party imminent. It had been planned 
before his coming, and the night was near. She 
took it as a matter of course that he would dine. A 
convenient bachelor had been called to the country, 
and so made room for him; and Stephen did not 
refuse. He knew that hospitality had become a ne- 
cessity to his grandfather; that he flourished on it 
and fretted without it. Once a week at least, even 
out of season, he must see his table furnished with 
expectant guests. Stephen made no comment; he 
would not confess to his mother, hardly to himself, 
how he shrank from this common festival. Because 
it was common it affected him the more. Dinner 
party after dinner party seemed to stretch away be- 
fore him in the house which should have been a 
house of mourning. The funeral baked meats were 
in his nostril ; the wide vacant staircase was thronged 
with guests, who crowded on him, ascending and 
descending like angels in the dream of Jacob. He 
was alarmed by the depth of his distaste to this con- 
course of imagined people of fashion. Even the few 
who had been bidden to this dinner were on his 
nerves for days before they came. Their names and 
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the discussion about their precedence irritated him 
almost beyond endurance. So short a time ago he 
had listened to such discussions with amusement and 
with amiable contempt; but now a blight was on 
the bloom of all frivolity; all his sense of humour 
seemed to have dried up. 

The guests who came to that dinner were old, 
rather contemporaries of his grandfather than of his 
mother. To Stephen, tasting with distempered appe- 
tite, they seemed unreal as phantoms — ^the men built 
up by dexterous valets, the women by ladies' maids, 
and all prepared with pains for the important work 
of the banquet. To feed and drink seemed the prime 
matter of their lives; they lived by entrees alone. 
He thought that the whole day had been given to 
the preparation of appetite ; he guessed that the old 
peer in the riband fingered in his waistcoat pocket a 
helpful dinner pill, that the old general with the 
flushed face treasured a lozenge which would coun- 
teract the champagne. The poor youth saw every 
wrinkle in the thin dowager's face, the grains of pow- 
der, the black lines under weary eyes ; he noted every 
restless movement of the fat lady, who was so tightly 
laced that no position on her chair could be endured 
for more than a minute. She heaved and turned 
about and gasped as she flung her wide open fan to 
left and right. And these and such as these, who but 
the other day amused and pleased the boy just fresh 
from Oxford, now filled him with horror. In vain 
he accused himself of absurd morbidness ; in vain he 
reminded himself that these were well-bred people, 
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fruit of a fine civilization. In the midst of dinner he 
looked round upon them with real fear. They all 
seemed to him transformed, all in different degree 
under the influence of drink. The brilliant beautiful 
room full of choice guests was like the hall of Circe 
in his eyes. An old diner-out, who had been a diner- 
out for fifty years, and famous for his stories, began 
to tell again over the quails a story which he had told 
with much success across the fish ; and Stephen saw 
the doubt dawn in the furtive eyes, and marked the 
hesitation of the old tongue, which moistened the dry 
lips. Two women began across him to compare their 
sufferings ; one was going to one watering-place, the 
other to another ; both were sleepless. " Oh, my 
dear, such agonies! You can't imagine! Have you 
tried Langbad ? " " Oh, yes ; and Spitzbad and 
Guggenbad and Spizbubenheim." They seemed to 
Stephen to mock and mow like witches, as if at any 
moment one or other might fizz up the dining-room 
chimney when her broom had come for her. Their 
old eyes kindled with malicious joy at the misfortunes 
of a common friend; it seemed the only source of 
pleasure left to them. The lights, the silver, the 
priceless flowers, which had delighted Stephen in the 
year just gone, oppressed him now. Fragments of 
the political economy which he had read at school 
and college buzzed at his ear ; jewels and hair pow- 
der, orchids and forced fruit, the waste of wealth 
which brought not even pleasure, vexed his soul. 
The talk, which filled the gaps between the varied 
meats, sounded dull and base; every action was in- 
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terpreted by the lowest possible motive ; if there were 
a moment's animation, it seemed due to malice. As 
he looked from one to another, he read deep in all 
their eyes under the coldness, under the cynicism, 
under the vacancy, one fear — ^the fear of death. It 
was like madness, but he could not help it. Vainly 
he told himself again and again that he was a fool; 
that each of these men and women lead or had led 
his or her life, and that the lightest of them was 
much more than a mere eater and drinker. Vainly 
he would force himself to a view more sane. The 
harpies had fouled his feast. The massive plate, the 
golden light, the pictures on the wall, were hideous 
to him ; in contrast he seemed to see long streets of 
squalid houses, dens thronged by half-starved women 
and children ; and the grim point of the grim comedy 
seemed that these who were called wretched were 
not a jot less happy than those who had everything 
which money can provide. It was the essence of 
nightmares. " Oh, my dear," one old woman was 
saying to another, " I have not had a wink of sleep 
for the last six months " ; and her state seemed the 
more gracious in that she was safe at least from awful 
dreams. She nodded her painful head under its dia- 
mond crown. 

When Stephen had cloaked the grim shoulders of 
the last dowager in the hall, he saw on the hall table 
a letter addressed to himself, and he opened and read 
it as he slowly ascended the stairs. In the largest of 
the drawing-rooms Madame Calinari was standing 
by the fireplace yawning peacefully behind her fan, 
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while her father with brilliant eyes was moving about 
and congratulating her and himself on the success 
of the entertainment. 

" Mervillier surpassed himself," he said. " Bludyer 
told me that he had dined out in London more than 
any living man, and that he had never eaten a better 
dinner. Fancy that ! " 

Grandada had skipped up and down the high stair- 
case with half a dozen ladies, and with reluctance had 
yielded the last delaying dowager to his grandson. He 
appeared vivacious as a child fresh from school ; and 
Stephen, coming into the room with his letter in his 
hand, looked at him with wonder. He was so much 
older than his grandfather. From him he turned his 
eyes to his mother and read a gentle question in her 
looks. As they ascended to the next floor she kept her 
hand upon his arm, and at the door of her room she 
gently drew him in. 

"You are tired, dear," she said; "you are not fit 
yet for parties, for strangers ; you want change." 

For answer he put the letter in her hands. 

She read it slowly. " Eleanor Coop ? " she said 
aloud when she came to the signature and looked to 
him for explanation. 

" You know, mother," he said a little fretfully ; " they 
are Coop's people — ^the people of Coop who took me to 
the war." 

The question which she wanted to ask was if there 
were daughters in the family; but, wise woman, she 
kept the question within her teeth. 

" You see that she expects Chaloner home at once," 
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Stephen said — "much sooner than he thought. I 
should like to go and meet him there." 

" Is it healthy? " she asked. " Will it do you good? 
Grandada and I are going to Brighton for Easter." 

" I would rather go to the Coops," said Stephen, " I 
mean," he added quickly, " that it will rest me more. I 
will try to be of more use to you after Easter." 

" I don't want you to be of use," she said, " but only 
to be well and happy," and she kissed him very ten- 
derly. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

WITH THE COOPS 

WHEN the train drew up at the platform in a 
leisurely manner, which seemed fit for the 
arrival at this ancient cathedral city, there was the 
doughty Chaloner grinning amiably. Burnt by suns 
and nipped by frosts he showed traces of the hard work 
of a war correspondent. His long rides to the nearest 
end of a telegraph wire, his uncertain and often inad- 
equate meals, the strain of writing under fire and at 
last fever had made him gaunt and grim ; and the time 
of comparative leisure since the collapse of the Turkish 
defence had done little to restore his normal curves. 
But yet he looked stalwart and square and pleasant in 
the eyes of his friend, with his clear eyes and smile of 
welcome. His light waterproof overcoat was shining 
with rain and his good flat face, where the cheek bones 
were still eloquent of short commons, was wet also. 
The harshness of March wind had passed that day; 
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fain had fallen, ceased, and fallen since the dawn ; and 
all the air was soft with a fertile moisture. And now, 
as evening drew gently on, the melting clouds were 
slowly withdrawn and faint spaces of washed blue ap- 
peared. Yet still the rain persisted, soft and still, trans- 
fused with liquid light, a veil of delicate vapour: the 
finger tips felt strangely smooth as the thumb passed 
across them. 

Chaloner's grip was not smooth as he wrung the 
hand of his friend. He could not speak for pleasure. 
He stood shaking his hand and smiling. " I was soon 
after you," he said at last ; " they wired for me as if 
they could not live without me ; I came like a flash and 
now they don't know what to do with me. So like an 
Editor ! So here I am with the mater, till they remem- 
ber what they wanted me for. Ah, I am glad to see 
you! But you don't look quite right yet. Too sub- 
dued ? Eh ? Confide your portmanteau to the family 
wheelbarrow boy ; and we'll walk. Isn't this vapour- 
bath delicious after the dry East ? " And so prattling, 
when he had once found his tongue, he led Stephen 
out from the quiet station into the more quiet street. 
There they stopped to argue if it were raining or not ; 
they decided that it was not and Stephen put down his 
umbrella. The empty street was before them, shining 
with watery sunshine, with here and there a puddle like 
silver ; and high in the air the great cool ^rey tower of 
the cathedral reigning over its peaceful city. " It's 
fine ; it's fine," murmured Chaloner ; " it's a jolly good 
thing after mosques and minarets ! It is good to have 
it there, even if you don't go inside. Come round the 
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outside — it's very little out of the way — ^and let us view 
the historic spot where the great Calinari slept like a 
tramp and his faithful Boswell found him lying like a 
fallen angel! It's an immense incident; it simply 
makes the biography ! " 

" I shan't need a biographer," said Stephen softly. 

" Oh, won't you just? " said Chaloner. " Here you 
are ! " He arrested his friend by the buttress, which 
had sheltered him on that night which seemed so long 
ago ; but Stephen felt a slight impatience at the sight. 

" What a young ass I was ! " he said with conviction, 
and began to walk away. 

" I shall make a drawing of this corner," said Chal- 
oner following his friend, " for the book of the future. 
Ass, indeed ! And as for * young ass,' you are but a 
few months older than that fallen angel, who lay so 
softly sleeping under the minster wall." 

To this Stephen made no answer; but, as he con- 
tinued to walk away, his friend must needs follow him ; 
and so together they passed from the precincts and 
drew near to the old and comfortable dwelling of the 
Coops. At the sight of his home Chaloner again 
stopped and again laid his hand on Stephen's arm. 
"You won't mind," he said — ^but he peered into his 
face with some doubt — " you won't mind ; they live 
awfully simply, you know ; you may call it dinner ; it 
ends the day anyway. You were jolly hungry when 
we fed you before ; but I don't know how you'll stand 
the Coop customs and cookery when you are fresh from 
purple and fine linen and the titillations of a French 
cook." 
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" They are some of the things I wanted to get away 
from," said Stephen ; " don't make me out a snob and 
a pig, and do take me to your mother." 

Chaloner produced a key and let him into the quiet 
house, and they passed through the hall into the old 
wainscotted parlour, which opened on to that luxuriant 
tangled garden, which was Betty's especial care. All 
the family were abroad. The house was full of peace 
and smelt like a nosegay ; windows stood open to the 
garden, which was breathing after rain ; and in the low 
but spacious bedroom, where his portmanteau had ar- 
rived before him, Stephen seated himself by the win- 
dow and leaned out at ease to enjoy the solitude, the 
peace, the perfume of the time : it seemed to penetrate 
his soul. A wilderness perhaps it was, but a wilder- 
ness of sweets; and more exquisite now when it was 
little but promise than later as a riot of bloom. There 
were a few slender fruit trees but only one was just 
touched with blossom on its southern face ; and around 
and about these little trees were wild-growing shrubs, 
elder and pushing privet, young yew and shining holly, 
all struggling up together, all bound about with strag- 
gling clinging brambles and the long trailing wreaths 
of brier-rose. The elder bushes showed grey buds and 
the pervading privet little points of green, and under 
the bare brown twigs the little sturdy evergreens were 
scarcely seen ; but now all tte brown thicket was shin- 
ing with waterdrops, each drop a point of light. This 
spreading thicket was as a barrier between the wide 
gravelled walk, which lay before the parlour windows, 
and a fine space of grass, which lay around an ancient 
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sundial crowning its wide shallow steps of grey stone. 
Some of the grass was cut short and some left rough 
that above the slender spears the daffodils, which were 
Betty's pride, might rear their queenly heads with best 
effect. The evening light slanted through those golden 
flowers and made them doubly fair and unsubstantial 
as a fairy gift. The old stone steps of the dial shone 
wet on the side towards the west ; all the air was full 
of life, and trees and shrubs seemed as if in a moment 
they would break to the fullness of verdure. Then, as 
if the sweet moisture of the air had found a voice, a 
thrush began to sing. As the young man leaned at the 
window, listening, looking, breathing deep, from the 
lower end of the garden, slowly drawing nearer to the 
house but turning aside to each little court of beloved 
daffodils, came Bet, the gardener. She seemed to the 
eyes of the tired youth an embodiment of health and 
goodness, simple in dress and in movement, a maiden 
of the older and simpler poets. Some consciousness 
of man's eyes came to her and she looked away from 
her nearest daffodils up to the windows of her home. 
It was no surprise to her to see the face of her brother's 
friend, but she could not prevent the quick colour from 
flushing her wholesome fairness; it was one of the 
crosses of her happy life that she blushed absurdly for 
nothing. The evening light was on the blushing face 
and touched it, as the daffodils, with a beauty not its 
own. She smiled and nodded and passed on into the 
house and left her garden drowsy; a soft shadow 
passed across it and the fluting of the thrush was stilled. 
It was a happy Easter for Stephen. Idleness was 
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good for him at this time ; and idleness and Mrs. CoOp 
ministered to a mind diseased. Mrs. Coop took care 
of him, thoughtful of his comfort, taking note of the 
food which he seemed to like, cheerful, restful, mother- 
ly. She was never so happy as when she was cossetting 
somebody; she was often in her kitchen; she encour- 
aged her cook to new achievements in the art of nour- 
ishment ; she eyed her guest as a farmer eyes the young 
beast that he would fatten ; it was with difficulty, or so 
her eldest son declared, that she refrained from prod- 
ding his ribs with a critical forefinger. Stephen was 
deeply pleased, as the days slipped by, all alike, all busy 
and restful. Mother and daughters came and went on 
many errands all through the day, till at evening a 
noisier entrance proclaimed the return of the boys. In 
the common room, amid the coming and the going, 
Chaloner was making holiday by the rapid formation 
of a book vivid with impressions of the late war. A 
man who had written brilliantly amid bursting shells 
could compose with a fine appreciation of calm amid 
female relations who conversed across his head, with 
the occasional passage of a boy who flashed through 
the room and left both doors wide open behind him. 
They were a cheerful family ; they breakfasted at eight 
o'clock and even before breakfast they were cheerful. 
Stephen had known no home life like this, so simple, 
so friendly, so frank. The frankness amazed him. 
He wondered at the frequent war of words, the mutual 
criticism with so little offence, the free discussion of 
the many things which were touched on by the Coop 
philosophy. The mother for pure sport would throw 
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the apple of discord on the table and to it the children 
would go in liveliest debate. Generally Chaloner and 
Jinny were the chief disputants ; but Betty would place 
a word and a blush at times and Neddy too ; and Mat 
showed a fine turn for stimulating contradiction. And 
still a large and a good humour prevailed. At the 
round table in the evening they gathered as if to begin 
the day, with never a sign of weariness. And yet each 
day was full of work for each ; and much of the daily 
work was for others; and this kept their life sweet; 
and near by and over the little lives arose the great 
cathedral, a religion in stone, elevating and sanctifying 
these work-a-day folk, so simple, healthy and good, a 
presence and a power from generation to generation. 
" It's the way to take life," said Stephen to Chaloner 
with conviction after the first few days. 

" It's the way for us, all right," said his friend, " for 
human nature's daily food people ; but for you ! You 
mustn't be content with this sort of thing. There's 
your career, career! Please to remember that your 
career is my affair. My hope of fame is in your career I 
Think of poor Bozzy ! " 

" Hang my career ! " said Stephen. 

Each day had its work for each ; but it was a Coop 
custom that no work should be serious after the even- 
ing meal. In summer this meal began in cheerful day- 
light, in winter under yellow lamplight. Sometimes 
they waited on each other ; sometimes they had the help 
of an old maid who knew her value and took part in 
the talk when she pleased, supplying a fact or a correc- 
tion or a rebuke for the rapacity of the boys, and laugh- 
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ing grimly when she was amused by the conversation. 
When the leisurely meal was at an end, they wandered 
into the next room. There was another large round 
table, planted in the centre of the room, and in the cen- 
tre of the table a shaded lamp; and around this the 
family seated themselves, and wrote or drew, or read 
with comfortable elbows ; till perhaps a chance remark 
set the winged words flying again and presently all 
were talking at once. Stephen liked to lean his elbows 
oil the table with the family circle, or to emulate with 
small success the quick skilful drawings of Chaloner, 
with a boy critical and affectionate leaning on each 
shoulder. Or Mrs. Coop would order him into the 
easiest easy chair, and he would lean back in great con- 
tent and watch the pleasant clever faces in the tempered 
yellow light. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 

IN THE GARDEN 

IT was a shock to Stephen, taking his ease, when 
Mrs. Coop proclaimed one day that her patient 
was now well enough to pay a visit to the Deanery. 

" But I haven't been ill," said Stephen. 

** Then all the more are you well enough to visit the 
Deanery," and Mrs. Coop chuckled pleasantly at this 
exhibition of feminine logic. 

" But Hal is my friend," said Stephen, still reluc- 
tant; "and I know that he isn't there. He has gone 
fishing." 
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" Never mind," said she. " You must go and see 
his people. Think of us! They'll say we drugged 
you." 

Stephen, who each day found new pleasure in the 
character of obedient son of the house, sought the 
cathedral close on the afternoon of the same day and 
paid his tardy visit to Hal's people. He thought that 
these good people received him stifHy ; but after all that 
was perhaps the effect of contrast with the genial Coops. 
The Dean's wife was an anxious lady. She had been 
a London girl, who for some five seasons or more had 
gone to many balls and had ridden in the park when 
her prettier sister did not want the horse. When she 
married the Vicar, she thought of herself as abjuring 
the pomps and vanities; but after her marriage she 
found the pomps and vanities recur at times ; and when 
her own daughters reached the dancing age, she felt 
pangs because they did not enjoy the advantages which 
she had had and which were merely the old pomps and 
vanities under another name. She told herself often, 
and sometimes told the Dean, her husband, that her 
own besetting sin was worldliness; but the robust 
father of Hal laughed and patted her long cheek and 
said that she was not a bad woman but too anxious, 
and that if she was a social Martha she must try to be 
a Mary also ; and she tried and was anxious about her 
efforts. The Coops were a recurring anxiety also. 
She felt unnecessarily responsible for them, as if it 
were her duty to define their position in society. She 
shook her head over them and their strange ways, and 
then she blamed herself for judging them by a society 
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rather than by a Christian standard. She received 
Stephen in a drawing-room arrayed after the pattern 
of the paternal mansion in Belgrave Square ; and when 
she spoke to him of the Coops she used careful phrases, 
which, he felt sure, had done the same duty a thousand 
times. The Coops were so careless of the usual civil- 
ities^ — making. calls and all that. One really did not 
know how. to take them. The girls were really nice 
and said to be clever, especially Jane ; but they did make 
such strange friends. You met them walking any day 
in the High Street with shop girls or servant girls or 
really anybody. But they were really very nice and 
good and charitable. They were even religious in a 
strange way of their own ; you might find any or all of 
the family in the cathedral at any unexpected hour and 
seeming most devout. Such were the phrases familiar 
in the mouth of the Dean's good wife. They were 
heard with some impatience by the youngest of her 
daughters, who most resembled her big brother Hal. 

"Father says they are the best Christians in the 
place," she said with some asperity. 

" Oh, your father ! " said the Dean's wife in that tone 
of contempt with which a devoted wife dismissed the 
verdicts of a husband by whose judgment she guides 
her life. " It really is odd," she said after a pause and 
with her most candid air, " for they really are nice peo- 
ple." And then she added with a little deprecatory 
laugh, " The mother is really well connected. I have 
always heard she was something to some Irish peer — 
Lord Bundoran, I think." 

Stephen hoped that he showed a polite interest. 
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** But the newspaper son ! " continued the lady with a 
movement of the hands ; " he really is impossible ! " 
She seemed to throw him from her v(ith a fine gesture. 

" That's a pity," said Stephen, " for he is my partic- 
ular friend." 

" Ah ! Men are so different," said the lady enigmat- 
ically; and Stephen rose to go. He had been polite; 
he had heard that his friend Hal was in full enjoyment 
of his usual health ; and now with a strange exaltation 
of the heart he hurried back to his Coops. 

His Coops were in their choicest humour. Ned had 
bowled well in his first game of the year and Mat had 
made runs; and all their family were thrilled with 
pleasure, as if they had come into a fortune. 

" Isn't it glorious ? " asked the hearty mother as she 
led Mat half-reluctant into the evening meal with her 
arm round his neck. 

" Splendid ! " said Stephen. 

" And last week he was top of his class, and Neddy 
did the best essay of all the younger boys. I can't think 
how you smart people can send your boys away to 
school." 

"Your boys are different," said Stephen, smiling; 
*' lions at school and lambs at home ! " 

" Lambs ! " cried out Mat with a leonine growl. 

" The mater couldn't do without their day-by-day 
news," said Chaloner, smiting Mat upon the shoulder. 
" But how about your visit ? " he asked, as they were 
all seated round the table. " Did they tell you that I 
was impossible ? " 

Stephen laughed and nodded. 
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" And did she touch on the Irish peer by chance? " 

asked Mrs. Coop, beaming. 

" She did mention a Lord Bun — Bun — something." 
" He just saves us," said Jinny tartly; " and the fact 

that he is Irish gives an aristocratic explanation of our 



eccentricities;" 



" I don't believe in him as a connection," said Mrs. 
Coop ; " and anyway he is a bit of a rogue." 

" Peer or peasant," said her eldest son, " you can't 
be explained, dear mummy, without a bit of the Irish. 
If you carried a muff, there'd be the butt of a shillelagh 
sticking out at one end of it." 

" It would be mighty handy for my family," said 
his mother, with a poor attempt at a brogue. 

" She really said kind things about the family," said 
Stephen ; " only she looked as if she was afraid of you." 

" She jolly well funks the shillelagh in the muff," 
said Mat, nodding wisely. 

" She is a good woman," said Mrs. Coop, " accord- 
ing to her light, and who can be more? " And from 
this large verdict the talk turned away to matters more 
interesting — the prospects of cricket, the new room for 
the Girls' Club, the coming entertainment in the Town 
Hall, and above all the promise of Spring. The family 
took the keenest interest in the coming of primrose, 
daffodil and cowslip, in the young larch woods pow- 
dered with delicate green, and the unpacking of the 
brown buds of the beech trees into crisp vernal leaves ; 
and on a rare half-holiday, when Chaucer's spirit moved 
them, they would wander out from the streets with 
baskets and tin cases and up on to the sloping downs 
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to explore copse, thicket, or sheltered lane, and to stand 
agaze on a great shoulder of the close-cropped hill and 
look away to the distant misty blue where land and sky 
seemed to melt together. 

Stephen was happy in these little expeditions and in 
this life of little things ; and strangely enough the ac- 
tivity of his friends did not bring home to him disturb- 
ing thought of his own idleness. He was never tired 
of watching them. He contemplated them like an in- 
dulgent brother. When he did not see them he thought 
of them. Had he had time to think of himself, he 
would have wondered where was that confident youth, 
who so short a time ago had come whirring from that 
old Oxford which was too slow for his eagerness. 
What had become of that quick ambition? As he and 
Chaloner rode homeward one evening on the hired 
horses, which had carried them far across the neigh- 
bouring downs, he began to speak to his friend about 
his sisters. " They are so good," he said, " and they 
don't seem to know it. They are always giving up 
their country walks and their music and their games 
for some old woman or some young woman, or for clubs 
and classes, and they never complain." 

" Oh," said their brother, half-attentive, " they like 
it. Look at the old cathedral tower from here ! " And 
he stopped his horse on the crest of the high down. 
Then, as they sat and looked, some more tender emo- 
tion, which was never far from this newspaper man, 
filled his eyes with tears. He took off his spectacles 
and wiped them. " That's good for the girls, too," he 
said, "the dear old cathedral. They just bundle in 
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and pray or sit and muse. It does them good ; it keeps 
them sweet. The Deanery girls are good girls too; 
but they do their kindnesses a little from above. 
There's a taint of patronage. Now our girls are sweet. 
Even Jin is never sharp with the needy, and Bet is a 
sort of angel. ' Little Sisters of the Poor ' I call them. 
Come on ! The light's going out of the world." And 
he rapped his heel against the old horse's tough side. 

About that same hour Betty and her brother Ned 
were standing together by the old sundial at the bottom 
of the garden. The boy stood on the highest of the 
wide stone steps, which upheld the shaft, and his arms 
were on the dial plate and his cheek laid upon his arms ; 
and opposite stood his sister with the westerly sunshine 
on her face, and her finger tips on the dial. They were 
very much alike, these two, and for looks the sweetest 
of the Coops. His face was the more freckled, as be- 
came the face of a lad, and the girl's more quick with 
the blush, but clear wholesome morning faces both, 
eloquent of fair thoughts and fancies virginal. Under 
the charm of the hour, and after the work and play of 
the day, Ned was moved to confide some thoughts to 
his favourite sister, who, he knew, would not laugh at 
him. After all that, which he did not say, was the most. 
He did not say that to him their guest seemed a sort 
of prince from Wonderland, and his abiding with them 
a glory which had transfigured his home. His genius 
for hero-worship had clothed the guest of the family 
with all fine qualities ; but all that he said was, " Isn't 
it rum for a fellow like him to come and live with us 
Ukethi3?" 
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Betty paused a little, looking affectionately at her 
brother. " You think a lot of him," she said at last; 
"don't you, Neddy?" 

Then there was a longer pause, and then Ned said, 
" Mat says it's all rot about his being a sort of brother 
to us. Mat says he's a swell and just finds this a good 
sort of place to rest in ; and that when he's quite fit he'll 
go back to his own sort of people, and — we shan't see 
him any more." 

" Dear old Mat ! " said Bet, musing. " Mat is so 
prudent. Perhaps he's right; but — Mat's not roman- 
tic." 

" Rpmantic ! " echoed Ned with great disfavour. " I 
should hope not." 

Betty looked at him, smiling at her own thoughts; 
and presently the boy said more softly, " But you do 
think that he likes us more than that, don't you, Bet? " 

" I am sure he likes you." 

" And you and all of us. I am sure he likes you. Bet. 
Bet!" 

'^Yes?" 

" I wish he'd marry you, Bet, and then he'd be a real 
brother to us." His cheek still rested on his arms and 
he spoke quite simply, naturally ; but if he had looked 
up, he would have wondered at the great wave of colour 
which rose to his sister's face. There was complete 
silence for a minute, and then Betty said gravely and 
with decision — 

" You must not say such things. You must not think 
such things ; it's not nice. And besides " — ^here she 
found it necessary to pause again ; but she hardened 
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her heart and went on — " and besides," she said, " what 
Mat says is true — ^not that he will not remain a friend ; 
I think he is very true to his friends — ^but he does be- 
long to a different world, to people who care a great 
deal for rank and wealth; and there even was or is 
some Russian Princess or something that Chaloner 
told mother about. But what is the good of talking 
such nonsense — only, Neddy, promise me that you will 
never speak or think like that again. Promise ! " 

" I promise,*' said Neddy, standing straight and 
pouting rather ruefully. " I promise, but I wish " 

" No, never again, Neddy ! " and she came round the 
old stone and put her arm round his neck and kissed 
him, blushing, on the cheek. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

TO THE WEDDING 

A LETTER lay by Stephen's plate next morning; 
and as he held it unopened in his hand and 
looked at the regular rounded letters of his mother's 
handwriting, he had a presentiment that these days of 
rest and refreshment were ended. When the cheerful 
breakfast was done and the boys had gone away with 
shining morning faces to their school and the girls 
each to her immediate task, Stephen stepped out into 
the garden, leaving his good hostess in conference with 
her cook, and read his mother's letter as he strolled. 
There never was a call more gentle and yet it summoned 
him away. She wrote that Elf's marriage was to be 
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celebrated in the country and without delay. She 
wrote of it as if it were of no peculiar interest to her 
correspondent, and she expressed her hope that he 
would go to the wedding with her, as if no emotion, 
beyond that of friend and kinsman, would tend to keep 
him away. She told him that Grandada to his keen 
regret would be kept in London by conferences with 
some eminent financiers, who were coming from for- 
eign parts to arrange with him an important affair 
which could not be postponed; and that therefore she 
was the more anxious for the escort of her son. She 
took it for granted too that he would like to see his old 
friend and playmate married. 

As Stephen folded the letter he told himself that his 
mother was right. It was time to go. Tender mem- 
ories came to him in the garden full of springtide of 
the charming girl, awakening an emotion more sweet 
than sad. Dear Elf ! He hoped with all his heart that 
she would be happy ; he hoped that the bridegroom was 
worthy of his fate; he thought it likely that she had 
chosen well. If she had taken him, Stephen, would 
she have been so wise ? He was not sure. He remem- 
bered with a slight shock that he had been convinced 
of her mistake when she refused him. He dropped 
the letter into the side pocket of his coat and went into 
the house. If he sighed he smiled also ; and he smiled 
at the diplomacy of the dear mother. He knew well 
enough that she wanted him home, under her wing, 
safe ; and also that she wished to assure herself that he 
was cured of his wound and that he could see his cousin 
mc^rried without too keen a pang ; he for^ss^w the deli- 
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cate art with which she would observe him on that wed- 
ding day. He went to find Mrs. Coop and to give her 
the message of gratitude for the care of him, which his 
mother had expressed so well. Mrs. Coop received 
the message and entrusted to him a verbal message in 
return; her eyes seemed to twinkle with amusement 
behind her spectacles ; she wrung his hands with manly 
vigour and bade him come again some day. His other 
good-byes were soon said, and, when the boys came 
home in the evening, he had gone. " I told you so," 
said Mat to Ned with the elder-brother air of improv- 
ing the occasion. 

The wedding of Lady Elfrida was a social event of 
importance. She had been beyond all dispute the most 
brilliant girl of the year of her coming-out ; and with- 
out effort, but rather as by a gift of bountiful nature, 
each month of her happy life had carried her higher 
in the eyes of men. Other girls copied her; married 
women loved her or feared her or both; tongues of 
those who did not know her wagged daily of her do- 
ings and of her destiny. Whom she would marry was 
a question which never failed to stimulate flagging 
conversation in ballroom or at dinner party. Conse- 
quently when it was settled that she was to be married, 
and after all most appropriately married, the questions 
when and where had had their day of interest. When 
it was announced that the wedding would be at the very 
beginning of the season, when fashionable folk were 
all agog and gaping, it was clear that there would be 
a crowd of privileged spectators; and, though some 
weaker sisters fell away when they learned that it was 
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to be in the country, a monstrous special train became 
a necessity. There were many connections of the bride 
and almost all presentable, and even more of the bride- 
groom ; and beyond these were a gallant army of those 
who had sent presents and some of whom, or so giddy 
gossip averred, were equally unknown to bridegroom 
and to bride. Elf had the largest generosity ; a shoe- 
buckle was good for an invitation, and she did not care 
a jot if strangers made free use of her pet name if only 
she need not hear it. 

Thus it fell out that on the fateful day a monstrous 
train discharged on to the drowsy platform, where 
Stephen on the day of his rejection had sat kicking 
gloomy heels and wondering at his fate, a load of flut- 
tering brilliant beings, bonnets and complexions, at- 
tended by tall slim men in tight coats and shining hats. 
The more dowdy and the older men and women were 
lost in the gay crowd, who poured from the little station 
into the sunlit silent road, chattering and laughing and 
looking for the church. The church was near at hand ; 
so down the road they poured, scaring the little birds 
from the hedgerows and a wonder to the passing 
waggoner, and so into the churchyard, where a few 
country folk, mostly women, were gathered to see the 
show. The country women gazed with dumb amaze- 
ment at the London ladies who stopped before them, 
twisting their necks and their gowns and smoothing 
their feathers, while they awaited the party who were 
coming in carriages from the house ; but most of these 
bright strangers, practical even in frivolity, hurried 
straight into the church and occupied the ends of the 
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old-fashioned pews which were nearest to the aisle. 
They would be near enough to the bride to estimate 
even the quality of her raiment. 

These old-fashioned pews were among the trials of 
the new Vicar, Hector Dilly, who was a young man of 
zeal superabundant. The wonderful growth in power 
of the Church during some fifty years has been accom- 
panied by the peculiar vigour of the High Church party, 
in which have appeared men remarkable for ability, for 
learning and for force of character. The power of 
these men with the authority of the Church behind them 
has been great indeed. Of the disciples who sat at 
their feet the stronger youth have been worthy of their 
masters. Accustomed as schoolboys to influence their 
friends they found their authority sanctified by admis- 
sion to the priesthood. They had heard confessions 
from playmates without a thought of the Confessional. 
Ordination brought them a greater sense of responsi- 
bility for a power which was already theirs ; they were 
sobered and strengthened for their task. These were 
the stronger youth; but there were weaker also, and 
the young, who have no influence or authority as men, 
are apt to be intoxicated by the idea of their power as 
priests. Of these weaker vessels was the Rev. Hector 
Dilly, at whom Lord Ranmore, who was not responsi- 
ble for his coming, had raised silent eyebrows and 
thrust out the under lip of disapproval. Small trades- 
men from the neighbouring village with their wives 
and daughters formed the rather sparse congregation 
of the Reverend Hector on the Sunday mornings, which 
the agricultural labourers spent mainly in sleep after 
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the long days of the week; but the Reverend Hector 
never reaHzed whom he was addressing. He varied 
familiar and futile talk about crops, of which neither 
he nor his congregation knew much, with unprovoked 
and fiery attacks on Dissenters, impassioned summons 
to Confession, and even in moments of excitement with 
strident assertions of his power to absolve his hearers 
from their sins. I'he village grocer heard him with 
amazement. Indeed Mr. Dilly went to great lengths ; 
and he cherished a secret hope that he would some day 
be chastised by his Bishop. And yet his parish was 
so quiet, so rustic, and so far from the madding crowd, 
that even a man of exceptional daring might play 
strange pranks therein with slender hope of martyr- 
dom. To such a man the marriage of Lord Ranmore's 
daughter came as an excitement and an opportunity. 
With all or almost all his thoughts concentrated on 
himself he awaited the day as one far more important 
to his own career than to that of the mere bridegroom 
or mere bride. As by a flash of inspiration he saw his 
immediate duty clear, the duty of saying a few words to 
this crowd, of course frivolous, on the sanctity of mar- 
riage. He had heard of the increasing levity of the 
London world; he had read of it in chance numbers 
of a Society paper, which nothing would have induced 
him to take in regularly ; it could scarcely be doubted 
that there was even considerable laxity in the marriage 
tie. Now he felt it his duty to say a few words — not 
a sermon, but just a few simple earnest words. He 
could hardly be misunderstood; if he were it was no 
less his duty; he felt a glow of satisfaction. There 
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were rumours also, which he waved aside with a mo- 
tion of his lean red hand, which suffered much from 
chilblains in the winter weather, of remarkable people 
who were expected, more than one duke, a cabinet min- 
ister if he could tear himself from his public duties, a 
marquess suspected of great influence in the counsels 
of great Churchmen at home and abroad. Here was a 
chance indeed! Even a few words had shown before 
now of what stuff the speaker was made. What if a 
phrase should haunt the ear of a man of influence? 
Preferment? Aye, if preferment meant a greater 
sphere of influence, a passage to larger duties from this 
Sleepy Hollow! 

In some such course ran the thoughts of this little 
cleric as the eventful day drew near ; and hence it hap- 
pened that on that peaceful morning an unexpected 
shock was given to that easy crowd, who had come 
chattering and gossiping from Babylon. 

CHAPTER XL 

IN CHURCH AND AFTER 

THEY came jingling and rustling into church and 
filled the old pews like a little murmuring tide. 
Those who had occupied the seats nearest to the aisle 
refused to move up before the later comers ; there was 
whispering, protesting, nodding, smiling, some yielding 
to women of greater social importance, some checking 
of improper laughter; and so little by little the gay 
ladies settled into their places. Then from their places 
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they nodded and smiled and made eyes at acquaintances 
too far for speech, or fell into confidential talk with 
people in the pews behind and before. There was a 
subdued chatter everywhere, as of the first babble of 
birds in shrubberies at dawn; there were glances of 
painted and provoking eyes, and frequent restless twist- 
ings of the neck expectant of the bride. The whole 
crowd seemed light and gay ; for solid dowdy or elderly 
relations of both houses were lost among the more 
brilliant people. There were more women than men 
and almost no husbands. The husbands were fishing 
or yachting, in the city or out with their yeomanry. 
In their room were some elderly bachelors who went 
everywhere, and more young men who carried the 
wraps of charming married women. There was Lady 
Chalmers, who was given to lamentations on the strain 
of living up to the reputation of being the prettiest 
woman in London ; and Percy Ashe, who was so keen 
a soldier till Lady Chalmers made him leave the army. 
There was Mrs. Benyon Fynch and Lord Sothergate, 
and the girl whom Lord Sothergate would like to marry 
if Mrs. Benyon Fynch would let him. There was little 
Mrs. Fox, and of course Sir Anthony Blathewicke, 
whose wife kept house in Northumberland ; and there 
was the cultivated and majestic Duchess of Buckland 
who had brought down a young secretary from his em- 
bassy that he might learn what an English country 
church was like. The young duchess already took her- 
self and her mission very seriously ; she was untiring in 
her efforts to improve the minds of good-looking young 
men. Perhaps no young man looked better than the 
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bridegroom who stood by the altar rails, tall and 
straight and pale, supported by his brother and best 
man, who was as nearly his equal as it is seemly for a 
best man to be. And then after some commotion at the 
door came in the bride so fresh and fair and bearing 
herself with such sweet reasonableness, as she moved 
up the church with her hand just resting on her father's 
arm, that even the little tongues of smiling envy were 
struck dumb. Then the congregation resigned them- 
selves to the ceremony and quiet reigned ; and so all 
went well until at the end of the service they began to 
realize that the little clergyman was addressing to them 
words which were not in the Prayer-Book. The sen- 
tence, " If there be no sermon declaring the duties of 
man and wife," had been the temptation of the Rever- 
end Hector ; and now, with his skinny neck raised high 
for a better view, he was giving forth those few words 
on the duties of man and wife, which he had thought it 
his duty to prepare. They were sufficiently common- 
place, sufficiently free from offence; but the tone and 
manner were but a poor echo of the tone and manner of 
a more famous preacher, and had all the weakness of 
a copy. Moreover it grew more and more clear to his 
hearers that he was addressing them as if they were 
there before him in orthodox couples, husband and wife 
side by side, all paired and ready to be admonished. 
An uneasy emotion seemed to run through the church. 
The more emotional of the women had been touched 
by the service, by the vision of the young bride, by 
memories of their own wedding days; and now these 
more tender-hearted beings felt an inclination to cry 
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low gaiety. Carriages went and came at high speed 
between the church and the house, setting down guests 
and returning immediately for more. The more ener- 
getic and those more zealous for an appetite walked 
through the park, until at last, with those who drove 
and those who walked, the hall and downstairs rooms, 
the terrace and the lawn were full of people. There 
was eating and drinking, a feverish hunt among the 
innumerable presents for the gift of the hunter, a gloat- 
ing over tiaras and lesser jewels under the cold eye of 
an ill-disguised detective. The bride, who with her 
happy air and pleasant manner was the most charming 
thing in place and hour, withdrew at last from those 
who thronged about her to dress herself for departure. 
She left a blank behind her. Then in the shifting mo- 
tiveless crowd Stephen was aware of Lord Ranmore 
regarding him with raised eyebrows and protruded 
under lip and with a slow pathetic smile which seemed 
to ask for rescue. A very voluble lady was jabbering 
at Lord Ranmore's patient ear ; and Stephen, as he ap- 
proached them through the other people, stopped sud- 
denly and stared. Surely he recognized the rapid 
movement of those lips, the jingling of chains, the eye- 
glasses quivering on their long gold handle. The lady, 
from whom her host mutely begged deliverance, was 
Miss Hartup. She was very brilliantly dressed; her 
colours were the gayest; she gleamed and glanced in 
her plumage and in the light which she made with her 
unresting eyeglasses. She turned, all in one piece, as 
Stephen came to her, and overwhelmed him with her 
delight, her animation, bubbling over with amazement 
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and appreciation of his amazement, smiling upon him 
with teeth and gums and blinking with glad eyes. Was 
it not wonderful ? How came she here ? Oh, she was 
a cousin — ^not very close, but a cousin— of dear Lord 
Angus ; and the Duchess had insisted on her coming. 
What Duchess ? The dear Duchess of Buckland, who 
was so taken up with Daria. Why did not he ask 
after Daria? And the Princess? The Princess had 
been invited today, but had been too lazy to come — or 
rather not quite well enough, which was so much more 
proper. And Lord Ranmore was so kind ! And how 
delightful that he should turn out to be a cousin — ^no, 
not her cousin, but his, a cousin of Mr. Stephen Cali- 
nari who had been so delightful and so kind to them in 
the Levant. And now here they all were, all cousins 
together! Such or of such a kind was the stream 
which the voluble and mobile lady poured forth upon 
the two men who now divided her attention ; she asked 
questions and answered them herself without drawing 
breath ; she turned from one to the other. Indeed she 
was almost intoxicated by the sense of being supremely 
well dressed from top to toe and among the people 
whom she classed as the very best. 

In one of the rare pauses Stephen assured Miss 
Hartup that he had not heard that she and the other 
ladies were in London, and asked for more information 
about the Princess and about Miss Fane. 

" Haven't you heard that either? " cried Miss Hart- 
up ; " haven't you heard about the opera ? Lord Ran- 
more, just fancy " She leapt round again to Lord 

Ranmore, but he had slipped away and vanished. 
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" Oh ! " cried the lady, and then wheeling again upon 
the younger man, who stood his ground, she went on 
without a pause. " You haven't heard about the opera ? 
Daria's opera is to be done — performed at once ! Not 
at the Grand Opera ; it is not of that genre ; it is Opera 
Comique — oh, but quite of the best sort, of the finest ; 
everybody says that it's perfectly splendid, and the 
Duchess can talk and think of nothing else. She would 
not come today — Daria, I mean — ^because rehearsals are 
just beginning; and at such a delightful theatre, with 
such nice people who have been so obliging and who 

are really received everywhere; and there were other 
things to be produced, but they were so obliging and 
everything was put aside for Daria's opera. Dear 
Daria ! Genius must have its way. Genius ! " She 
was obliged to pause for breath, prolonging the last syl- 
lable of the word " genius," as if she tasted it, falling 
into a kind of ecstasy, winking rapidly with her eyes 
and beginning to look about through the nimble glasses 
for somebody else on whom she might turn the stream 
of talk. She could not see Lord Ranmore ; she could 
not see the Duchess ; and her attention was called from 
further search by the reappearance of the bride, who 
was now ready to go away. " Isn't she too sweet for 
words ? " cried Miss Hartup to the world in general. 
Elf shook her hand and many other hands, gave an 
extra pressure for old affection's sake to the hand 
of her cousin Stephen, and was driven away in a 
brougham with her proud husband beside her. 

And now the time had come for all to go. After the 
liberal refreshment more people walked to the station 
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and all the carriages were busy again. Miss Hartup 
overflowed with thanks and with expressions of pleas- 
ure. She held Stephen's hand hard, as he put her into 
a carriage. " You come back to town tomorrow ? 
Yes ; then you must come to us at once ; we are at Web- 
ber's, so comfortable and excellent cuisine; we shall 
all expect you, all ! " And the last which Stephen saw 
of the scintillating lady was a flash of glasses at the 
window as with emphatic nods she called back to him 
again the word, " All." 



CHAPTER XLI 

IN LORD RANMORE'S LIBRARY 

" "\7'OU know what Ranmore is," Lady. Morby had 
X said a dozen times or more to that one of her 
most intimate friends whom she tormented most often 
with the record of her social successes. " You know 
Ranmore ; but even he cannot wholly have forgotten all 
that I have done for his girls." During the weeks be- 
fore Elf's wedding she had almost jerked herself mto 
a fever; the coming of each post had made her gasp 
like a new-landed fish ; but not even her black and pen- 
etrating eyes could discover among her letters any call 
from Lord Ranmore more intimate than the bare card 
of invitation to his daughter's wedding. " Well, all I 
can say is," she said to that same doleful recipient of 
her confidences, " all I can say is " — and even that she 
could not say; the grievance choked her. Indeed the 
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poor lady had acquired the very finest and largest griev- 
ance in her unrivalled collection of grievances. She had 
counted on playing mother to the bride ; she had even 
let others see that she counted on it ; as the day drew 
near, she had discharged hints less and less equivocal 
in the direction of the family. She had seen herself 
with her mind's hungry eye gracefully performing the 
part of hostess for her widowed cousin, embracing Elf 
on the top step when everything had gone oflf beauti- 
fully, and turning to the consolation of Lotty in that 
comfortable house when guests of less importance had 
gone away. Lord Ranmore, whom she blamed for all, 
would have yielded to her unspoken prayers ; and Lotty, 
who would have been chief sufferer, even urged the per- 
sistent lady's claims. It was cruel Elf, the very bride, 
who decided Susan Morby's fate with an argument un- 
answerable. 

" She may come to the wedding," Elf had said with 
an air of the largest generosity ; " but she must be re- 
moved, by force if necessary, when I am gone. If you 
don't promise to thrust her forth I will take her with 
me and Angus." 

At this Lord Angus had given a cry of horror with- 
out precedent in his history ; but Elf had looked on him 
with rebuke and added gravely — 

"That would be much better than leaving her to 
worry Lotty. Lotty won't know how much she will 
miss me till I have gone." 

On this the bridegroom had turned on his future 
father-in-law a face of dumb entreaty so comical that 
he broke into grim laughter and promised that his de- 
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voted kinswoman should be sent back to London after 
the ceremony, even, if he had to call in the local police. 

" Elf would have done it/' Lord Angus said to him, 
nodding gravely and with both awe and admiration in 
his tone. 

Even on the very morning of the wedding Lady 
Morby had not given up all hope. She had risen from 
her couch as for a dangerous enterprise and arrayed 
herself in a new gown of a defiant colour ; and when 
she entered the railway carriage, her maid was in a 
second class conipartment and her favourite trunk was 
in the van. The maid and trunk lay hidden at the lit- 
tle country station, while their commander-in-chief ad- 
vanced upon the position in which she yet hoped to 
establish herself. At the first word which could be 
taken as any sort of invitation she would send for that 
maid and box. But that word was never spoken ; and 
even in that dauntless breast the last spark of hope was 
quenched, when peering about and listening with ad- 
mirable ears she became aware that Madame Calinari, 
who was barely a connection, had been invited to help 
Lord Ranmore to receive his guests and to stay for 
the night, or for as many nights as she would. 
Madam's maid was not abandoned in a forlorn, if 
strategically sound, position at a little country station ; 
madam's box, spacious and domed, was planted in 
that best bedroom which Lady Morby had marked 
for her own ; and all her handsome brushes and bottles 
were displayed, as if in triumph, on the wide dressing- 
table. All day the well-known black eyes had sought 
the face of Lord Ranmore, eloquent of the grievance 
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which he, inwardly uneasy but with an air of fine pla- 
cidity, ignored; and, when the bride and bridegroom 
had gone and the last of the guests were going, he had 
sought her with calm courage, pressed her long lean 
fingers, and with the same pressure gently but firmly 
conveyed her across the threshold of his home. She 
was the last to enter the last carriage ; and as she was 
driven away she looked out with wild protesting eyes 
on Madame Calinari standing calm and beneficent be- 
side Lord Ranmore on the steps. She picked up the 
hungry maid and the unwelcome box and so retreated 
upon London in the best order possible. 

And then how divine a calm settled on that large 
cool country house when the last of the heated revellers 
had rattled noisily away! Its owner breathed a sigh 
as he felt the peace close round him. Susan had gone, 
the last of the restless people who demanded attention. 
Only a few quiet folk remained, elderly relations who 
had come from afar and could not reach home easily 
before night, country people consonant with country 
calm. These now seemed to come to the surface, as it 
were, when the more fashionable tide had ebbed to 
town. Nature too seemed to give point to the change. 
The wind moved softly to the south ; a hush of expecta- 
tion breathed on woodland and on quiet pasture, and in 
due time the moon shone forth in heaven. And punc- 
tual as the moon Madame Calinari, unfailing in her 
courtesy and calm, took charge of the tranquil guests 
who stayed, or shared their entertainment with Lotty 
and her father in such proportion as was good for them. 

When the evening had passed away with its refresh- 
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ing peace and the ladies had taken their candles, Lord 
Ranmore laid his hand on Stephen's shoulder and with 
characteristic silence propelled him to the library. The 
large cool room with its scanty furniture looked dark 
in the young man's eyes as he entered ; but a wood fire 
had been lately lighted on the hearth, and in a pleasant 
oasis he saw two deep leathern armchairs drawn near 
to the flame and a round table which held, besides the 
shaded lamp, a tray of bottles and tall glasses and a 
box of cigars. It could not but strike the young man 
as strange that on the evening of Elf's wedding day 
he should be led by a firm hand into this room wherein 
his suit had been as firmly rejected so short a time ago. 
His spirit rose alert at the recollection; he wondered 
what the silent man was going to say to him; on his 
side he felt small inclination to say anything. That 
struck him as strange; he remembered how full of 
words he had been on that departed day in that same 
place. One thing pleased him : he felt sure, though he 
could not say why, that his companion liked him much 
better now than then. He was considering this as he 
sat in the deep chair into which he had been softly 
pushed ; he was considering this and gazing at the three 
logs crackling on the hearth when to his surprise Lord 
Ranmore began to talk. He could not have been justly 
called garrulous, but he talked as much as most men 
talk when their mouths for long intervals are stopped 
by their cigars. He talked at his ease, with one stout 
leg crossed over the other, and he too gazed at the red 
light on the hearth. He talked of his girls, and most 
of Elf, but without any reference to, or, as it seemed, 
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any recollection of, that last interview which had been 
held on the same subject in the same place and with 
this same young man. 

" I think it will do/' he said of Elf's marriage. " He 
has the right stuff in him. . He won't endanger the 
Thames. He has been frank with me — ^very frank. 
He has some things to regret — ^the usual things. He 
does regret. He is very anxious to do right. He not 
only adores but reverences Elf — comical enough! 
She's a giddy creature ; but she's a good girl. My girls 
are good girls — too good for these people who were 
here today. But that world will grow worse before it's 
better. We like to think we get that sort of thing from 
France — poisonous honey, tigers and monkeys. It'll 
grow worse before it's better. Elf won't like the talk. 
They'll say things to her as a married woman. The 
talk between men and women in society will grow more 
and more free. That's bad. Women are no good 
when they lose their modesty. Elf won't like it long. 
She and her husband will live more and more in the 
country. He has a very nice place — goes to the second 



son." 



Stephen had never heard so much from the taciturn 
man; perhaps nobody had ever heard so much from 
him in so short a time. He addressed it, bit by bit, in 
the intervals of smoke, to the wood fire, and Stephen 
made no comment ; his thoughts were moving quickly 
about the world. After a long silence Lord Ranmore 
shifted himself slightly in his chair and looked at his 
young cousin. He seemed to consider him attentively, 
and yet Stephen thought it possible that he was not 
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thinking of him at all. At last he spoke, and spoke 
straight to him. 

" I have something to say to you," he said ; and then 
he paused so long that his hearer wondered if he had 
forgotten what he meant to say. But after a time of 
silent smoking he laid down the remnant of his cigar 
and spoke briefly. " Your father wrote me a letter," 
he said, " on the day before his death. I have carried 
it about with me. Here it is." He drew out a crum- 
pled note from the inner pocket of his dress-coat and 
Stephen took it eagerly. It was very short, and in a 
few minutes Stephen had read and re-read it and looked 
up with inquiry to his friend. " I know what he did," 
said Lord Ranmore ; " he writes there plainly enough 
what he means to do. Nobody will ever know it from 



me. 



tt 



I am sure of that," said Stephen. 

Lord Ranmore leaned forward, drew the letter from 
the other's slim fingers and tossed it into the fire. 

" Ah! " cried Stephen, jumping up to snatch it from 
the flame. 

" It's better so," said Lord Ranmore, and the young 
man, half persuaded, sat down again. " You have 
read it ; you have seen his wishes. He wished his life 
to be forgotten — ^blotted out. You must not use his 
name; you must make your adopted name famous. 
He thought you very clever." 

Stephen made an impatient gesture. 

" You think little of his judgment," said the other. 
It wasn't that," said Stephen. 
He was clever, brilliantly clever; he could judge 
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cleverness. What I want to say to you is that I should 
like to help you — for his sake." 

Stephen looked quickly in the other's face; he was 
burning to hear some good of his father. 

" I was his friend," continued Lord Ranmore ; " if 
you had seen him as I saw him first, when we were 
boys " — he fell into silence, leaving the sentence un- 
finished, living in a far past ; but after a time he shook 
his shoulders and sat more straight in his chair. *' You 
take to politics," he said ; " I will do my best to be of 
use to you in politics ; at the start I may be able to help 
you. Anyway I will try." 

" Give me time," said Stephen. " It seems to me 
now that I am not ready, that I don't know enough. 
I am ashamed to think how I talked in London and 
here in this room ; you must have thought me an awful 
young ass." 

" Oh, a young ass ! It's all right if he's young. We 
were all young. Your father was the most brilliant 
boy in the world. I thought everything of him. I 
was dull — dull, as I always have been — stuff of a safe 
small official. I never thought I was worth my salary. 
He mocked me when we were boys, scoffed at me, as 
he had a right to scoff; but he was good to me. We 
were friends. That business of his took the life out 
of me. The thing I should value most now would be 
to help his son." He looked almost bashfuUv at Ste- 
phen, who had turned to him a face with so much of the 
old brilliancy which had won him in his boyhood. 

" And I would sooner come to you than to any man 
in the world," cried Stephen, rising from his chair with 
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quick emotion and with a sudden amazed perception 
of the truth of his own words. " I can't thank you," 
he added ; " I don't know what to say." 

The older man had risen too, and he now laid a hand 
kindly on the boy's shoulder. "We will never speak 
of your father again," he said ; " that is what he would 
wish." And he took his bedroom candle and went 
slowly away to bed. 



CHAPTER XLII 

IN THE HOTEL DRAWING-ROOM 

TO perch in familiar London, as if it were a for- 
eign city, was delightful to Daria. It appealed 
to her, as in some pleasure it appealed to the Princess, 
as it appeals indeed to all who have ever breathed the 
air of old Bohemia. The London of Daria's childhood 
lay in her memory all stiif and orderly — 2l high house 
in a grim street whence always at the same hour she 
came forth, a small girl with a twisted tail of hair, ac- 
companied by a governess, whom she had already rec- 
ognized with secret wonder as less clever than herself ; 
a square garden into which she was admitted, as into 
an open-air prison, by a key of privilege ; a gloomy but- 
ler in black, who admitted them returning to the high 
house; constant dullness and frequent fog. But now 
to come unexpectedly to London, to come like a Musco- 
vite visitor, was in itself delightful. There was no 
weight of a house nor of an establishment ; they were 
perching as if in Prague ; they walked down familiar 
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Streets, at home and yet like country cousins, gazing 
unashamed at the contents of shop windows ; they went 
to the theatres as if they were in Paris, with no uneasy 
responsibility for the British drama. The only thea- 
tres which they felt bound to regard seriously were 
those where musical pieces were given. They had 
come suddenly at an unexpected call; their descent 
upon London had an air of adventure. Miss Hartup 
had telegraphed in the name of the Princess ; and they 
had perched after a quick flight in the best rooms of a 
dignified hotel, accustomed to receive the telegrams of 
princesses without a tremor. 

It must be confessed that little dignity was added to 
the best apartments of the dignified hotel by the present 
occupants. There was a litter of Miss Hartup's band- 
boxes, of the cigarette-boxes of the Princess, of many 
objects purchased east and west. There was untidi- 
ness without comfort. The handsome furniture, which 
had been arranged with a stifl? precision characteristic 
of hotels, had not been rearranged with skill, but only 
pushed about by chance till things looked merely out 
of place. Sofas and armchairs held what should have 
been' on tables, while the chief ornament of the chief 
table was a long tumbler, which had held a deep invig- 
orating draught of the Princess. But in this untidy 
room, amid incongruous articles, a jewel shone — 2l 
young queen, a flower which had bloomed in scented 
air. The meaning of the fullness of life seemed to 
have come to Daria ; it was her hour ; she was the cen- 
tral figure. Without effort, as a matter of course, she 
held the very central spot of the stage. She was the 
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most interesting person of the hour ; and this old Lon- 
don, which had been to her a begrimed city of besotted 
folk, had become in one happy day the haunt of inter- 
esting people, who found her the object of their highest 
interest. It seemed to this young girl that she had only 
to ask, even to beckon, and this man or that woman, 
whom she distinguished by a look, came to her or was 
brought to her by a quick obsequious messenger. 

" I can know any one I like," she had said gloriously 
on the second morning of their sojourn, and the Prin- 
cess had blown a cloud with a snort of not unkindly 
mockery, and Miss Hartup in a twitter had cried out — 

" Yes, precious, indeed you can ; but you do some- 
times like to know such extraordinary people." 

Miss Hartup too was rejoicing in her life, but with 
a thousand anxieties. Out to luncheon, out to dinner 
(for the Princess transferred to her all the duties of 
duenna), calling, and inspecting cards of callers 
through her .fluttering glasses, she could hardly sit 
quiet for five minutes, so expectant was she at all hours 
of exciting visitors. " Are they really the right peo- 
ple ? " she asked, and rarely received an answer. " Are 
they really the best people ? Are they the people that 
one really ought to know ? " The Princess blew away 
the problem, magnificently careless; and Daria an- 
swered none of the anxious questions. Many of the 
visitors were beyond all question. Who was more 
frequent than the young and enthusiastic Duchess of 
Buckland, already becoming famous for her solemn 
interest in literary and artistic persons? If she were 
not there herself, her carriage was before the door or 
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her footman in the passage with a note. And Lady 
Morby too was among the new friends whom Miss 
Hartup received without a qualm. Lady Morby had 
felt doubts and jealousies, but had been quick to take 
the plunge. Not to be in the train of Daria Fane was 
at the moment to be out of it indeed ; and to feel herself 
out of it was the prevailing terror of Susan Morby. 

But there were other callers, whom Dai^a received 
with no less cordiality. There was the gentleman from 
the newspaper, who was so like other gentlemen, but 
who made no pretence of not being there on business — 
in pursuit of the paragraph. There was the gentleman 
connected with the theatre, of whom Miss Hartup could 
never decide if he were manager or business manager 
or acting manager or stage manager or assistant stage 
manager or assistant stage manager's secretary. There 
was the lady who called about the new gowns, like any 
other dressmaker, but was understood to be the wife 
of the younger brother of a cabinet minister. There 
was the lady photographer and the gentleman who de- 
signed the theatrical costumes. All these Miss Hartup 
received with effervescing politeness, with all her lively 
jingle of civilities, but yet in a little fever of anxieties. 
These occupations of the best people were so n^w ; the 
best people of Miss Hartup's childhood were otherwise 
engaged or not engaged at all. Questions haunted 
her. If the Duchess were announced when she was 
entertaining the assistant stage manager, should she 
introduce him ? The Princess gave her no assistance. 
The Princess knew no fear. She lay reclined on the 
largest sofa, which she had dragged awkwardly across 
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the corner of the lightest window, and regarded the 
passing show, as a Chinese lady of rank, dining leisure- 
ly, may look peacefully from the open window at the 
drama which is enacted for her benefit in the summer 
garden. 

And Daria had no doubts nor troubles. She en- 
joyed the full flavour of success ; she welcomed all who 
came to hpr feet — duchess or impresario, musician or 
young man of fashion, close cropped or long haired. 
This came for her beauty's sake,' that for her art, but 
all alike for her, for Daria Fane, for the young goddess 
who had stepped forth into the full sunshine. It 
seemed. as if all conditions had been ready at one happy 
moment, and the crowning beauty of the time had 
dawned to the gaze of men triumphant. It seemed as 
if her face and form had been transfigured by success 
to something finer than mere clay. A light shone 
from her. She received compliments of all shades 
and values; she accepted bouquets of rare flowers. 
She gave a minute to this admirer and five to 
that, gracious to all. And all the time she was 
busy with the many preparations for the produc- 
tion of her opera, which was to be a success as 
splendid as herself. This work had existed when 
Stephen met the brilliant young musician on the Bos- 
phorus ; but there had been more work on it since they 
parted, and some critical suggestions, and much en- 
couragement from a great foreign composer ; and then 
the opera had been carried by a trusty hand to a well- 
known London publisher of music ; and finally on one 
thrilling morning Daria had walked up rather sadly 
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through a formal garden to the large bare face of a con- 
tinental hotel, which was all southern aspect, to be met 
by a letter of entreaties that her work might be taken 
in hand for immediate production at one of the most 
successful of the London theatres. Straightway all the 
world was southern aspect, all the air was vivid with 
excitement ; there was bustle of packing and departure, 
the descent upon London, the outburst of gossip, the 
flutter of a thousand paragraphs and the tide of inter- 
esting and interested persons rising in the disordered 
drawing-room where Daria sat enthroned. The work 
on the opera was followed in London by all the work 
of bringing it adequately to the footlights; and this 
too the composer thoroughly enjoyed. Hopes followed 
fears, fears hopes; but at every level was an atmos- 
phere of excitement which was delightful to Daria. 
She welcomed consultations; she lavished on leading 
artists all the resources of her tact ; she suggested and 
criticised costumes and colours ; as for rehearsals, even 
the dullest of them enchanted her. She had always 
just come from a rehearsal or was just going to one. 
The Princess had surprised her by the remark that as 
a young girl she could not run alone in the coulisses — 
the coulisses of the Princess were a little old-fashioned, 
a little lurid. But a string of chaperons were always 
expectant, eager ; a dozen fine ladies contended for the 
privilege of sitting in a dim and chilly box with this 
amazing damsel. Even the prima donna had so far 
put aside the consideration of what was due to herself 
that she seemed only eager to please the other young 
woman of genius. Of the genius no question was 
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raised. Indeed there is often a touching desire to rec- 
ognize and welcome genius in the young. At the mo- 
ment the genius of Daria was the touchstone of culture. 

When Stephen, very soon after his return to London, 
came into the room where Daria held court, he gasped 
at sight of her. His pulse had quickened as he mount- 
ed the stairs ; it seemed to stop at the sight of her radi- 
ance. As she turned to him, she was like a burst of 
song triumphant. He was dazed, partly by her exceed- 
ing beauty, partly by vivid membry of their last meet- 
ing. The carpet swayed a little under his feet ; he felt 
the kiss on his forehead, which he had not felt when 
he lay in a swoon in the room above the Bosphorus 
and she had knelt and touched him with her lips. He 
saw the lips as through a golden haze ; then in a moment 
he was master of himself again, and saw her face 
clearly, radiant, surprised, mocking a little. 

" Are you struck dumb ? " she asked, and she shook 
his hand heartily. 

" I think so." 

Though he smiled, she knew that his words were 
true; it gave a finer edge to her joy; his amazement 
was a better compliment than all the studied phrases 
of her devoted tenor. She did not even think of their 
last meeting. The present occupied her wholly — ^the 
present and the immediate future, bounded by that first 
night when she would appear before the curtain, centre 
of roaring and wreaths. If for a moment her quick 
thoughts connected the young man before her with a 
past tragedy, in the same moment she had swept it 
away ; she was enjoying so much ; she would think of 
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nothing but her work. Stq)hen was not tragic in her 
eyes, but devoted, and capable of a finer appreciation 
than these other men who came about her; she wel- 
comed him to her court with smiles. And yet she 
pouted, saying — 

" Of course you sneer." 

" It's want of breath," said Stephen, catching at the 
lighter mood. " You take away my breath. And so," 
he added presently, as she stood silently regarding him, 
" you are to be a famous composer ? " 

" I am a famous composer! " she said frankly, laugh- 
ing. " Some day I will be a great composer ! And 
you? You will be a famous statesman?" 

" I don't know." 

" Don't know ! " she echoed with scorn. " But you 
will go into Parliament now, at once ? That's what I 
would do if I were a man and not an artist." 

" Perhaps I shall," said Stephen with indifference. 
" Grandada spoke to me last night ; he is very keen." 

" And you ? Are you not keen ? " 

" I don't know ; I don't think I am ready ; I don't 
think I know enough." 

" I did not know you were so hopelessly British," 
she cried out ; " so cautious, so slow. When the hour 
has come and gone, you will begin to be ready, you 
and your statesmanship. Are you ill? Now that I 
look at you, you are changed." 

" Oh, I'm all right." 

She looked at him critically, frank as a comrade, and 
then she shook her head. 

" Let me introduce you to Mr. Samary," she said 
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with a quick change of manner. " Mr. Samary is al- 
ways ready; no grass grows under his feet." 

The polite gentleman, who had approached her el- 
bow, bowed with more than usual suavity to the well- 
dressed young man who had engrossed so much of the 
fair composer's attention. Mr. Samary had an admir- 
able manner, polite but not obsequious ; an admirable 
hat, which was not too shiny; an admirable beard, 
which suggested great but not excessive care. He was 
altogether an admirable facade. 

" I owe my chance to Mr. Samary," said Daria. 

" The chance is mine," said Mr. Samary, " and mine 
the debt." He divided a bow between the two young 
people, and then to Stephen he said : " May I ask if 
you are a son of Madame Calinari ? " 

Some access of respect came into his manner when 
he knew ; he felt himself in the presence of money ; he 
mentally booked stalls and boxes to Madame Calinari 
and to this son, who was so clearly interested. 

" Daria ! " cried Miss Hartup, descending with a lit- 
tle run upon the group, " Madame Bosanquet has 
brought your gown; she has come herself. Only 
fancy ! " 

" I am overwhelmed," said Daria; and then to Ste- 
phen, " Don't go! I shan't be long." 

" I am afraid I " 

" Oh, don't think I press you ; " and she departed to 
her dressmaker. 

" Isn't she wonderful ? " cried Miss Hartup, almost 
dancing before the youth. " Mr. Samary will tell you 
what the world of art thinks of her. The papers are 
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full of her, the excitement — ^ah ! Mr. Samary has been 
so good," she added, flashing from one man to the 
other ; " he has put off a dozen things, which he was 
bound to produce, for Daria's delightful opera." 

" Oh, my dear lady, my dear lady ! " cried the gen- 
tleman of the theatres in protest ; " you must not say 
such things. What a character you give me ! " 

" A delightful character, I am sure," she cried, smil- 
ing on him with all her gums. " Everything must give 
way to genius ! " 

" Is it really so good ? " asked Stephen of Mr. Sam- 
ary. 

Mr. Samary touched his lips with the points of his 
fingers. " In its genre, perfection," he said ; " a pure 
gem of opera comique. What the public will say, I 
cannot tell ; but you will like it." 

There was delicate flattery in the " you," and on this 
note he bowed himself towards the door and departed. 

" And now tell me about Mr. Samary," cried Miss 
Hartup, turning briskly from that gentleman as the 
door closed softly behind him. "What position has 
he ? Is he received ? " 

She waited open mouthed for his answer. 
Received ? " echoed Stephen vaguely. 
I am so puzzled," she rattled on. " There really 
are such extraordinary people ; and does one know their 
women? Ought the Princess to call on Mrs. Samary? 
Somebody said there is or was a Mrs. Samary. What 
do you say ? Should the Princess call ? " 

"The Princess does not look like calling," said 
Stephen, regarding that recumbent lady. 
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" Oh, I would go ; I leave her cards ; I would do any- 
thing for Daria. But it is all so puzzling ; London is 
so changed. The Duchess — the Duchess of Buckland, 
you know — has promised to think it over ; she is such 
an authority and so delightfully earnest. Lady Morby 
says that London is a mob now, and that one must be 
prepared to embrace anybody. Such an idea ! It is so 
hard to know who are the right people to know. I do 
want Daria to know the very best ; but it is so hard to 
know who are the best. It used to be so easy." 

" Easy to know who are the best ? " asked Stephen, 
smiling. 

" Of course," she said. " Everybody knew in old 
days who were the best people." 

" I thought old-fashioned people left that knowledge 
to God," he said. 

" Oh, how shocking you are ! You must stay to 
luncheon." 

" I am sorry I must go," said Stephen ; and he went. 



CHAPTER XLIII 



IN grandada's study 



GRANDADA was in his study. The study was 
more imposing than Grandada. It was in the 
massive style, whicli pleased the little gentleman, who 
owned it ; the butler, more pompous than his master, 
called it "Libery." It showed bookcases, high and 
wide, of a warm mahogany, and each bookcase was 
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crowned by a marble bust of an old Hellenic worthy, 
severely classical in the early Victorian manner, a bust 
perhaps of an ancestor of Mr. Calinari. A stamped 
velvet of dark green colour covered the seats of the 
chairs and was festooned beside the windows; armr 
chairs of the largest size were covered in strong leather. 
The writing-table was extremely large, bound in brass, 
and displaying a spacious blotting-book, a gargantuan 
receptacle for paper and envelopes of every known size, 
an inkstand like a negro's bath, and almanacs, pen 
trays and other superfluous articles all of an unusual 
solidity. Massive was this haunt of the mercurial lit- 
tle gentleman ; and a stranger admitted to view it in his 
absence would have completed the picture by imagining 
as its central figure a substantial politician with hopes 
of the Cabinet or a British merchant of the solid florid 
type, which suggests confidence. It was a room in 
which to receive ponderous deputations. Grandada 
was very seldom caught in this apartment. It is doubt- 
ful if he had ever taken a book from the frowning book- 
cases ; he had rarely dipped a pen into the colossal ink- 
stand, which was duly filled up by the butler as the 
ink slowly evaporated. 

Mr. Calinari did business in the city. In the city he 
seemed to be at home ; in his own study he seemed an 
alien, and many sizes too small for the surrounding 
properties. He was like Jack of the Beanstalk in the 
giant's parlour, or a small boy in & suit too large for 
him, almost like a bright-eyed mouse stealing across 
the thick carpet with quick nervous glances. It was 
hard to believe that he owned all these ponderous arti- 
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cles and many other solid things besides, great masses 
of bonds and shares and title deeds and deeds of mort- 
gage too. 

Mr. Calinari was nervous this morning, nervous as 
the imagined mouse. He moved about lightly through 
the big pieces of furniture, thinking now of the city 
with desire, now of the letter which he held open in his 
hand. It was a letter from the Princess, who so rarely 
wrote a letter, and it briefly announced that she was 
coming to see him that morning. Now he had known 
the Princess of old ; he knew that she did not write a 
letter if she could help it nor go out in the morning 
without a serious object. His quick mind guessed her 
object ; he foresaw difficulties ; he framed arguments as 
he moved about nimbly, nervously, on his little feet. 
A heavy-handed knock at the front door made him 
jump ; it seemed but a moment before the high mahog- 
any door of the room was opened wide and the Prin- 
cess, like a galleon, came sailing in. She was of the 
right scale for the apartment ; she seemed to fill the 
stage. For a moment she looked about her for her 
host; then he came skipping from behind the largest 
armchair, bowing low, with quick phrases of welcome. 
He skipped back to the same armchair and pushed it 
vigorously towards her ; and she, unclasping the great 
cloak which enfolded her, dropped it to the floor and 
sank into the roomy chair with a sigh of large content- 
ment. She filled the chair magnificently; Grandada 
stood bowing before her like Jack before the ogre's 
wife. She asked politely after his daughter. " Does 
she know I am here ? " she added. 
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" No," he said ; " she is out. I invented a mission ; 
I thought it better." 

The Princess laughed aloud. "You fight me by 
yourself ! " she said. 

Fight ! Princess ! " He had an air of horror. 
You must sit down where I can see you. I can't 
have you hopping about me." 

Grandada perched on the edge of a big chair oppo- 
site. " When we first met," he said, " I did not sit 
down in your presence." 

" Ah, days of youth ! " n?urmured she, as she lighted 
a cigarette — " ah, ah ! Gone like this smoke," and she 
blew forth a cloud. 

" It is still an honour to me to sit in your presence," 
he said obsequiously. 

" Poo — ^ah ! " she answered, blowing smoke ; " we 
grovel before you now ; you are so rich." 

" Ah ! " he cried with a deprecating movement of 
the hands, wondering if, after all, she wanted to bor- 
row money. 

" You will marry again? " she asked with her large 
dark eyes fixed upon him. 

He started and turned pale, smitten in a moment by 
the new idea that she might propose to him. " Prin- 
cess ! " he stammered. 

She shook in her big chair with laughter, as she 
guessed his thought, and mopped her eyes with a large 
handkerchief. " No, no. I don't want you," she said ; 
" set your mind at rest. It is about that boy of yours." 

"Stephen?" 

" Would he be a fit mate for our girl ? " 
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" Fit mate for anybody," cried his affectionate grand- 
father, leaping, quick as always, from the one idea to 
the other ; " there is nobody whom he might not marry. 
Look at his connections." 

The Princess blew another cloud of smoke which in 
some way seemed contemptuous. 

" You mean," cried Grandada, " that he is connected 
with these great people through his father, and that his 
father " 

The Princess growled. " Leave him out of it. I 
admit the connection, such as it is." 

" Such as it is ! " echoed urandada, shocked. " He 
is connected with the best old families in England." 

" There are no old families in England," she said, 
" but peasant families ; the nobles killed each other in 
their ridiculous Wars of the Roses. Now Daria " — 
she broke off and resumed her cigarette. 

" She is connected with you," he said, bending for- 
ward in his chair. " I know what that is ; but still 
people here " — ^he hesitated as if not knowing how to 
put it. 

" You need not tell me about people here. They 
think nothing of foreign titles. Even at the hotel they 
watch the spoons." 

" Princess ! " he cried out at an idea so shocking. 
" I only meant," he continued, " that here, where my 
boy's career will be, his connection will count for 



more." 
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What does connection matter? You speak of ca- 
reer. What career?" 
" Political ! It is assured. It will be splendid/' 
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How assured ? " she asked with the great eyes upon 
him. 

" I have the offer of a safe seat for him." 

"You bought it?" she asked in her matter-of-fact 
manner. 

" Princess ! " he cried as if shocked by a profanity. 
"Here, in England, they are most particular; I have 
been making inquiries ; bribery is impossible ; Stephen 
will not be able to offer even a cup of tea to a voter." 

" Do you mean," she said, " that they offer a safe 
seat to your boy for his beautiful eyes ? " 

Mr. Calinari glanced at her and glanced away ; then 
he smiled and with engaging frankness said, " I have 
of course made an offering." 

"An offering?" 

" I have made a donation to the expenses of the 
party." 

The Princess blew forth a cloud redolent of compre- 
hension ; and then she chuckled. 

" But you must not think," said Grandada quickly, 
"that they do not know that the boy is clever — oh 
clever! And I know it too. I put his foot on the 
ladder and I shall see him go to the top." He threw 
up his hands and eyes with a quick gesture. 

"He has given no proof yet," said the Princess; 

" now Daria " She paused, observant of the little 

gentleman opposite. 

He leaned forward, inquiring, deprecating. There 
was a pause, and then he asked with great suavity, " Is 
it very remarkable, this little work of the charming 
young lady? " 
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The Princess moved a great arm with a comprehen- 
sive gesture. " You hear," she said ; " you read ; she 
has made a big splash." 

" How much do you pay to have this opera per- 
formed ? " he asked softly. 

The Princess slowly turned her head and looked at 
him again, Sphinx-like, contemplative. 

He was leaning forward with his slender fingers 
lightly joined before him, apologetic, ingratiating. 
" What do you pay Samary ? " 

She only shook her sleek head slowly. 

" What do you pay to the s)mdicate, who are beneath 
Samary ? " 

" I never deal with syndicates," she said. 

" What do you pay to Symeon, who is beneath the 
syndicate who are beneath Samary ? " 

" Symeon," she repeated thoughtfully — " Symeon 
with a 'y'?" 

" I think he has two ' y's ' now," said Grandada ; 
" he has social ambitions. Samary is famous for brill- 
iant successes ; but after some seasons of brilliant suc- 
cesses, they had to form a syndicate to carry Samary. 
The syndicate after more brilliant successes could not 
pay the rent of the theatre. Theatrical syndicates, 
who cannot pay their rent, go to Symeon. Did you by 
chance arrange with Symeon ? " 

" With two * y's,' " said the Princess, musing. Then 
she smoked for a minute ; and then blowing before her 
a light cloud she laid aside her half-smoked cigarette, 
leaned forward in her chair and placed her large firm 
hands upon her knees. " About this boy of yours ? " 
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she said. " You say that a place will take him as candi- 
date for Parliament, because you pay to the party. 
Cannot the place refuse him ? " 

" The place has an open mouth for him," said Gran- 
dada. " The place is mad for football ; and Stephen 
will give largely to the football clubs and the recreation 
grounds and the bazaars and the hospitals and the new 
church and the proposed chapel of the dissentients. 
The member, who is about to retire, spent a thousand 
a year in the place ; I have promised that Stephen shall 
spend two." 

"And there is no bribery in England," said she 
gravely. " So you can put any fool into Parliament 
by money." 

" But Stephen is not a fool," said Grandada. 

" No," she said ; " I think him clever. But I have 
known so many clever young men." 

" Not so clever as our boy ! Wait till you hear his 
maiden speech in Parliament." 

" Heaven forbid ! " she said. " I was in that cage 
once — years ago; I was like a bear behind the bars. 
But wait you, and not so long, till you hear the opera 
of Daria ! " 

He got nimbly to his feet and looked at her like a 
fencer, considering where he should touch her next. 
She lay back and laughed aloud. " We are like the 
genii in the tale," she said ; " you boast of your Cam- 
aralzaman, I of our Badoura. Let us admit that both 
are brilliant young people." 

" And none the worse," said he, pointing a forefinger 
at her, " for having some money behind them at the 
start." 
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" Oh, for money," said she. " Suppose that your 
Camaralzaman marries our Badoura, how can I be sure 
of your money ? If you marry again " 

" Never," he cried out sharply. 

" Poo — ^ah ! " and she blew a cloud of smoke, and 
then, " I know that never ^^ she said. 

" If my boy marries as I wish," said the little gentle- 
man slowly and clearly, " I will settle on him enough 
to give him ten thousand a year. When I and his 
mother have gone, he will have everything." . 

" And how much is that ? " asked she with the frank- 
est curiosity. 

" I do not know how rich I am." 

" Blessed state ! And having so golden a youth to 
dispose of you do not think our girl good enough for 
him?" 

" Princess ! " he cried out ; "how you do put things !" 
Then coming a little closer, and childlike in his can- 
dour he said, " Dear Princess, I will be frank with you. 
I should have preferred an alliance more wholly Eng- 
lish. I dream of Stephen English to the points of the 
nails (only their nails are not pointed), with an Eng- 
lish park and English riding-breeches." 

"And an English wife — I know — with an English 
handle, Lady Something Calinari." 

" Yes," he said. 

" Would forty — ^fifty thousand pounds console you 
for the loss of the English handle with nothing? " 

They looked each other in the eyes for a minute. 

" It is always something," he said. 

" It is much, if you have the investing of it," she 
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observed, smiling. " I can hand that to you for Daria, 
if she marry your boy. I think she likes your boy; 
but of Daria not even I am sure. If she do not like 
him enough, she will not take him — not with millions." 

Mr. Calinari smiled, his incredulity tempered with 
politeness. "The alliance with you. Princess, would 
enchant me," he said, bowing. 

" Why, you refused me half an hour ago !" 

" Princess ! " 

" I observed," said the Princess, " that you did not 
believe me, when I said that Daria would not take your 
boy if she did not love him." 

" Princess ! " he cried again. He was shocked by 
the idea thus bluntly put into words, and yet he liked 
to cry out " Princess " at intervals, like a happy bull- 
frog in a marsh. 

" Believe this at least," said she with emphasis ; " you 
must not let Daria guess that I have offered her to you. 
She is as clever as the devil and as proud. If she 

guessed even a part of what I have said " She 

blew a cloud of smoke expressive of the end of the 
whole business. " Poo — ^ah ! " 

Mr. Calinari nodded three times quickly in agree- 
ment. 

" Nor let her hear a word of Symeon, with the two 
* y's ' ! If she heard that absurd story, she would tear 
out my eyes and the sheets of her opera." 

" And Stephen is proud too," cried his grandfather 
quickly, as if he would allow no point of inferiority 
in his boy. " I know nothing of his feelings, nor does 
his mother. If he love the lady, well ; if not " 
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If not, you have still a chance of your Lady Some- 
thing Calinari." 

He shrugged his shoulders, laughing; and she 
laughed too. " There is something which I can tell 
you," he said, with his head on one side, peering at 
her. 

"What?" 

" Your opera will be a success." 

" How do you know ? " 

" I know. The right people have been approached ; 
it will be the right thing to go and to go again. You 
will not lose your money." 

" My money ? " she inquired, smiling widely on the 
little man. 

" Princess," said he, " you always liked to get to the 
bottom of things. You went below Samary ; you went 
below the syndicate that is below Samary ; you found 
Symeon and you thought Symeon was bedrock." 

" And is he not ? " she asked, contemplating Mr. Cal- 
inari with her great eyes gravely. 

" Below Symeon you might have found " 

"Whom?" 

" Me." 

"You?" 

" Me." He could not forbear from adding a little 
chirp of satisfaction. 

" You ? " she asked again, incredulous. 

" Me. When I have a venture in the theatrical line 
— oh, very, very rarely ! — I do it through Symeon." 

" Then it is your money which is bringing out our 
opera ? " 
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He chirped again. " My money and yours," he 
said. 

" You little scamp ! " she cried. 

" Princess ! I could not help telling you. It is de- 
lightful to be your partner ; and we shall not lose our 
money, I promise you." 

" You little scamp ! " she said again. Gazing at him 
she let her cigarette go out and tossed it into the grate. 
" Melchior," she said in a different tone, " if I had 
married you in the old days, we should have gone faj, 
you and I." 

He bowed his lowest before her. " But in those 
days," he said, " Princess, marriage could not even 
have been mentioned between you and me — ^not even 
as a joke." 

She laughed and patted him most kindly on the 
shoulder. " And now you will not take me — ^not even 
as a joke ! " 

" Princess ! " 

" We must be content to marry the young people to 
each other." She held out her large shapely hand and 
he grasped it with nervous fingers, nodding again and 
again in full agreement. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

AT REHEARSAL 

HAD Stephen known that his grandfather and the 
Princess were discussing an alliance for him, 
his feet would not have carried him so often to the 
hotel where Daria and the attendant aunts were stay- 
ing. But ignorant of any matrimonial negotiations 
and still possessed by an unnatural idleness the youth 
slipped back into the habit of attendance to which he 
had yielded by the great rushing Bosphorus. There 
he had yielded to a strange charm, but all the time he 
was eager for action; now he was eager for nothing, 
and the summons which he expected did not stir his 
pulses. A member of Parliament, who had served his 
party for many years, was to be promoted soon to the 
ease and dignity of the Upper House ; and when this 
event occurred Stephen would be ready to do all which 
the initiated ordained for him. Then he would have 
to go down to the place, which would be ready to re- 
ceive him; then he would have to say all that was 
expected of him and to call apologetically on inniuner- 
able people. It wQuld not be thrilling as a call to bat- 
tle nor even to the contemplation of battle. The idea 
of this peaceful campaign slightly bored him ; he hoped 
that his success would please his grandfather. His 
own indifference amazed him when he thought about 
it; but he very rarely thought about either the career 
or his indifference to the career. He was like a gladia- 
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tor who stopped to yawn at the entrance of the arena. 
He felt far more interest in the fate of Daria's opera. 
He was glad to drop in and to hear the latest report of 
the rehearsals, of the tenor's cold, of the rheumatism 
of the soprano's mother. He joined the court of 
Daria ; he was content to figure in her train ; and, if he 
ever gave a thought to the number of his visits, he told 
himself that there were other young men who came 
as often. Compared with these devoted youths he 
was an old friend ; both the girl and her aunts treated 
him as an old friend ; and he realized with amusement 
that in the imaginations of these others who listened, 
those few days above Constantinople appeared as a 
long acquaintance matured in the changeless leisure 
of the Eastern world. So he yielded to the charm 
which had held him by the hurrying waters. He was 
under the same spell and he yielded himself more pas- 
sively. He did not criticize her nor his attitude to her. 
She interested him as nothing else interested him now. 
He hoped for success for her. Was she really won- 
derful? Had Chaloner Coop been really right about 
her? Could she do anything which she wished? 
Beautiful she was without question, and why not won- 
derful ? It was amusing to be of her party, to be keen 
for her success, to pass in her crowd, to excite no cu- 
riosity nor raise from any one a question as to any suc- 
cess of his own. Thus he slipped back into the old 
relation with no care about its possible result ; he almost 
felt as if the girl and he had played together as chil- 
dren. 
One morning when he came to leave a message at 
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the door of the hotel, he met Daria just coming out. 
She stopped, smiling, and gave him her well-gloved 
hand without a word ; but Miss Hartup following her 
pranced at him across the pavement and cried out, 
laughing as if it were some new and delightful form 
of joke, that they were just off to the theatre and that 
he must go with them. He looked at Daria and she 
nodded, smiling too; and so the three were straightway 
packed into the hired brougham and rolled away, while 
Miss Hartup overflowed with vivacious talk which 
was almost wholly inaudible ; and so, as to a lively in- 
coherent accompaniment of triangles or little shaken 
bells, they arrived in due course at a stage door in a 
dismal back street. Entering at this door, which was 
so narrow that it might have been the entrance to a 
career more puritanical, Stephen followed the ladies 
along a dark passage and emerged into a theatre, which 
checked him on the instant by its strangeness. He 
had never seen a theatre which was not dazzling with 
lights and with an audience, who, whether they paid 
or not, did their best to be dazzling too. It had always 
seemed to him a brilliant, if rather tawdry, exhibition. 
Now it yawned before him, dim and dusty, a great 
cavern filled with a subdued light save where a shaft 
of more brilliant, though dusty, radiance slanted from 
some chance opening in the gloomy heights and struck 
on the front of one of the muffled boxes. The theatre 
was not large among the London houses, but it looked 
vast in its emptiness ; nor was it dirty among the dirty, 
but yet it looked a very slattern. The stage itself was 
sufficiently lighted; and on the stage were men and 
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women with hats on their heads and in the clothes of 
every day, who in the gayer hours of the place had vied 
with the footlights in splendour. A few other people 
sat here and there in the stalls ; and some were in mo- 
tion too, passing in and out as if engaged in some 
ghostly and formless comedy. The leading artists 
were at ease ; the lesser artists acted ease a little ner- 
vously, a little conscious of their attitudes ; and those 
in motion too seemed somehow to be playing at im- 
portant business. A man hurried in as if the bearer 
of an important message and looked about him eagerly 
and then seemed to have nothing to say but How-d'ye- 
do to a chance neighbour. Mr. Samary stood alone 
in the entrance to the stalls, silent, motionless, impres- 
sive as Napoleon surveying a field of battle. It was 
this attitude to which in great part was due the confi- 
dence of the British public in Mr. Samary. It seemed 
to proclaim with sufficient dignity that, though thea- 
tres might crumble about him, he would be found calm 
and unruffled among the ruins. Even in the theatre 
there was a general feeling that things were going 
right when Mr. Samary stood there surveying them; 
though it was another and much less tidy man who 
dashed about on the stage, when a rehearsal was going 
forward, acting, singing, expostulating, denouncing, 
capering in his perplexity. Nothing was going for- 
ward when Stephen entered in attendance on the 
ladies; but the entrance of Daria caused a general 
movement, as if by a stage direction, and Mr. Samary 
advanced to meet her with an admirable air of respect- 
ful welcome. He attended her to the stage box, from 
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which she generally viewed the progress of her opera ; 
and then with a sigh over the great mass of work 
which he said awaited him in his private room, he 
bowed himself with dignity away. 

" The opening scene of the second act ! " cried the 
stage manager in a voice made raucous by much en- 
treaty and denunciation, and a bustle ensued, some 
hastily flying from the stage which others as quickly 
occupied. The players in the orchestra, who had been 
moodily fingering strings or talking low to each other, 
sat up in their places as their leader ascended to his 
perch, and the business of the day was resumed. 
Daria Fane sat gravely and closely attentive ; Stephen 
regarding her thought that he had never seen her look 
so simple. At the end of the scene she beckoned to the 
stage manager, who came running to the front of the 
box, hot and excited, and nodded again and again in 
agreement as she made her few comments on the per- 
formance. The tenor came to bow before her and ask 
candidly for criticism, of which he was by no means 
fond ; and the prima donna kissed her hand from the 
other side of the house and shook her book playfully 
as if she would imply that she could not tear her- 
self from study. Then the rehearsal was resumed; 
there were few crises, few repetitions; it was going 
well. 

In one of the pauses of the work a knock was heard 
at the door of the box, and Stephen opening it saw the 
good broad face of Chaloner Coop, who pressed his 
arm and put him aside as he entered to shake hands 
with the young lady and with Miss Hartup, who had 
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been making heroic efforts to subdue her accustomed 
jingling, lest it should offend the sensitive ear of the 
composer. Now she had a few moments in which she 
might jingle and chatter to her heart's content, but 
only a few moments, for her niece stopped her, though 
no music was in the air, saying that she wished to hear 
what had brought Chaloner to the theatre. " Have 
you come to ask me for an interview? " she asked. 

" Not today ! I give you a holiday. I came to see 
Samary. He kept me waiting an hour, and then I got 
nothing out of him." 

" You must not abuse Mr. Samary to me." 
" Abuse ! I am chock-full of envy of the man. If 
I had half his manner, I'd end as ambassador at Paris. 
But I am a little tired ; it's as if I had been pumping 
air for hours. The great man sits there in his private 
room, despatching and receiving telegrams, all about 
nothing ; messengers enter with notes or messages over 
which he ponders, but the answer is always that he 
will attend to it later ; he makes and postpones appoint- 
ments. When one is talking one's best he rises and 
goes to one of these new-fangled telephones in the cor- 
ner and inquires into it if somebody is there; a little 
later, when one thinks that one has at last fixed his 
attention, he goes back to the little machine and asks 
if the somebody is still there. The stage has got into 
him so deep that I believe that the whole thing is a 
performance, that the telephone is a dummy and the 
messengers supers, the first and second messenger of 
the drama ; it is fine in its way but rather a waste of 
time to a busy man like me. He kept me waiting an 
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hour and a half, and then he sat pompous as a lion 
tamer at a restaurant and I could not get the smallest 
promise from him." 

" What promise did you want? " asked Daria, laugh- 
ing. " I have found him quick to make a promise and 
to fulfil it too." 

" Oh ! You ! " said Chaloner ; " people don't break 
their promises to you." 

" I am sure that Mr. Samary breaks promises to 
nobody," said Daria. 

Coop said nothing ; he seemed to be making mental 
notes of the look of the house ; and the lady added pres- 
ently, " I am so sorry that I can't ask you to luncheon. 
We do have our hour off, like other British workmen, 
but today " 

"Today," said Miss Hartup, as her niece paused, 
" we have promised to lunch with the dear duchess." 

" Which duchess is pre-eminently dear? " asked the 
journalist. 

" The Duchess of Buckland," cried the sparkling 
lady: "Can you ask? And we bring her back with 
us here; she cannot keep away from Daria's opera; 
she simply " 

" Lunch with us any other day," said Daria, break- 
ing ruthlessly in. 

" Well, I must be fed after a morning with Samary," 
said Chaloner. " Do you also lunch with the dear 
duchess ? " he asked of Stephen. 

" No." 

" Then come with me. There's a grill-room handy." 
He rose to say goodbye, and Daria said to him with 
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authority, " Remember you are to speak no ill of Mr. 
Samary." 

" I admire him of all things," said Chaloner, " and 
I envy him beyond all men. With such a shirt-front 
and nothing behind it, what an impression and what 
freedom from responsibility! When he got up the 
second time to address the dummy telephone, I looked 
carefully and I could see the backs of his studs." 

" No ? not really ? " cried Miss Hartup with a lively 
leap of curiosity. 

" Really and truly," said Chaloner with dramatic 
intensity, as he shook her quivering glove, and so de- 
parted with Stephen. 

CHAPTER XLV 

IN A GRILL-ROOM 

THE grill-room was near at hand and yet the 
hungry Chaloner was doomed to another check 
before he saw his good chop at the fire. At the stage 
door a tall young man was waiting, who suggested 
hunger far more vividly than the sturdy journalist. 
He was tall and dark and lean, and his eyes were set 
deep beneath eyebrows unusually prominent. A thin 
dark beard, which looked hungry too, did not hide a 
chin which gave no promise of decision. He greeted 
Chaloner with a smile which was meant to be ironical ; 
but the sensitive lips, which were plainly visible under 
the thin moustache, trembled with the effort. " You 
can't escape me," he said. 
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" I don't want to ; but I'll see you later ; I've nothing 

satisfactory to tell you. Can you come " He 

broke off as the young man laughed a dreary laugh, 
and gave a different end to his question. " Can you 
come to luncheon ? " 

" Can't I?" asked the young man with his sensitive 
lips quivering. 

Coop laid hold of him by the arm. " You had no 
breakfast," he said, stern as a schoolmaster. 

" How the devil could I ? " asked the other with an 
air of bravado thin as himself ; " this was not a break- 
fast day ; a certain absence of the filthy lucre." 

" Oh what a fool you are ! " cried Coop with sudden 
failure of his robust amiability ; and he swept him with- 
out further words to the grill-room. Stephen fol- 
lowed, and marked the air with which this new ac- 
quaintance sank in a heap into his chair, and the wolf- 
ish eyes with which he stared at the flesh which hissed 
before the hot fire. When the chop was set before 
him, he began to eat with fury ; almost the first mouth- 
ful gave him colour and vivacity. He ate the large 
chop and scraped the bone ; and then he sat back, break- 
ing bread with his long thin fingers, and putting pieces 
into his mouth between his sentences. " So you could 
get nothing out of Samary ? " he asked. 

" Nothing but words, and few of those," said Chal- 
oner. " He admits nothing and denies nothing ; he 
trots out the usual phrases of managers ; and there you 



are. 



The young man laughed with a would-be worldly 
air. " I am here now," he said, " and, thanks to you, 
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full up ; but where shall I be tomorrow — ^tomorrow and 
tomorrow ? " and he tugged his long thin moustache 
out to a single hair. " He doesn't deny," he then cried 
with a sudden change to fierceness, " that he promised, 
that he swore to me by all his infernal gods, that he 
would do my opera." 

"You've nothing to show for it," said Chaloner. 
"I always told you you were a fool not to get it in writ- 
ing and sealed, and witnessed." 

But he doesn't deny his promise ? " 
He doesn't deny it to you, but he would deny it in 
a court of law. A verbal promise counts for nothing 
with him. Now all you can do is to wait. He will do 
the opera some day, not because he promised, but be- 
cause Zeppenfeld, who tells him what to think about 
music, really thinks well of your work." 

" And much Zeppenfeld knows ! " cried the com- 
poser. " It is beautiful ; that is what it is ; and, if I 
thought that flabby idiot Zeppenfeld could appreciate 
it, I'd burn it." 

" The point is/' said Coop with emphasis, " that 
Samary believes in Zeppenfeld, and you may thank 
your stars that Zeppenfeld believes in you ; and so, if 
you wait, your opera will be done some day." 

" When I'm dead," said the other, throwing back his 
coat in manner theatrical. " The usual thing : the 
composer starves to death ; then a run of a thousand 
nights and they crown his bust." 

" You haven't got a bust, and you ain't starving — at 
least you don't look it now." 

If I thought you'd have taunted me with the food 
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you fling me, I'd not have touched a crumb. Good- 
bye ! " He got to his feet, flaring ; but Chaloner was 
quick as he and caught him by the long lean arm. 

" Sit down," he said ; and in a lower voice he added, 
" Don't be an infernal idiot. You can give me a chop, 
when the opera's out. How's the wife and the boy ? " 

** Hungry," said the young composer, who had sat 
down again, and was helping himself to cheese. 

" But ain't you paid for the lessons ? " 
I gave up giving lessons. Didn't I tell you ? " 

No, or I'd have told you that you What on 

earth made you give up teaching? " 

" I gave them up the very day the opera was ac- 
cepted. I rushed round and cursed my pupils and 
forgave them their arrears." 

" Without consulting your wife ? " 

" She doesn't blame me." 

" She wouldn't blame you if you trod on her ; and, 
by George, it's nearly as bad ! Can't you get the les- 
sons back ? " 

" I won't try ; it was breaking my heart, destroying 
my genius " 

" And giving your wife and child a meal." 

" Don't ! " he cried out in sudden agony. 

" Do you really mean what you say about your wife 
and the boy — ^that they are " 

" Hungry ? Yes. God help me." 

" God helps them who help themselves," said Chal- 
oner gruffly; "and you chucked your musical criti- 
cisms too ? " 

" I had to. Going to those concerts was killing me, 
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draining me of inspiration. I had to go out and say 
damn in the passage; they scorched my ears." He 
was obviously vain of rapping out an oath, with the 
vanity of a little schoolboy, and he went on with more 
warmth: "You can't understand, a man like you 
without nerves, without ears, what a martyrdom it is ; 
and there was I on the brink of at least sixty pounds 
a week, and knowing, as I know^ that the public would 
adore me " 

" Yes, I daresay," said Chaloner grimly. " As you 
say, I don't understand. Thank heaven I'm not a 
genius." 

" Yes, you may thank heaven," said the composer, 
rolling his eyes ; " it's not all jam to be a genius." 

" Your relations and friends don't get the jam any- 
way. Shall I find your wife, if I go and see her? " 

" She is not likely to be out ; a temporary separation 

from her outdoor clothes " He finished the speech 

with a fine affected laugh. 

Chaloner said nothing ; and, " I'll take you home 
with me," said the man of genius. 

I'd rather see her alone," said Chaloner. 
Well, I suppose I can trust you," said the other 
with a fatuous laugh. 

" Go to the newspaper and see if they'll take you 
on again," said Chaloner curtly ; " it's the least you 
can do." 

To this the musician consented with a fine air of 
martyrdom; and having now finished his bread and 
cheese and drained his glass of beer he departed with 
a comparative air of wellbeing. 

Chaloner looked after him with profound disap- 
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proval. " When I've fed him, I always want to kick 
him," he said to Stephen, who nodded silently for an- 
swer. " If it wasn't for his poor little wife and the 
kid, I'd let him and his genius rot. She used to make 
a little, poor little woman, by singing ballads in the 
suburbs ; but he could not bear her singing and he im- 
proved it till she couldn't get an engagement anywhere; 
and she takes everything like a lamb^ the babe and all ; 
and this selfish put goes trailing his agonies about 
and having no end of a time with them, while she sits 
at home mending, or sneaks out to pawn her bonnet. 
I must go and see if I can do anything for her now. 
Make my excuses to the ladies, if they expect me back 
again." 

" What's his name ? " asked Stephen as he rose. 

" His ridiculous name is ' Lucian Ballard ' ; but I 
suspect he was christened ' Tom.' " 

" Poor chap ! " said Stephen, who seemed to be ac- 
quiring a dangerous sympathy with failure. " Is it 
true that this Samary promised to do the thing? " 

" Yes, and they say that it's awfully clever, though 
you wouldn't think it of our friend, would you ? " 

" But if it's awfully clever, why didn't Samary do 
it?" 

" Because our friend Miss Fane hove in sight." 
And her work is awfully clever too, I suppose ? " 
Can you ask?" said Chaloner; "you know what 
I think of her and of all her works. But I'm sorry 
you met Lucian. I didn't mean you to know about 
this. If he hadn't looked so blue, I wouldn't have 
asked him to eat with you." 
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" But why shouldn't I know ? " 

" Because you may tell her." 

" And why shouldn't she know ? " 

" Because she is generous, impulsive, a noble nature. 
It's on the cards that she might insist on withdrawing 
her opera and making them do his." 

That would be only fair, if he was promised first." 
No, no. You don't understand the theatrical 
world. These promises bind nobody. Nobody but a 
drivelling idiot would chuck his other means of liveli- 
hood, till the curtain had risen on his first night. Qur 
precious Ballard has only himself to thank. There 
was no written contract, and Samary would be amazed 
if you blamed him ; it's the custom of the trade." 

" But still it seems to me that Miss Fane ought to 
know. It's treating her like a child." 

" Let her know, when her opera is out and a brilliant 
success. Then she can make them do his next." 

" I don't like it," said Stephen, " nor will she. Was 
the only reason for preferring hers that it was even 
more clever? " 

"Oh, there's always the other reason," said Chal- 
oner crossly. 

" What other reason ? " 

" There was no money behind Ballard's opera." 

" And behind Miss Fane's ? " 

" A Russian aunt with a fat purse." 

" And the Princess pays for it ? " 

" Of course, of course," said Chaloner crossly. 
" What a set of innocents you are ! Any one would 
guess that but you and Miss Fane." 
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" And Miss Fane does not guess it ? " asked Stephen 
insistent. "Has she no suspicion of it?" 

" I tell you, man, that, if she guessed it, she'd be 
capable of upsetting everything." 

" And why not ? Anyway I think she ought to have 
the choice ; and I've a great mind to tell her." 

By this time they had come out from the grill-room 
into the street and Chaloner stopped and laid his hand 
on Stephen's arm. "If you tell her," he said, " I real- 
ly believe that there will be a bad flare-up. I don't 
know what she may do or not do about the opera, but 
I think that she will never forgive you." 

" That's as may be," said Stephen. 

"Oh, if you don't care," said Chaloner, peering 
closely into his face with the near-sighted eyes. " I 
must rush," he added after a minute, " to the Under- 
ground, and so to beyond the beyonds where Mrs. 
Ballard lives ; and I'll carry buns to the boy anyway. 
Groodbye and hold your tongue and it will be the better 
for you ; " and he bustled away. 

CHAPTER XLVI 
daria's discovery 

STEPHEN did not return to the theatre. He 
walked the streets irresolute. Now he was try- 
ing to form a purpose, now he was wondering if all 
his old gift of quick decision had gone for good. As 
he walked he remembered the youth who so short a 
time ago had shaken off the University and all her ties 
in a single day, who had made up his mind to take for 
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himself this good thing or that good thing without 
doubt or fear, confident as a young soldier of fortune 
with a baton in his knapsack. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that that youth, who faced life with his chin up, 
was he who now plodded the streets hoping to come 
to a decision and only returning on himself. His 
thoughts went from himself to her, from her to him- 
self ; he wondered at his own irresolution ; he wondered 
if he ought to tell her about Lucian Ballard. On the 
whole he thought that Chaloner took the thing too seri- 
ously, that probably Daria would help the Ballards 
over the time of waiting, and use her influence at the 
theatre to secure to Lucian the succession ; she would 
help him with tact, like a good-hearted artist. The 
question was not really important, and was not worth 
this walking and wondering, which was but a sign of a 
new weakness in himself. This he told himself again 
and again, and he meant to decide this little matter 
without further debate; and yet in the afternoon of 
the next day he was still irresolute. He even went to 
the hotel and was ushered into the familiar room, still 
doubtful if he would tell the girl or no. 

The girl was alone, and this made it more likely that 
he would tell ; but she was clearly ill at ease, and this 
made it more likely that he would keep his tongue be- 
tween his teeth. She was moving about the room, 
restless, and she started when she heard his name. 

"I'm glad to see you," she said, before he could 
speak, " but sorry for you, for I'm in the blues. It's a 
day of disasters; my tenor's hoarse; the rehearsal 
dragged ; I hated my music." 
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She had been moving restlessly as she spoke, but 
now she turned sharply upon him to see the effect of 
her words. 

Her presence seemed to simplify questions for 
Stephen, and he smiled as he said — 

" Don't artists always have those ups and downs, 
take a disgust to their work and all that? " 

" But what if it is bad, really bad, poor, thin, con- 
temptible? Today it sounded in my ears like super- 
fluous superannuated Offenbach, like echoes of others, 
like — ^ah ! " She broke off with a cry of disgust, 
walked to one of the windows and opened it wide. " I 
am stifled," she said ; " I thought you had no summer 
in England." 

We call this a lovely day," he said, " a day of early 
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In London it is odious," she said, " and you talk 
of the weather because you can't say that I am wrong. 
You know that it is poor stuff, my music." 

" I don't say anything," he said, " because I am so 
ignorant of music. It sounds charming to me." 

She stood looking at him, suspicious, pouting. 
" This Samary and his advisers, his hangers-on, they 
wouldn't have taken my thing if it were bad? You 
can tell that, at least. Tell me, tell me ! " Her foot 
beat on the carpet. 

" Of course he wouldn't have taken it if it were bad." 

" Who was that man with you yesterday ? " she 
asked, coming a step nearer and looking closely at him. 

Stephen's heart seemed to stop for a minute. " What 
man ? " he asked. 
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" The man with you and Chaloner. We were just 
behind you, going to our luncheon ; we passed you in 
our hansom. I've seen the man before near the stage 
door; he haunts me; he gives me the creeps; he's a 
musician; I can tell that by his frontal bones. Who 
is he?" 

Her questions were like pistol-shots. 

" I think Chaloner called him Ballard — Lucian Bal- 
lard." 

" Then I've heard his name too, overheard it in the 
theatre. He has something to do with the place. 
What? Why does he hang about the place? Tell 
me, tell me ! " 

Stephen felt weak, like a poor witness under cross- 
examination. 

" You know ! " she cried almost fiercely. " You 
know, and you won't tell me. Tell me ! " 

" I know next to nothing about him," said Stephen, 
trying even now to decide how much or how little he 
should tell. " I never heard of him till yesterday." 

" And what did you hear yesterday ? What has he 
to do with this theatre ? " 

" He has an opera which he wanted to have done 
there." 

"It was accepted?" 

" I think so." 

" Then it was put off for mine. You don't deny it 
— you can't deny it. You knew it, and you never told 



me. 



She was glaring with passion. He was astounded 
by her vehemence. 
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" I only heard it yesterday," he said, like one who 
soothes a child. " I never even heard of the man till 
yesterday." 

" Always the way, always the way ! " she moaned, 
twisting her hands together as she went restlessly up 
and down. " Never a chance for me in life but some- 
thing or somebody thwarts me ; and it's you, you who 
thwart me. I always felt — I always knew that 
you Why wasn't I told ? " 

" I think you ought to have been told," said Stephen, 
rather feebly. As he stood by the cold fireplace, with 
his hat in his hand, he had a full consciousness of the 
poor part which he played. 

" Oh, you ! " she cried with fiery scorn ; " why have 
you told me now ? You've done mere mischief. And 
why should I care if my work is preferred to his? 
Isn't life a battle, a struggle for existence, and devil 

take the hindmost? If my work is the better " 

She broke off and turned short upon him once more. 
" Why do you look like that ? Do you mean that mine 
is not the better? Then why was it preferred to his? 
Tell me! Don't stand looking like that, but tell me. 
Tell me ! " 

A latent manliness in Stephen rebelled against the 
contempt, the arrogance of her tone. His doubts 
passed from him ; he was braced to tell her what she 
demanded so vehemently to know. 

" The man is poor," he said, " and I gather that that 
is a difficulty in these matters. He could not find any 
money." 

" Find any money? " she said more slowly, as if she 
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could not grasp the meaning ; then suddenly and quick- 
ly she cried, " Have people found money for me ? " 
and then in an instant, " Good God ! " she cried out, 
" the Princess ! " 

" But that does not mean," he began, " that your 
opera is not good, better perhaps " 

She broke in upon his speech with a cry of anger. 
" Fooled, deceived, treated like a baby ! My work a 
sham, absurd, paid for ! Oh ! " She had turned 
white, and her clenched hands shook before her. Her 
eyes were narrowed like the eyes of a snake, and keen 
with hatred as they looked on the youth before her. 
" And you must meddle and mar, you must be the one 
to tell me, to blast me ! From the first you've worried, 
disturbed, thwarted me, brought me ill luck with your 
superior sanctimonious airs; and now but for you I 
never should have known — ^ah ! " 

It sounded to Stephen like the snarl of a wild beast. 
He looked at her amazed, confounded, with his mouth 
open. Some savage Tartar seemed to look out at him 
from those narrowed eyes; he half thought that she 
would strike him. She could not speak for passion, 
but she made a gesture as if she ordered him away. 
Then as he went towards the door, she recovered 
speech. 

" I hope I may never see your face again," she cried 
at him as he went out. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
chaloner's den 

WHEN Chaloner Coop was not darting about the 
world or enjoying a brief holiday with his re- 
freshing family, he inhabited in London a large faded 
room which looked down through two loose windows 
on the tidal Thames. He loved the old river, which 
came up so full and fresh to meet the pollutions of 
man, bringing a breath from the sea and old barges 
with their deep red sails and mighty steerage oars. 
And he loved the old room too, in spite of its faded 
furniture, and the stufiing of the spacious windows 
with fragments of his newspajper on all but the stillest 
days. High up in that top story, and above an old 
paved street which sloped towards the river and led 
to nothing, he found a soothing calm after a night's 
work; or, when he had slept at night like other men, 
he could work there almost in silence at the most busy 
hours of the busy day. At times the bed maker, dust- 
pan in hand, drove him to the streets ; but then he took 
a meal or a walk and so did not misuse the time. It 
was a haven to him, a sleeping place and standing 
ground in that great restless confused disordered city ; 
and his thoughts had gone back from African sands 
or the frozen heights of the Balkans to this old room 
and its reps of faded green almost as often as to his 
home in the cathedral city. When the bed was made 
and the bath tilted up in a corner, it was a roomy study 
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for a working man, with its old-fashioned quiet un- 
broken by the telephone bell ; and when its panes had 
been cleaned not too long ago it held more light than 
a room in London can often take into itself. On the 
ground floor were the rooms of a society, of which the 
members met so rarely and so noiselessly that Chaloner 
had a theory that they were a society of ghosts, who 
studied the members of the new-fangled psychical so- 
ciety. On the first floor the apartments, which may 
have been stately withdrawing-rooms in the reign of 
the august Queen Anne, were occupied by a little old 
lady, who, or so Chaloner averred, dated from the 
same period, and who was tended by a maid, early 
Georgian at the latest; and both mistress and maid 
were quiet as the ghosts below. Respectful of this 
age and peace Chaloner stole up and down the old 
oak stairs as noiselessly as they. He never made 
appointments in his room, but always at the news- 
paper ofiice or at his Bohemian Club or favourite 
grill-room; and only two or three of the nearest of 
his friends knew where the bustling young journalist 
retired to rest. 

Hither came Stephen on the day after Daria's anger 
and climbed listlessly up the dark staircase to the an- 
cient room; for to Stephen of course had been given 
the secret of the lair. Chaloner was leaning out of 
window, happy in the flowing tide which swelled so 
far below him, and Stephen had to touch his shoulder 
before he was aware of his coming. He had come to 
speak of Daria, of the scene which had caused him a 
night of broken sleep and futile thought. Chaloner 
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listened with growing regret. He came out of his 
window, frowning and squaring his shoulders. " Oh, 
but this can't be," he said at the end of his friend's 
tale. " You and she ? Why — you and she ! " He 
shook his head as if to shake away all follies, and said 
abruptly, " Go and make it up." 

Stephen also shook his head, but slowly, hopelessly. 

" Don't blame her too much," said Chaloner, coming 
nearer and pushing forward the best of his chairs to 
his friend. " I've seen her like that once or twice. 
You can't judge her like an ordinary girl ; it's a defect 
of her qualities, the sacred fire gone wrong, an acci- 
dent of genius, force, passion. I do most stoutly 
maintain that she is wonderful." He stood squarely 
before Stephen, looking down on him through the 
round glasses, which he had mounted on his nose. 

Stephen raised his eyebrows moodily. " I don't 
want to blame her," he said. " I'm sick of blaming 
people. Who am I that I should be critical? I've 
been what she said I was, a confident prig, just fit to 
worry other people^ doing nothing myself. I am half- 
hearted, half-willed, less than half-taught, a poor creat- 
ure? Blame her? I am all taken up with blaming 
myself." 

" Don't blame yourself either," said Chaloner. " It's 
a form of self-indulgence. You've had a nasty knock 
and it has knocked the cocksurety out of you for a bit ; 
but you must get it back or at least most of it. Just 
get up and take hold again with a good courage ; and, 
as to the girl, a fig for these amantium tree; one knows 
where they lead to ! Get up out of that chair and go 
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straight to her and tell her to put her opera through, 
and that you mean to marry her on the day after its 
successful production." 

This long speech came in portions with pauses, in 
which the reclining youth would make no answer ; and, 
when it was ended, he only said with sufficient firm- 
ness, " But I don't mean to and I don't wish to* I've 
never been in love with her. I doubt if I can be in 
love with anybody, even with myself. I'm a poor 
creature." 

" That I should live to hear Stephen Calinari say 
that ! " was Chaloner's comment, spoken slowly and 
with emphasis. " A poor creature ! Come out and 
have some food, anyway." 

But Stephen did not stir. He looked up with a 
faint light of humour in his eyes as he said, " I always 
thought that it was you who were in love with her." 

" Me ! Have I time for such things ? I can only 
take notes of them with a pencil. Can I tote about a 
mandoline when I've a perpetual notebook in my fin- 
gers? She is simply the most wonderful girl in the 
world ; and it's a mercy I hadn't time to fall in love ; 
for she'd no more look at me than at the least of the 
stage carpenters." 

" Nor at me," said Stephen. 

" I am not so sure," said Chaloner. " Look here, 
my boy," he added presently. "You are sick, and 
you see things wrong. Go back to the Bosphorus — 
with your mind's eye, I mean — ^and regard the youth 
and the maiden of that day." 

" I see a cocksy ass," said Stephen grimly. 
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" I saw an ideal marriage," said the other. " Oh, 
I didn't like it at first. I was a bit jealous ; but I had 
to face it. I took myself by the throat and shook my- 
self till I was glad of it. * Here,' said I, ' are the two 
most interesting young people, that I have ever seen ; 
and here am I just fit to hurrah at the wedding.' 
When I left you there, I left you to win her. I was 
grateful to you and to her; and I hoped you would 
let me be the friend of both of you, when you were 
married and were together enlightening the nations." 

" Enlightening the nations ! " echoed Stephen dole- 
fully. 

" In plain terms, you know," said Chaloner, " if you 
don't go to her, you'll be treating her badly." 

" If you had seen me yesterday," said Stephen, " you 
would hardly put it like that. I was almost kicked 
into the street." 

" I know, I know," said Chaloner impatiently. " It 
has almost happened to me too. It's nothing; it's a 
mood. She is sorry already." 

" I can't go to her," said Stephen, " and that's flat. 
If I am uncertain about all other things, I am certain 
that she and I — it can't even be talked about. It is 
incredible." 

" I shall live to see you married," said_Chaloner 
doggedly. 

" Never 1 " said Stephen ; " and it is better so," he 
added as he got up from the chair and went to the 
window. His words had helped him to realize that 
he had come to a conclusion. There might be regret, 
a sigh for what so nearly might have been ; but he knew 
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that it was better so. Out of the window and in the 
misty air he could almost see again that beautiful face 
made ugly by its anger and contempt for him. '' I 
tell you what I wish you would do," he said more nat- 
urally and far less gloomily. '' I wish you would go 
to her and put this thing to rights, which I bungled. 
Make her believe in her opera and put it through I She 
can secure the succession for Ballard. You are a 
friend of both." 

" A friend of Lucian Ballard ? Well; I suppose I 
am, if friendship is consistent with a constant wish to 
kick your friend. But what am I to say about you? 
The aunts will ask what's become of you, if she doesn't ; 
anyway Miss Hartup will ask." 

** Say that I am canvassing." 

At this Chaloner cried out with a new interest, and 
with amazement that Stephen had not come in crying 
the news. The old member had resigned and the 
young candidate had been sent for; and the young 
candidate had come in dull and dreary as a defeated 
man. There was only one explanation which seemed 
adequate to the journalist, and he seized again the view 
of the young lover in despair after the cruelty of 
his mistress. This Stephen would not again deny in 
words, and before that dumb denial the theory qi the 
eager Chaloner crumbled away. He breathed an hon- 
est sigh as he relinquished it; and he peered at his 
friend with fresh misgiving, wondering what had come 
to him that this first step in a career, which he swore 
to himself would yet be brilliant, found him even more 
indifferent than the anger of the most wonderful girl 
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in the world. He tried to beat the heady drums before 
the candidate. " By Jove," he cried, " I am glad. 
You will simply walk in ; and when you come back in 
triumph FU fill the press with paragraphs about your 
blushing honours thick upon you. And FU do them 
about her too„ and the laurels waiting for her head, 
first woman composer of the age; and if it is not to 
end with the wedding-march, well — FU keep that out 
of the papers, though I itch to put it in. I wish I could 
go down and canvass with you." 

" I wish you could go instead of me." 

** Instead of you ! Oh, don't let yourself down, old 
chap." He came and patted his friend on the shoul- 
der with an action like that of a kind old nurse. 

" I wish to heaven I could care for it," said Stephen. 
" I hoped I should care, and when the summons came 
my heart sank. I hope it will please my grandfather." 

" Your grandfather ! Hang it, man — ^please your- 
self." 

" I wish I could. The plain truth is that, if it wasn't 
for my grandfather and for all which he has done for 
me, I would put it all off and go back to school." 

"Back to Oxford?" 

" No," said Stephen^ laughing in his old manner. 
" I should not dare to face the Head. He was right 
as usual. He saw me as a young fool. Do you re- 
member where we first met, you and I ? " 

"Am I likely to forget that?" asked Chalpner, 
beaming on him through his glasses. 

" I did not think much of it then," said Stephen, " of 
those people chucked out in the dismal court; but it 
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has often come back to me. Since then I have seen 
wounds and disease and death. And, as you know, 
one of the tragedies has come very close to me, bone 
of my bone." 

Chaloner pressed his arm for sympathy, and Ste- 
phen went on in the same even tone. 

" I can't take life as I did ; that's the upshot of it. 
I can't see the world as a running-path where I shall 
win races. The other day there were some houses 
condemned at last by the Metropolitan Works; and, 
when they pulled down one, the next one fell of its 
own rottenness burying an old woman and a little 
child. I can't help thinking of things like that — of 
swarming rooms^ of colliery accidents with hundreds 
of strong men killed, of the Lancashire Cotton Strike 
with its riots and blood." 

"And why in the world shouldn't you think of 
them? " asked Chaloner in wonder. " Surely they are 
just the things which a young man going into public 
life ought to think about." 

This seemed undeniable ; but nevertheless the candi- 
date showed no conviction. He was silent for a time 
and then he said, " If it wasn't for my grandfather and 
for my mother, though she wouldn't care a quarter as 
much, I'd put it off for a couple of years at least, and 
read and work and understand." 

" Why, you've read a lot about these things." 

Stephen shrugged his shoulders. He did not care 
to continue the discussion. One of the pleasures 
which had passed from him was the pleasure of talk- 
ing about himself. 
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" You go and get in with a whacking majority," 
said Chaloner comfortably. "The rest will follow." 

"I am afraid it's a certainty," said Stephen dole- 
fully. " I go down tonight ; and I shall repeat all the 
phrases issued to candidates by the central office. I 
join the great army of the uninstructed talkers." 

" Oh, rot I " cried Chaloner. " Go you in and win, 
and, when you are in, you will put the world to rights, 
as I am confident you can." 

CHAPTER XLVIII 

AT A POLITICAL MEETING 

A WEEK later Chaloner heard, when he entered 
the office of his newspaper, that Mr. Calinari 
had sent for him. The message was somewhat curt ; 
but Mr. Coop was not one of those who stand long 
upon ceremony ; and, if he hesitated for a moment, his 
hesitation ended at once when his Editor drily re- 
marked that Mr. Calinari owned more than half of the 
paper. Chaloner laughed with ready good humour. 

It's my belief there is Jittle he doesn't own," he said ; 

and, as I can't send half of me, I'll go in toto." He 
went straight to the city, found the office of Mr. Cal- 
inari, and passing through a large bare room full of 
clerks and polished brass, and through a smaller room 
in which three or four men of more imposing mien sat 
each at his table, he was ushered into the inmost sanct- 
uary where the little great financier wove his schemes. 
In the young reporter's eyes the room was not only 
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little but mean ; the furniture was dim and scanty ; and 
the London light came duller through a window frost- 
ed below by art and above by grime. Yet it was here 
that the little clever gentleman was most himself and 
felt most at home. He jumped up to welcome Chal- 
oner with no lack of courtesy and began at once to 
explain his reason for sending for him, scanning his 
face the while and considering to what point he could 
trust him. He was not in the habit of trusting news- 
paper men too far. He had had a letter from his 
grandson, which had thrilled him with disquiet. 

Stephen seemed to have written this letter that he 
might prepare his grandfather for his retireme;it from 
the contest. His grandfather had read it with quick 
eyes which caught a page at a glance and then again 
with slow care ; and finally he had put it into his pocket 
without showing it to his daughter. Now he handed 
it to Chaloner Coop and watched him closely as he 
read it. He saw a look of vexation in the candid face 
and said quickly, " You do not encourage him in these 
ideas?" 

" No," said Chaloner, " emphatically not ! " 

" Is he mad or is he ill ? I have heard from the 
agent there that he was doing capitally, speaking well, 
conciliating, chaffing, as they say — ^all good. What 
does it mean ? Do you know ? " 

Chaloner told him of Stephen's belief that he needed 
more preparation, more knowledge of the deeper ques- 
tions ; but he was interrupted by the sudden anger of 
the little gentleman^ who cried out that he had made 
everything ready for this ungrateful youth, who was 
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going to throw it away for a fad. " I know this idea 
of young men/' he cried out passionately : " I have 
seen it on the Continent; it means socialism, commu- 
nism, anarchy." 

Chaloner was taken aback by this sudden leap. 
" Oh, it's not so bad as that," he said. 

" Don't tell me," said the little gentleman, with fiery 
eyes. "I know the beginnings of these things ; I have 
seen them in all the countries of Europe; the young 
men, who should be officials to control, becoming stu- 
dents, dreamers, of the Revolution simply. I have 
seen it in all the countries, and most in Russia. It is 
the influence of this Russian girl of the Princess. You 
know her? Hein?" 

" Yes," said Chaloner. 

" You know that she too has done the same ? " 

" Done the same ? " echoed Chaloner, puzzled. 

" She has withdrawn her opera and insisted on the 
money of the Princess being used for the production 
of another opera by a Mr. — Mr. — ^by one of the base 
people." 

"Mr. Lucian Ballard?" suggested Chaloner, with 
keen interest. 

The suspicions of Mr. Calinari flared up again. 

You did not know that ? " he asked. 
No, but I understand it. Mr. Ballard's opera had 
been accepted and had been postponed for Miss Fane's, 
and she heard of it, and so " 

" And so she snatches away her opera and without 
even a word to me who have money in that theatre." 

Chaloner laughed. 
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*^l do not see where the laughter comes in/' said 
the other. ** But the girl does not matter ; the girl 
will end in Siberia ; I do not trouble myself about the 
girl, if she will let my grandson alone." 

Thereupon Chaloner assured the anxious ^and- 
father that Miss Fane had had no part in this proposed 
retirement of Stephen, if indeed he really meant to 
retire ; and, as he spoke quietly and reasonably, he saw 
the little gentleman return slowly to a calmer state of 
mind. Visions of dangerous students, of secret soci- 
eties, of assassinations in high places passed away 
from the little champion of order; and he was ready 
to hope that his grandson might yet be saved from 
this renunciation, which seemed to the Continental 
mind of his grandfather the first step to perdition.. 
He had arrived at a full confidence in Chaloner. " Will 
you go down to Stephen ? " he asked. 

Chaloner stopped to think and the other watched 
him eagerly. 

" Any sum which you would think an adequate re- 
muneration," he began at last — " for your time and 
trouble " 

" ril do it for nothing," said Chaloner, smiling; " I 
can afford that sacrifice to friendship— if you won't 
think that socialistic." 

" I would rather you went as my agent, in my inter- 
est, and with a proper remuneration." 

" No ; I'll go on my own hook and for both your 
interests. I am all for his going on with it ; FU spare 
no pains to shove him through." 

For the last time Grandada looked at him with keen 
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inquiry; and then the transparent honesty of the young 
man triumphed. Mr. Calinari wrung his hand hard 

Save him for me," he said. 
Oh, we'll save him all right," said Chaloner cheer- 
fully. 

Chaloner was less cheerful, when he was once em- 
barked upon his sudden journey of rescue. He ha^ 
been working hard, and much by night, and, before he 
caught his afternoon train, he had to find people and 
to transfer jobs ; and so, when he sank back into the 
comer of his railway carriage, he fell promptly asleep. 
He awoke with a lucky start at the right station and 
emerged into a premature dusk and drizzling rain. 
The streets through which he passed to the hotel 
looked all alike to him, with houses all alike, built of 
a grim grey stone. He looked out at them somewhat 
dismally through the rattling window of his limping 
fly. More light and animation marked the steps and 
doors of the hotel, which dated however from the 
coaching days and had that air of genteel decay and 
flavour of damp straw which are prevalent in some 
old-fashioned hostelries in country towns. An am- 
bassador to the candidate aroused a decorous interest 
at the bar ; and Chaloner learned at once that Stephen 
had but lately gone forth to a meeting. He kept the 
fly waiting, while he ate some cold meat and drank a 
glass of beer; and, leaving his bag in the charge of 
boots, he continued his pursuit of the candidate. The 
drive was longer than he had expected, and he was car- 
ried from the streets of well-to-do grey houses to baser 
regions low by the sluggish river. The old horse 
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came to a pause where yellow light poured into the 
dusky road from an open doorway; and Chaloner, 
passing through a little hall, where a couple of men, 
indifferent to the destinies of the Empire, were loafing 
and yawning, pushed his way through another door, 
and found himself at the end of a long schoolroom 
which had been made ready for the meeting of the 
evening. 

The door had yielded with some resistance^ for a 
party of boys occupied that end of the room, intent, 
as it seemed, rather on finding in the proceedings an 
occasion for humour than on increasing their knowl- 
edge of public affairs. Before these lads, who pre- 
ferred to stand, the forms were filled by rows of seated 
men ; and at the further end of the place, where a shal- 
low platform had been raised, were a row of chairs 
dedicated to the chairman, the candidate, and a few 
eminent supporters. Oil lamps hung on the bare walls 
and suffused sufficient light through the dusty air; 
there was some scuffling of damp feet on the gritty 
floor and occasional shuffling and pushing of the boys ; 
but most of the people listened well with only an occa- 
sional murmur of agreement or growl of dissent, now 
" Hear, hear I '' and now " Oh, oh ! " 

Stephen was in the middle of a speech, and imme- 
diately Qialoner was alert and attentive, forgetful of 
fatigue. Immediately too he was delighted. How 
easily the candidate spoke, how well he held himself, 
how simple and appropriate were the few gestures! 
He was drawing near to the end of his speech. The 
experienced journalist would have known that by the 
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mere tones of the voice, even if the procession of con- 
ciliatory and gently optimistic sentences had not pro- 
claimed that the argumentative part of the oration was 
over and done, Chaloner had heard many speeches ; 
and now he could infer what his friend had said al- 
ready and foretell the next sentence from that just 
spoken; but the manner was unusually good, the voice 
unusually sympathetic; he could feel that the speaker 
pleased the hearers, charming adherents and taking 
the sting from the dissent of opponents. He was say- 
ing the expected things, making the points suggested 
to candidates by central authority, but how well he 
made them, hoW well he said them I His friend look- 
ing on him and enjoying the music of his voice told 
himself that here was the ideal candidate. It was time 
for the peroration and the peroration came. It pro- 
claimed the pride and pleasure of being a Briton, one 
of a chosen race who loving justice and freedom at 
home had carried freedom and justice to the utmost 
ends of the world, founding colonies which, the speaker 
dared to prophesy, would be held by all, as time went 
on, to be new sources of justice and freedom to subject 
races, new sources of power to the mother country 
whom they loved. Chaloner cried a loud "Hear, 
hear ! " while he guessed that this note had been es- 
pecially recommended to this candidate on account of 
his foreign name and his rich Hellenic grandfather. 
And thinking of the grandfather Chaloner was glad to 
feel sure that his fears were groundless. Here surely 
was no candidate meditating retreat from the contest, 
but a candidate doing so well that it seemed a pity that 
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he had not been entered for a more doubtful seat. The 
victory was assured and the trumpets might be ordered 
for the final blare. He could fly back to London by 
the early train tomorrow, and assure Mr. Calinari that 
he could count with certainty on the pleasure of paying 
a considerable income to a devoted and enthusiastic 
constituency. 

CHAPTER XLIX 

AN EFFECTIVE SPEAKER 

WHILE Chaloner was congratulating himself on 
the uselessness of his embassy, Stephen sat 
down with applause of hand and voice. Chaloner was 
perhaps the loudest in acclaim, but lost at the end of 
the long room in the throng of shouting youth he was 
still unnoticed by his friend. 

Stephen, when the flow of words was ended, looked 
a little weary in his chair, and was a little slow in as- 
suming the proper expression of alert attention, when 
the chairman cheerfully invited the audience to ask 
questions of the candidate. For a week he had been 
playing at the game, at first with an interest which 
surprised him and pleased him too. It seemed as if 
his doubts were to be banished by work ; he was kept 
at work from mom to night; he was met by smiling 
faces and fed with hopes of triumph. Even of those 
who would not promise their votes to him, almost all 
refused with the kindly grin with which the local 
Briton welcomes the members of a rival football team. 
" Let the best man win," was in the iair, and no hearts 
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would be broken by the result of this friendly contest. 
Stephen had found it almost exciting. He had spoken 
often and with hearty applause ; he had visited work- 
men in their dinner hour and been met by no missiles 
worse than clumsy pleasantries; he had been intro- 
duced to stout black coated citizens and their wives in 
parlours behind shops. He had been easy and pleas- 
ant, as it was easy and pleasant for him to be ; he had 
won golden opinions and troops of friends. But un- 
luckily with the novelty the interest had rapidly waned. 
At first it had amused him to find that he had not lost 
the art of ready speech nor the tricks of the orator ; but 
to make speeches every day, perhaps twice a day, was 
presently almost more than he could bear; his throat 
would hardly open to the words. At first he had hoped 
much from the questions ; surely these questions of this 
or that free man would stimulate his mind ; surely one 
or other would ask a question which would make him 
think. But he soon found that the questions were sel- 
dom to the point, were either the outcome of a vanity 
which wished to hear its voice uplifted at a public meet- 
ing, or, as he suspected, were put into the hands of an 
oaf by the agent of the other party. His own agent, 
who dogged him all day long with an air half respect- 
ful and half patronising, like the air of a Court official in 
charge of a prince just come of age, had pointed out to 
him on the first day that, if he answered all questions at 
once and with a confident air, it was of no consequence 
if the answer fitted the question or no. Indeed it did 
not seem to be of much consequence what he said on 
any occasion, so long as he was careful not to say 
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things which might cost him votes. Upon the hill it 
would be well not to say much about this subject; 
down by the river that subject should be left severely 
alone. One must be on one's guard against being 
drawn ; and so questions which smelt of the opponent's 
central office were best answered with a knowing air 
and a phrase which might be jest or earnest. To be 
ambiguous with an expression of profundity seemed 
to be the chief art of a candidate. 

Stephen began almost to hate his little guide, who 
respectfully stirred him up and led him about, and 
slipped in decorous suggestions about a word for Mr. 
Pilcher, or his manner to Mrs. Peach. When the 
nimble agent came in on him at breakfast, keen and 
eager for the labour of the day, he had not the smallest 
suspicion that the candidate, whom he had reported 
privately as admirable for the purpose, felt a barbarous 
desire to take him by the throat and shake him. 

It was then with a certain weariness that Stephen 
sat up straight in his chair, when the chairman of this 
last meeting invited questions. He summoned an alert 
look ; he felt like a terrier who has had a surfeit of rats 
and responds with an effort to the call. The first ques- 
tioners were such as he had seen before. A pert young 
clerk rose with a shy cough, asked a question which 
aimed at wit, and sat down with a shy giggle when he 
had received an answer which was no answer at all. 
A heavy man in a black coat, with a fine gold chain 
made prominent by his swelling vest, read from a paper 
in his hand a series of questions which were intended 
to embarrass the candidate ; but in vain was so obvious 
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a trap laid in the path of our clever bird. A facetious 
comment, an ambiguous phrase, a personal jest accom- 
panied by a charming apology, and it was not till the 
next morning that the stout citizen was sure that none 
of his questions had been ans^yered. A few more diffi- 
dent questions bubbled up here and there in the room, 
and then came a pause. 

" Has any other gentleman any question to ask the 
candidate?" inquired the chairman with the encour- 
aging air of a conjuror in charge of a young person 
who pretends to second sight. Then there slowly rose 
a man, who looked like an old agricultural labourer. 
He rose in the middle of the room and stood motion- 
less in his heavy boots, looking towards the platform 
with eyes which seemed strangely clear and colourless 
in his large tanned face. One could see that his hair 
had been sleeked down with care ; he had no desire to 
startle or offend the audience. He stood so long with- 
out speaking that some began to laugh, and there was 
a voice here and there which called to him to speak up, 
to get on. He looked like a figure of Patience planted 
there. Then he moistened his dry lips and began Jo 
speak, slowly and with a somewhat rustic accent, but 
with good simple words. He kept his eyes fixed on 
Stephen with a calm bovine gaze, and it was to him 
that he spoke. He told him that he was sixty years 
old, and that he had had twelve children. At this of 
course there was laughter and some good-tempered 
cries of encouragement. Three of his children had 
work and four were dead, but five still remained at 
home. 
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Here the chairman held up his hand, and smiling 
asked if the speaker proposed to end his remarks with 
a question. " I have no wish to hurry our good 
friend," he said, with an accent on the " hurry " which 
earned appreciative laughter. The man drew the back 
of his hand across his lips and went on to say that he 
had not tasted beer for over thirty years. At this the 
laughter swelled to a merry din; but the speaker re- 
mained grave, and when the noise was ended added 
with the same simplicity that he had given up beer 
that there might be more money for the wife and chil- 
dren, and that for the same reason he had of late years 
given up tobacco also. And yet he had found it hard 
to live. He was never out of work and worked all 
day, but he was not a skilled worlonan ; he had not had 
learning ; his wages were low. He lived in a cottage 
in the low part, down by the river. 

" You may have seen Elizabeth Road ? " he said to 
Stephen, and Stephen nodded for answer. Then came 
another pause. 

" I think I really must ask our friend," said the 
chairman, "to come to the question." 

The speaker turned those grave eyes on the chair- 
man, but it is doubtful if he took in the meaning of 
his words; he was slowly following his own train of 
thought. He said that his cottage had been con- 
demned, but that he had nowhere else to go ; and that 
they told him that three of his children had died be- 
cause the place was bad. His wife was not so strong 
as she had been. His elder children, who had gone 
from home, could do nothing to help their parents. 
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He did not see any end for it but the House. There 
were murmurs of sympathy in some quarters and mur- 
murs of impatience in others. They could nof stay 
all night hearing a common story. What had all this 
to do with the questions to be asked of a political can- 
didate? There was some of the irritation of Britons 
who feel more than they wish to feel. Unpleasant 
topics seemed likely to appear and to disturb this easy- 
going and pleasant meeting, which had nearly run its 
wonted course. 

The chairman again suggested a question of some 
sort. 

" It seems hard to me," began the labourer again, 
but the chairman broke in with a quick — " Yes, yes, 
my good man, we quite understand that it is hard ; but 
I must ask you, if you have none of the usual questions 
to ask the candidate — I must ask you " 

Here Stephen leant across to him and said some- 
thing quickly, and the chairman leaned back in his 
chair with eyebrows raised and smiling widely on the 
faces below him. 

Go on, old 'un," cried a voice from the back. 
Ask him a question ! " cried another. 
Question, question ! " called out several persons, 
who felt like members of Parliament. 

" Can you do anything for us ? " asked the speaker 
of Stephen, slowly, with the same even tone. 

Laughter came again at the simplicity of the ques- 
tion, laughter and applause ; and then all faces turned 
towards Stephen, expectant of the quick clever answer 
which would make them laugh again. 
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In Stephen's eyes, as he rose, their not unkindly 
faces looked cruel as spectators at a bear-baiting. He 
did not know what he was going to say ; his glib tongue 
seemed to stick to his teeth ; he stood looking straight 
into those' clear patient eyes. There was a pause, 
which began to breed discomfort. 

" Can you do anything for us ? " asked the man 
again. 

" God knows," said Stephen, in a tone so unlike that 
which the audience expected that a strange emotion 
ran through the room. Somebody laughed, but no- 
body echoed the laughter; the discomfort was estab- 
lished. The chairman looked at the candidate with 
a new curiosity, and the candidate, with an eflFort, add- 
ed a few words of sympathy with the last speaker and 
of thanks to the audience ; and on that the people be- 
gan to get up and go out with a noise of talk and of 
the scraping of forms upon the dusty floor. 

When Stephen, gradually freeing himself from the 
hands which his agent thought it well for him to shake, 
found among the congratulatory faces the honest coun- 
tenance of his friend Coop, he felt a quick pleasure ; it 
was like a bit of reality among phantoms. He made 
an end of his civilities, shook off his persistent guide, 
and putting his hand in Chaloner's arm led him smart- 
ly up the street toward the hotel. The drizzling rain 
had drizzled away, and his spirits rose in the open air. 
He talked a little, and with some humour, of his ex- 
periences, while his friend said little, being indeed 
oppressed by the desire of slumber, yawning as he 
listened^ and content to believe that all was well, and 
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that he could return to London on the mqrrow and 
report the sure success of the candidate. When they 
reached the hotel he wrung the candidate's hand, con- 
gratulated him on his admirable methods and went 
straight to bed. 

Now the bed was comfortable, and the bedroom 
looked on a quiet lane at the back of the house ; and 
so it came to pass that the journalist, who had been 
short of sleep for some days past, slept late in the 
morning, and was awakened by the entrance of his 
friend, who came in radiant and brought the day. 

Stephen seemed more light of heart than he had 
been for months. He rebuked the unworthy laziness of 
Mr. Coop, and boasted that he had been up for hours. 

" And what do you think I've done ? " he asked tri- 
umphantly, and, without waiting for an answer, an- 
nounced that he had found a fit lodging for the labourer 
who had spoken the night before, and for his family, 
and that he had given the job of putting the labourer's 
house to rights to a builder whose acquaintance he had 
made during his political campaign. 

" What ? what ? " cried Chaloner, sitting up in bed 
and rubbing his eyes hard. " Why, it's bribery ; it 
will unseat you to a certainty." 

"One can't be unseated if one has no seat," said 
Stephen airily. 

"What? what? Good heavens! The builder ought 
to have told you." 

" The builder is on the other side; he is delighted." 

" But, Steve, what have you done? " asked Chaloner, 
whose eyes were now wide open. 
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" I have retired," said Stephen. " Fve telegraphed 
to the boss in London, and written too. He can send 
the next man on the list, and he can step into my shoes 
and so march on to victory." 

" They will never forgive you," said Chaloner with 
conviction. 

"Who cares?" said Stephen; "I have not felt so 
happy for an age. That old boy last night was the 
last straw. I had been growing sicker and sicker all 
the week; and, when he was speaking, my phrases 
about the glory and pride of being a Briton rose in my 
throat and choked me ; and the smell of all the slums 
of all the prosperous cities of England came into my 
nose ; and I swore to myself that I would not go an- 
other step forward till I knew if politics could do any- 
thing for a man like that, and, if anything, what they 
can do. So I am going back to London with you to 
read books and to think, and you shall introduce me 
to economists and Trades Union leaders, and to any 
of your brother journalists who have had time to think 
of these things. If I went into Parliament now I 
should wobble like a captive balloon; I should be a 
Liberty-of-the-subject man. on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, and a State-interference man on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. The astute politician can 
work it like that and score every day; but I simply 
want to understand for my own sake and to decide for 
myself. Get up and breakfast — I've ordered it — ^and 
then to London." 

"And to your grandfather! He had an idea that 
you were shaky and sent me down to keep you straight, 
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and Fve been sleeping like a hog while you went to 
destruction." 

" Poor Grandada ! " said Stephen ; " he'll think that 
it was a conspiracy — ^he is great on conspirators; he 
has known them in cafes on the Continent. But Til 
persuade him that you are no worse than a well-mean- 
ing duffer." 

As Chaloner washed and dressed himself he recov- 
ered his usual spirits. He had not seen Stephen so 
happy for some time past; that was a real joy to him, 
and as to Parliament there was time enough. This 
postponement must be given a good air. As he 
brushed his hair vigorously, he was composing a para- 
graph about " indisposition," with a hint of the effects 
of the fever contracted in brilliant adventure in the 
Balkans. " Indisposition " was the word — " retire- 
ment due to indisposition " was the phrase. That 
should be put about with promptitude and skill ; and 
even the party wire-pullers would be but half aware of 
the young candidate's shocking conduct. Stephen's 
retirement should be but the prelude of the longer leap 
forward. 

CHAPTER L 

IN SOUTH ACACIA ROAD 

TO the Princess the great renunciation of her niece 
Daria gave a new, an unexpected pleasure. 
Daria alone had the power to surprise this Muscovite 
aunt, who had seen so many of the cities and of the 
ways of men. All things which happened seemed to 
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have happened before, like old plays revived with little 
hope of profit; but Daria could still produce the un- 
expected. No change of tobacco, no experiment in 
diet could interest the Princess half so much as obser- 
vation of this impulsive girl. That the round sum 
which she had allotted to the production of her niece's 
opera should help to the footlights the work of a 
stranger troubled her not a jot. Few people cared so 
little for money ; with enough to buy snuflF or tobacco 
she would have made herself comfortable in a work- 
house and found a mild amusement in observation of 
the other female inmates. But she found a far keener 
amusement in following the proceedings of Daria. 
She had seen all the most famous actresses of many 
years and of many lands; and now she would not 
change her dinner hour to see the best of them. But 
at home, wherever the home of the hour might be, she 
had an artist whom she could view at her ease, and 
whose next scene she could only guess with diffidence. 
Now Daria had made her scenes enough. She had 
been treated as a child, she said, deceived, paid for, 
made ridiculous ; and therefore had she rated her pa- 
tient aunt with a liveliness which made visitors to the 
hotel pause on the stairs. She had whisked away her 
opera in a moment and left leading lady, treasured 
tenor and all the crowd of lesser men and women open- 
mouthed with wonder. As for Mr. Samary, he had 
retired speechless to his private room, where he re- 
lieved his feelings by letters and telegrams, by inter- 
views and postponements; he was lost in wonder; 
only one idea was clear to him — ^the Princess's money 
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was not withdrawn. If Ballard's opera was taken up 
again at once, the Princess would dedicate her money 
to that production. This Daria had decreed ; and this 
the Princess confirmed. This fact Mr. Samary could 
grasp and could even explain at unnecessary length to 
his syndicate ; but the attempt to appreciate the motives 
of these strange ladies made his head whirl. He was 
inclined to a belief that the Russian lady had conceived 
an unhappy passion for Mr. Lucian Ballard. He sum- 
moned Lucian through the telephone, countermanded 
the summons, and appealed to other persons who were 
the least likely to give him efficient help or valuable 
advice. But at last from the chaos emerged decision, 
the decision of Daria. The supplanted opera was 
taken in hand again at once; the amazed artists re- 
sumed the parts which they had been studying when 
Daria and her work intervened. Chorus and orches- 
tra returned to their former studies ; and finally it was 
announced that the theatre would close early and re- 
open in the autumn with the opera of Mr. Lucian 
Ballard, which, as the preliminary notices presently 
affirmed, the public had awaited with unparalleled 
eagerness. 

If the Princess fell in love with Mr. Ballard, when 
in due course he was presented to her, she concealed 
her feelings well; the door had barely closed behind 
him, when with her full rich voice she pronounced him 
an ass. She blew a cloud of contemptuous smoke in his 
direction and so whistled him down the wind ; but she 
did not grudge him her money ; she was content that it 
should provide provender for the ass and for his family. 
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Ballard had come to see the ladies like one who walks 
on air. His vanity had sprung to heaven in a night 
and every leaf of the beanstalk spread itself to catch 
the sun. He did not think it likely that the ladies had 
fallen in love with him ; he preferred to believe that a 
fellow artist had been so overwhelmed by his suprem- 
acy, that she had drawn away her own work with a 
beautiful modesty and only asked leave to bow in ven- 
eration before his genius. No life of any composer, 
even in Germany, had shown an event like this. He 
came to the hotel prepared to play the benignant deity 
and to reassure a rich and fashionable worshipper. 
In such a mood he entered behind the nimble page-boy, 
and such the mood which collapsed a minute later 
under the eyes of Daria Fane. After some convulsive 
efforts he was quiet as a landed fish, reaUzing that this 
splendid young being had not seen nor heard a note of 
his music and did not give a thought to his genius. 
She had learned that he had had a promise and she 
declined to profit by a breach of faith. 

" I do not care to gain by another's loss," she said 
gloomily to him, but speaking less to him than to her- 
self ; the phrase haunted her and came to her lips in- 
continently. He felt that she barely noticed him and 
that she received his thanks with impatience. She 
asked with more interest about his wife and child. 
She even asked if she might go and see thenL 

He thanked her again ; he was grateful. " You will 
find her such a good little soul," he said with a last 
effort to recover his superior air. 

To this she merely bowed, and he seemed to dwindle 
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in her presence. He turned to the Princess who 
smoked serenely, to the back of Miss Hartup who was 
writing with a scratchy rushing pen and sniffing as she 
wrote ; it was a letter giving details of Daria's extraor- 
dinary conduct to the wondering Duchess of Buckland. 
It was then that the young man of genius said goodbye 
and took himself away, and that the Princess removing 
the stopper from her mouth flung the word "ass" 
with imexpected resonance upon the startled air. 

On the next day Daria visited Mrs. Ballard. The 
house appalled her. The door was opened by a gap- 
ing girl in a dirty apron. There was almost no furni- 
ture in the room into which the visitor was shown ; it 
was the ante-room to the pawnshop. Poor little Mrs. 
Ballard tried to receive her as if there was more than 
one chair on which the visitor could sit, and to talk 
properly about music and the weather ; but hex courage 
failed when she spoke of the baby, whom she could not 
bear to show in his unworthy raiment. She began to 
cry, and Daria, like a young queen from Fairyland, 
adopted her on the spot and the baby. Of course the 
rent was in arrear ; Daria would pay it out of her own 
pocket. She embraced the helpless pair and went 
straight to the house agent, who lived hard by. With 
him she arranged to buy a lease of the Ballard's house. 
Finding that a lease of the next house for a like term 
of years was for sale, she arranged that the Princess 
should buy that. Both houses should be swept and 
garnished, and the Ballard family removed to the hotel 
till both were ready ; and then, for hotel life had become 
insufferable, they and the Ballards would return to- 
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gether and (xcupy the two houses, living in peace and 
working hard at music, while Mrs. Ballard took care 
of their house as well as of her own. With anything 
of any sort to keep, Mrs. Ballard was an excellent 
housekeeper. It was, when this plan was made plain 
before her, that the revolt of Miss Hartup took place. 

The Princess received this new chapter of Daria's 
eccentricities with a nod and a chuckle; the idea 
amused her ; the change might amuse her ; she hoped 
to be moved with as little disturbance as possible. But 
Miss Hartup, the much-enduring Hartup, revolted. 
" What ? " she cried tragically, " do you mean — do you 
really mean to take up your abode in South Acacia 
Road?" 

It is impossible to reproduce the horror and contempt 
which the poor lady expressed in the word " South "; 
it had the poignant accent of despair. Daria laughed 
and the Princess began to roll a new cigarette, ^void- 
ing the eyes which appealed to her through the quiver- 
ing gold-rimmed glasses. 

" Very well then," said Miss Hartup. The words 
were few and even commonplace but they intimated 
the rending of a tie. She might have followed her 
wilful niece to death ; she could not follow her to South 
Acacia Road. She left the hotel in tears ; she went for 
a few weeks to a friend, a well-connected maiden lady 
who had a tiny house in a good quarter ; but she was 
much upset; her doctor recommended Homburg and 
to Homburg she betook herself. Before she left Eng- 
land, she arranged for herself a little tour of autumn 
visits to country houses, where she would tell her 
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mournful story. She had a first-rate grievance and 
she expected to be asked out a great deal on the 
strength of it. Meanwhile the Princess, prone and 
ponderous on her sofa, smiled widely as she said often, 
" The great thing is to be rid of 'Artup." 

And so, when the London season was drawing to a 
close and the votaries of good living, including the 
rebellious Hartup, were flying to the wholesome waters 
of Germany, Daria moved her remaining aunt and the 
Ballard family from the hotel to the two little houses 
in South Acacia Road. Both houses had been cleaned 
with a thoroughness unusual in that neighbourhood, 
cleaned and inspected and pronounced entirely whole- 
some. But the air of emptiness, which Daria had ap- 
proved, was still retained. Simplicity was the note. 
Simplicity appealed to the determined maiden. She 
came from the second-rate splendours of the hotel with 
a fine passion for simplicity. She had furnished both 
houses ; but the furniture, solid and severe, was almost 
as scanty as the former leavings of the pawnbroker. 
There was a great deal of oilcloth in the passage^, 
which was to be scrubbed with ardour, and a width of 
stained boards about the inexpensive carpets of the 
rooms.^ Little Mrs. Ballard sighed for lost nicknacks, 
for buried antimacassars; but she had surrendered 
herself wholly to the will of Daria, whom she regarded 
as a guardian angel sent to take care of her Lucian. 
She would have dined on the floor or under the table, 
had the imperious angel so decreed. With the pon- 
derous splendours of the hotel Daria felt that she aban- 
doned the claims of Society, the come-and-go of idle 
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people, the innumerable interruptions of life. She 
thirsted for simplicity, for solitude, for uninterrupted 
work. In the parlour of the house reserved for her- 
self and her aunt the only movable furniture was a 
grand piano, a large sofa for the Princess, and a strong 
plain table with a strong plain chair planted before it. 
There was a cupboard in the wall, of which the Prin- 
cess was allowed to keep the key. 

" Let us live like the people," Daria said, looking 
with fervour on her new kingdom. She did her share 
of sweeping and bed making, instructed by the prpfes- 
sional housemaid ; she helped the cook who cooked for 
both houses. She went marketing with Mrs. Ballard 
and learned the prices of things. She ordained that 
the food should be the simplest. They dined in one 
^ house and the servants in the other (the servants had 
frankly expressed a preference for dining apart) ; but 
the meals were exactly alike, and served on similar 
dining-room tables of deal, solid and well scrubbed. 
And Daria went straight to work too, to daily work 
at the theory and practice of music ; and, as she worked 
or walked the neighbouring streets, she began to ex- 
tend her hopes more widely. Why should she not 
raise this dismal neighbourhood by music, as well as 
by the example of a life devoted to hijgh aims? She 
fixed her eye on other houses (there seemed many to 
be let in that neighbourhood) where young women of 
slender means might live under her control and study 
music. She began to see herself as the head of a mu^ 
sical college of aspiring girls, perhaps the most inter- 
esting figure of her age. After a time she might move 
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the whole community to the middle of the East End 
and provide for Hoxton or Stepney a radiating centre 
of noble music. She was delighted with her dreams. 
Her love of sympathy, her love of authority, were both 
satisfied. She bloomed to even greater beauty on that 
fairy food. 

It was in the parlour dedicated to so severe simplic- 
ity that the Princess on one hot afternoon of August 
awaited Lord Ranmore. Daria was out, the Ballards 
were in their own house, and the Princess reclined 
alone. She was comfortably curious. Lord Ranmore 
had written with old-fashioned politeness to ask if he 
might call. She had never met him; but with in- 
attentive ear she had sometimes heard Miss Hartup 
dilate upon him. She had gathered that he was con- 
nected with Stephen, and she wondered if he were 
coming to speak of that vanished youth. 



CHAPTER LI 

LETTER OF A DEAN^S WIFE 

LORD RANMORE was wont to be morose when 
his conduct was admired ; but he was probably 
conscious of virtue when he came to London on a hot 
day in August. When he read at breakfast that the 
Princess would receive him, he groaned over the tea- 
cup, which sympathetic Lotty made haste to place be- 
side him ; but he did not hesitate ; he ordered the dog- 
cart immediately and stoutly faced the day. Madame 
Calinari had appealed to him ; and it was partly for her 
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sake but more for the sake of her son that he now 
started on his embassy. It had been a trying time 
for Madam. Grandada had danced and fretted over 
his grandson's retirement from the well-chosen con- 
stituency. To throw away chances was the unintelli- 
gible sin in the eyes of the little financier. " Where 
should I be if I had not seen and seized every oppor- 
tunity ? " he would ask with eyes of fire. He suspect- 
ed illness in the boy, even madness. He was ready to 
lavish extravagant fees on experts, as if Stephen's 
folly might be cut out of him with the knife. But most 
of all the red spectre alarmed him. His nimble mind 
flew about the cities of Europe; vividly he remem- 
bered 1848, through which year of revolutions he had 
steered his own little barque, then really not so large, 
with admirable skill and a single eye to his own ad- 
vancement. That his own grandson should be blind 
to all which made for his success! Whither might 
not a youth, who calmly put aside such a chance, be 
drifting? That way lay socialisms, communisms, an- 
archisms, and as their complement Siberias or deaths 
on howling barricades. Mr. Calinari was in a tre- 
mendous fuss; his faithful valet was alarmed for his 
health; his doctor was uneasy till he had despatched 
him with the faithful valet to the healing waters of 
Homburg. 

Stephen had laughed at his grandfather's fears, had 
thanked him much and even petted him a little ; but he 
had not wholly banished the fears, so old and deep 
was the financier's distrust of clever young men who 
did not care to push their fortune in the world. 
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Stephen would have denied that he had lost the wish 
to push his fortune. Only his own fortune had come 
to mean so much more than money in his pocket or a 
riband across his stomach. His self was expanding 
so quickly that it could only be satisfied by a success 
which was a success for others also. To be Prime 
Minister seemed still a thing desirable; but to be a 
Prime Minister who left the world no better, nay, even 
perhaps worse, seemed a ghastly mockery of success. 
Bowing, grimacing, filling the expected liveries, Cabi- 
net Ministers passed before his mind's eye, vain phan- 
toms as Macbeth's vision of kings. Stephen put all 
such visions aside, postponed them for a fitter time and 
went to work with a new cheerfulness, which he recog- 
nized with relief. He had feared that the elasticity of 
youth was gone for ever. He made no conspicuous 
revolution in his life. He continued to occupy his bed- 
room in the mansion of his grandfather ; but he took 
two quiet rooms near the den of Chaloner and there 
he worked, gathering about him books and pamphlets, 
reading and making notes, talking and forcing Chal- 
oner to talk, all his study turning always to the ques- 
tion how far legislation could mitigate, if it could miti- 
gate at all, the shocking troubles of the poor. If Gov- 
ernment could really do no more than keep the peace 
and charge a bouncing fee for mere policeman's work, 
he would seek some other means of helping the un- 
fortunate. No personal success, which did not include 
such help, seemed worth a struggle. In pursuit of 
knowledge he made Chaloner take him to meetings 
and debates of other young men, men fresh from the 
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Universities or coming to the' front among the work- 
ing men. He heard sense and nonsense, sound debate 
and windy rhetoric; and, if the hour of ending was 
late, he slept at his new rooms. He liked the life ; he 
recovered tone and health ; he was at work like a quiet 
student, as he had never worked before — reading, 
thinking, steadily filling his notebooks. There were 
rare holidays too, when Chaloner found time to run 
home for a day or two and his friend went with him. 
They came suddenly, unexpectedly, as pleasant things 
so often come, for Chaloner could rarely be sure be- 
fore the day ; and the two fled like truant boys to the 
country, and Mrs. Coop received them both as natu- 
rally as if they were both her sons. That quiet peace- 
ful busy life seemed to Stephen the fit complement of 
his London studies. The boys showed open pleasure 
at his coming. Even the more stem Mat laid caution 
aside ; and when their friend treated them to rides, a 
form of manly pleasure which slender pockets had 
made rare indeed. Mat looked on him with a doglike 
trust almost as tender as Neddy's. Stephen showed 
them tricks of horsemanship which he had learned as 
a boy in Vienna ; and they thought him wonderful and 
forgave him his comparative ignorance of cricket and 
football. They galloped after him over the healthy 
upland downs and felt that they would follow him to 
death if he bade them charge the foe. When he came 
to see the school cricket matches, they longed the more 
to acquit themselves with credit in his eyes. The 
daughters of the house showed, as was meet, a less 
open pleasure in this brother's friend. They went 
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about their work as if he were not there, or so it 
seemed. During the first flying visits Betty was away 
from home, and when she had returned and Chaloner 
in due course brought his friend again, there seemed 
a shadow of reserve in her. Perhaps she had a ner- 
vous fear of some unspoken thought of brother Ned. 
But if there were a shadow, however light, upon that 
sunny nature, it passed lightly away, and Stephen fell 
into his place again as member of a kindly family. 

At last there came a longer visit from Stephen; and 
when Chaloner was called back to London, his friend 
stayed. The summer, after all the hesitancies of the 
English summer, had settled down at last with all its 
charm of tempered warmth and rest. It was far more 
pleasant in and about the cathedral city than in the 
breathless London streets; and Stephen had found 
among the Coop books an old volume, which touched 
his studies and excused his dallying there. And it 
was then that the Dean's wife after some careful study 
of her conscience sat down to write to Madame Cali- 
nari. She had been on Madam's list and had even 
journeyed to London more than once to convey one 
of her girls to the famous parties, now blaming herself 
for worldliness, now murmuring to herself of giving 
her girls such advantages as she had enjoyed. Then 
she had been erased at some epoch of gentle but firm 
erasures from Madam Cally's list; and now her con- 
science troubled her indeed, lest there should be malice 
in her motive. She was not sure that she did not wish 
a little to give Madam, what her stalwart son Hal 
would call a *' nasty one " ; but she hoped that her main 
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motive was to play the part of a true friend. Could 
she see Madam's only son, presumptive heir of such 
great wealth, ensnared by a family whom Madam 
would not care to acknowledge even as acquaintances ? 
She wrote quickly and posted the letter with her own 
hand before she had time to repent. She was almost 
certain that she meant well; but she did not tell the 
Dean what she had done. The arrival of the letter 
was a shock to Madame Calinari. 

When Grandada and the valet had departed at ex- 
press speed for Homburg, Madam with a sigh and a 
smile had taken her devoted maid and gone off calmly 
no further than to Eastbourne. There in charming 
rooms, which she knew, she surveyed her familiar 
work and books and photographs, all doubtless better 
also for the change of air. Duly she heard of her 
father's welfare at Homburg, where many friends sur- 
rounded him and dined with him, and among them no 
one more sprightly or more dazzling than " a nice Miss 
Hartup who seems to know everybody." Madame 
Calinari sank into a sweet placidity, musing, reading, 
taking gentle exercise with her maid, more friend than 
servant, on the shady side of streets; and there this 
calm was shattered, or at least she felt that the calm 
ought to be shattered, by the rather incoherent letter 
of the Dean's wife. What should she do? This new 
anxiety must be hidden from Grandada, who was al- 
ready so anxious about his grandson. It would cer- 
tainly disagree with the waters. It was a happy 
thought to appeal to Lord Ranmore. She wrote to 
him with her clear firm hand, with all her fair placidity 
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manifest in her face, that she was in the greatest anx- 
iety.. She wrote of " agony " with no intention of de- 
ceit. She implored Lord Ranmore to see the Princess 
and to see if Miss Fane would not call Stephen back. 
There had been some quarrel she believed, a mere 
lovers' quarrel she would hope. Grandada was con- 
tent with the prospect of that alliance, but he would 
never consent to this marriage with a girl of whom 
nobody had ever heard. She wrote the letter and sent 
it in her maid's hand to the post, and with a sigh she 
sank back in her easy chair, and drew to her again her 
prey of needlework. She looked an embodiment of 
comfort and repose. 



CHAPTER LII 

THE RIGHT WAY 

LORD RANMORE presented himself before the 
Princess with an old-fashioned politeness, but 
she made haste to set him at his ease. There was the 
chair and he sat down on it, looking about him with 
a mild surprise at the clean bareness of the room. It 
did not look like the bower of a possible heiress ; but 
he remembered that Stephen, if he did not offend his 
grandfather, would have at least enough for two. He 
sat silent, till the eyes of the Princess slowly filled with 
a humorous surprise. She smoked and waited; and 
presently after some thrustings of the under lip and 
unintelligible murmurs he came abruptly to the point. 
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He had come from Madame Calinari, who was anxious 
about her boy, especially anxious to know if he had 
hopes of an alliance, of which something had been said. 
He raised his eyebrows and contemplated the Princess, 
who blew some accurate rings of smoke in lieu of an- 
swer. Indeed it was a strangely inarticulate inter- 
view. " Humph ! " said he ; and " Poo — ^ah ! " she 
seemed to answer, blowing forth a cloud. He did not 
like women smoking; he declined with a slight bow 
her invitation to smoke too. In spite of paucity of 
words he seemed to gather that the Princess could not 
answer for the feelings of her niece. 

" If she does not make up her mind," he said mood- 
ily, " she'll lose him. There is another girl." 

The Princess moved on her sofa like a seal and con- 
templated the ambassador. 

" Frankly," he said, " we prefer your young lady. 
The connection " and here he paused, regardant. 

" Poo— ah ! " 

" We know about the Fanes." 

" You are very good." 

" Humph ! " 

Then the lady took the cigarette from her full lips 
and said slowly, *' Daria is a strange girl ; she is only 
half Fane, only half English, as you know." 
We should prefer her all English," he said. 
Ah ! " and she popped the cigarette in again. 
We have heard something of whims and fancies," 
he said presently. 

" Your boy also has exhibited whims and fancies," 
observed the Princess, smiling. 
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" One grows older soon enough," said he gruffly. 

She heaved a tremendous sigh and nodded her sleek 
head. She saw his eyes moving about the room. 

" Yes," she said ; " this also is a whim. We are for 
simplicity, for living like the people and with the peo- 
ple, for devotion to music and civilizing by music. All 
this is un-English and un-Fane, of the other side, of 
our romantic Russia." 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed in a deep low tone, with 
his eyes wide open, staring. 
Eh?" 
Madame Ratsky ! " 

The Princess began to laugh with rich enjoyment. 

" I knew you when you first came in," she said ; " but 
you were not a Milord in Berlin." 

" I was a young cub attached for a time to the Em- 
bassy at Berlin to learn manners." 

" You were an odious boy." 

" Humph ! " 

" You mean that I too was odious? " 

" One does not say such things," he said with a bow ; 
"you were very beautiful." 

" But yet it was you, odious boy, who called me 
'The Russian Spy.' You see what a memory I 
have. Much water has gone under the bridges since 
then." 

" And you married again ? " he asked, with a gest- 
ure of apology. 

" Yes. I see what you would know. I am a real 
Princess. You may ask at the Russian Embassy." 
My dear lady/' he grumbled in protest. His eyes 
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travelled round the little parlour again and his eye- 
brows rose in wonder. "Do you go in for these 
whims too?" he asked. 

" It is not like Madame Ratsky, eh ? They amuse 
me, the whims, and my niece amuses me more than 
all. I accept the simplicity ; I live like the people, with 
a tiny difference." She rolled from the couch to her 
feet, crossed the floor to the cupboard in the wall, 
opened its door and displayed to the eyes of her visi- 
tor two earthenware pots of * foie gras ' and about a 
dozen bottles of good Bemcastel wine. " Let me oflfer 
you something," she said ; " the Terrines come to me 
straight from Strasburg." 
Lord Ranmore declined food. 
" You are afraid," she said, " of the Ratsky's bread 
and salt ; you think I might poison you ; but you are 
long since forgiven." 

What for?" he growled. 

For not loving me. At that time it was a crimi- 
nal offence to remain indifferent to me." She laughed 
aloud, and the sofa heaved as she sank again upon it. 
" And now," she went on, " be as frank as you once 
were odious. Your memory of me makes you less 
eager for my niece as wife of your boy? 

Humph ! 

You are right.' 

Ugh! 

Daria is clever, handsome, interesting; but she is 
of our blood, Sclavonic more and more, a little mys- 
tical, a little intriguing, like the Russian spy, enor- 
mously — ^how do you say it? — ego — ^absorbed by her 
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ego— egotistical. Artist, empress, what you will, but 
not the wife for an English man of affairs. You speak 
of whims as if they would pass with youth, but that is 
not certain with us Russians. We are absurdly senti- 
mental. To help Servia young men abandoned pleas- 
ure and profit and gave their lives for a people because 
they were, in some sort, of the same race. Young men 
and women, reared in large houses and all luxuries, 
have gone to live as peasants with peasants in our 
dreary dusty villages. You English, who are practical 
before all, have no idea how far our romance will go ; 
you do not like ideas. Even I do not know how far 
Daria will go ; I watch and wait ; it is the one interest 
left to me. One thing I do know — she is not the wife 
for your boy. In this I speak the truth." 

It is hard to express in written words the magnifi- 
cent candour of the last sentence. 

Lord Ranmore looked at her thoughtfully. " I am 
to understand then," he said, " that the young lady's 
feelings are not seriously affected? " 

The Princess blew forth smoke as if it were the sad 
remains of love, and then she spoke : " If she care for 
this handsome youth, it is but little. She may think 
it much ; she may wish to think it much. If she feel 
some melancholy, she will enjoy it ; she will watch with 
emotion her own beautiful melancholy. If she can 
believe in her passion, it will be something more to 
give up for art, for song, for the people. For me I 
know that she has never loved yet. I know. In this 
also I speak the truth." She had spoken at unusual 
length, and she now set to work on the manipulation of 
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a new cigarette with an absorbed air which suggested 
to her visitor that she had passed to matters more im- 
portant. 

He had risen to his feet and had just picked up his 
hat from the floor when the street door shut with a 
bang, and quick feet and laughing voices were heard 
on the stairs. Then the door was flung open and 
Daria, flushed and brilliant, appeared on the threshold 
with the Ballards' little son*riding proudly on her back. 
When she saw the visitor she stood at gaze like a deer. 
For a moment she wondered; then she knew with a 
flush of joy what a good appearance this was. Then 
with a fine free movement she set down the child, who 
laid hold of her gown, peeping at the stranger and lisp- 
ing inarticulate in his soft baby language. 

" This is my niece," said the Princess, watching 
Lord Ranmore with curiosity — " my niece and the Bal- 
lard baby." 

Lord Ranmore bowed, but Daria held out her hand. 
" I can guess who you are," she said — " Lord Ran- 
more ; I have heard of you." 

" From my cousin Stephen," he suggested. He 
stood squarely and stared at her, forgetting his man- 
ners, amazed at her beauty, and at the something be- 
yond mere beauty which seemed to separate her from 
other young women, a largeness, a generosity, a possi- 
bility of greatness which he inferred but knew not why. 
She might have many Weaknesses, but she was of those 
apart. He stood looking gloomily at her ; such chances 
were a great deal to renounce ; risk there might be, but 
what boundless hopes! He thought that if he were 
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young — ^but with that thought came memory of his 
own stolid youth, and he knew that he would never 
have faced the risks. He shook his head as he remem- 
bered, and Daria laughed, for he seemed to be shaking 
his head at her in disapproval. 

" Will you make my apologies to your cousin Ste- 
phen? " she asked, still smiling. " I was very rude to 
him at our last meeting." 

" Shall I tell him to come for pardon ? " The words 
were out of his mouth almost before he knew, and cer- 
tainly before he had realized all that they might mean. 
He gave a great sigh of relief when she shook her head. 
She laughed again, for she seemed to be returning his 
head-shake of disapproval; but she was grave as she 
looked him in the eyes, saying, " I can't have visitors 
now. I have much to do and more to plan. Tell him 
that I am sorry for my roughness and very, very glad 
that he told me of that opera. Tell him too that I have 
found the right way." She stood, brilliant, confident, 
looking with clear eyes at the face which was bowed 
a little before her. For a minute he could make no 
answer at all, and then it was no more than a grunt ; 
but he pressed her hand as he said goodbye. 

Then the Princess pressed his hand, and so the am- 
bassador departed. 

Lord Ranmore might have hoped that the failure of 
his mission would have returned him straight to his 
country home, to peace and to the contemplation of his 
flocks and herds. But even on the next morning, while 
he was brushing his hair and placidly inhaling the 
clean temperate air at the open window of his bedroom, 
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the discreet knock of his man sounded on his door, an- 
nouncing the arrival of a telegram. 

Madam so rarely telegraphed ; she was so rarely in 
a hurry ; but indeed the occasion demanded a show of 
haste. A seccHid letter had disturbed her tranquillity, 
a letter from Stephen himself, a letter announcing his 
engagement. The letter was charming, soothing, con- 
siderate, full of a£Fection ; but there was no misreading 
the exciting news ; he was going to marry Betty Coop. 
The mere look of the name shocked Madame Calinari; 
if he had written " Bet Coop," it would have been a 
greater shock; it might almost have seemed that he 
sought a Chinese bride. Madam recogoized the pro- 
priety, the necessity of a shock. She must not go on 
sitting at Eastbourne like a cat in the sun. She must 
be up and doing. So with great calmness she gave 
orders that her faithful woman should pack, and she 
ccxnposed and despatched the telegram which made 
poor Lord Ranmore, brushing his hair in peace, groan 
aloud in the presence of his butler. 

Madam had read her letters in bed, and she had 
given her orders and sent her telegram before she rose 
with frequent sighs and made herself ready for her 
journey. Her landlord was so deeply grieved by her 
departure that she asked him to keep the rooms for her 
until she should be able to decide if she could return. 
She complimented him on the apartment when she 
paid her bill, and smiled placidly as she said Goodbye; 
but she remembered as she was borne smoothly to 
London in a first-class carriage reserved for herself 
and her maid, that she was, so to speak, jrushing wOdly 
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to save her only son. From the station she drove 
straight to her father's house, and it was in her father's 
study, amid large pieces of furniture muffled formless 
in sheets, that she received Lord Ranmore. He, pru- 
dent man, had brought on this day a portmanteau, and 
when she asked his escort to the cathedral city he was 
able to agree. Grandada must be left at Homburg, 
and no hint of this catastrophe must mar his cure. In 
his absence to whom could she turn but to Lord Ran- 
more? Such questions as these he answered with a 
bow and some indeterminate grumbling. " Is Ste- 
phen staying in their house ? " were his first articulate 
words. 

She feared that he was ; but she suggested that they 
might go to the hotel and send a note asking him to 
come to them there. 

At that he grunted, raising his eyebrows and think- 
ing. 

" We had better go to their house," he said ; " you 
need not know of any engagement; you can thank 
Mrs. Coop for her kindness to your son. You see her, 
you see her house, perhaps you see the girl. All that 
is to the good. Eh ? " 

" I put myself entirely in your hands," she said with 
a sweet reasonableness. 
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CHAPTER LIII 

IN THE CATHEDRAL CITY 

MEANWHILE in the cathedral city the tremu- 
lous conscience of the Dean's wife was the 
cause of palpitations. Her heart fluttered as she 
opened Madame Calinari's letter, which thanked her 
very politely but formally for her warning. She was 
sitting with this letter in her hand, dismally conscious 
of the vanity of life and of a good connection, when her 
stalwart husband came into the room ; and on a sudden 
impulse she gave the letter to him and confessed what 
she herself had written. The Dean read the letter with 
pursed lips. " You'll get no thanks from any one," 
he said, as he dropped it on her lap ; and he presently 
added, " I doubt if you deserve any." 

Then she began to say to him, as she had been saying 
to herself, that for friendship's sake she could not keep 
silence when she saw this young man of brilliant pros- 
pects about to be swallowed by a voracious family. 

" A good family, a good family ! " said the Dean 
sturdily. " I have always said so — quite good enough 
for the grandson of a Levantine financier." 

" Oh, of course I see that side," said his wife, re- 
covering some cheerfulness. " I am sure it is not a 
connection I should care for for one of my girls." 

" Ah ! " said the Dean, " you are sure of that, are 
you?" and he laughed robustly and tapped his wife's 
long cheek with a friendly forefinger. At this mo- 
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ment their son Hal burst upon his parents with anx- 
iety in his open countenance. Hal had reached home 
only the night before, having completed his aquatic 
contests for that year and bearing new cups and 
honours to his admiring family; and he had just heard 
in the street the momentous news of his friend. " I 
say — is it true," he asked, " this about Steve ? " 

" I'll leave you to discuss that with your mother," 
said the Dean, pressing his son's stalwart arm with 
approval and favouring him also, as he passed, with an 
action of the eye, which in a less exalted dignitary 
might have passed for a wink. 

" Steve always got into mischief if I didn't look 
after him," said Hal ; " he wants squelching. I'll go 
round and tell him it's all rot." 

His mother doubted the wisdom of further inter- 
ference and might have discussed it at length ; but her 
son tapped her cheek with a gesture absurdly like his 
father's, and departed with cheerful confidence to the 
house of the Coops. At the door he asked for Mr. 
Calinari ; but the elderly maid, who had made it a rule 
to take all visitors to her mistress, whether they asked 
for her or not, ushered him without a word into the 
room where Mrs. Coop was sitting. The boys had 
just come in and were standing by their mother ; and 
the three pair of unexpected eyes turned upon him 
made the young aquatic giant pause shyly on the 
threshold. He suddenly wished that he had not come. 

The motherly lady said some words of welcome, 
which put him more at his ease and brought him to 
her with his large hand, broadened by the oar, out- 
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stretched before him; but, as she placed her little 
plump hand in the big palm, he was conscious of a 
light of humour in her eyes, which made him stumble 
awkwardly into vague statement of his frequent ab- 
sences from home, which might be taken as an apology 
for the rarity of his visits. 

" Oh, we follow you," she said pleasantly, " through 
all your exploits. I think these boys could give a list 
of your victories on the river, with the times and num- 
ber of lengths. Is that the phrase or am I disgracing 
myself in the ears of my sons ? " 

On this shyness came back to him, and he wished 
that he had remembered that he had had next to no 
practice in calling on women; he wondered if this 
woman was laughing at him. It was a relief to turn 
to the boys, who had been gazing at him with a simple 
admiration and awe, which no fellow could fail to 
understand. 

" What capital boys ! " he said to himself, as he 
shook hands gravely with them, casting his eye more 
carefully over Mat, in whom he detected a possible 
Two in a future University boat. 

The young enthusiasts for athletic prowess kindled 
under his glance and even ventured a timid question 
or two about his last race ; and then, after a little talk 
about the boys' holidays and how they used them, Mrs. 
Coop recalled her visitor to his mission by suggesting 
that he wished to see Stephen. To the relief of the 
ambassador, Stephen was out ; and Hal shook the three 
hands with a new cordiality, murmuring that his 
friend's absence was of no consequence, that Mrs. Coop 
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was very kind and that he would come again if he 
might. He was like a big schoolboy; and the two 
younger boys with dimmished awe hustled each other 
in the passage, as they struggled for the honour of 
opening the front door to this most famous but 
most friendly of " Blues." Now^ when the door was 
opened by both boys, there was a sight to bring back 
a double portion of diffidence to their hero; for there 
were Stephen and Bet. The giri with a slight bow 
passed Hal, who standing sideways made himself as 
small as might be, and was promptly seized by her 
brothers and dragged away ; but Stephen waited smil- 
ing on the step, and, as Hal stepped down, he stepped 
up to shut the door and then turned to walk away with 
his friend. 

" How good of you to come to wish me joy ! " he 
said, laying his hand on the big arm of the athlete. 

" Oh ! " was all that Hal could say for immediate 
answer. He was thinking of the girl's face and how 
sweet it had looked and modest withal, as she passed 
him in the doorway. " Oh, yes, of course," he added 
presently, puzzled indeed and thinking that this was 
by no means the promised squelching of his friend. 
He seemed to have acquiesced in the engagement. 
Considering his position he gained time by saying to 
Stephen, as he had said to himself, "What capital 
boys ! " 

" Ain't they," cried Stephen, " and so wonderfully 
kind to me ! " 

" I dare say," said Hal, wondering at this show of 
modesty in his arrogant friend. 
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" And they are clever too ; they will go far, especial- 
ly Neddy. There is something unusual in Ned, Sir 
Joshua's snap of the fingers, you know." 

" Sir who's what? But I say, Steve, is this thing 
really true?" he asked with an effort at severity. 

** True that I'm going to be married?" And, as 
Hal nodded, frowning anxiously, he answered his own 
question; gravely, with decision, " Yes, thank God I " 

" But your grandfather? Will he stand it? " 

" He will have to stand it. He ought to be on his 
knees for it. Poor dear old Grandadal I hope he 
won't mind much." 

" I say, old chap— you won't mind my asking? 
Have you got anything of your own ? " 

Hal was beginning to feel that he was at last on the 
right track ; here was a sample of the good sense which 
he had stepped across to deliver ; his innocent face as- 
sumed a judicial expression. But Stephen took it with 
a baffling levity and answered with a smile that, if he 
referred to money, he had none. 

" Very well then ? " That was what Hal called a 
" clincher." 

" If Grandada cut me off with a shilling, I shall have 
to wait a bit till I make some shillings for myself." 

" And do you really mean that you would give up 
all that?" 

" Grandada's money? Yes." 

"But these people? I mean — ^would Mrs. Coop 
want you, if " he paused in perplexity. 

" Yes," said Stephen, laughing. " I have had it all 
out with Betty and with her mother and with Chaloner. 
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They have said all that could he said. As for Chal- 
oner, I think that he would forbid the banns if he could. 
Luckily he has been called back to work and has had 
to go with his sermon unfinished. But his mother is 
wiser than he. She will trust her child to me, whether 
I be rich or poor. Only I must go to work and show 
that I can keep a wife before I marry one." 

" Well, but there is your own mother," said Hal, oh 
whom this idea had dawned ; " you ought to think of 
her, you know." 

" So I do." 

" She can't like it." Perhaps this would be the 
" clincher." 

Stephen seemed to consider this, musing with a smile 
on his lips. " She won't mind much," he said, " not 
very much nor very long. Dear mother. She would 
want to help me with money after a bit; but all the 
money is really my grandfather's; and, if he cut me 
off, I'll make my own way. I half hope he will. Only 
it would hurt him more than me." 

By George ! " said Hal in amazement. 
You know my cheek of old/' said Stephen ; " I've 
got it all back, all my old confidence. I can make my 
way." 

"And politics and all that?" asked Hal, looking 
down on his friend with perplexed eyes. 

" Politics can wait. Dear old man, it's all simple 
enough. If I have money, I will go on reading and 
learning till I can take hold of public affairs with some 
effect ; but if I am poor I will make my living, and so 
soon as I have made enough for two I'll marry Betty. 
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I shall be twice the man then. You don't understand 
that yet ; but I hope you will some day." 

By George ! " Hal was lost in wonder. 

She is so simple," said Stephen ; " she does good 
as if she could not help it ; and if I am to be of any 
good, more than half will be hers. She is Ayatfa ^vo-ci, 
you know — ^have you got to the Ethics yet, old man? 

w 

I am so absurdly happy. 

" By George ! " \ 

" Wish me joy with all your heart, old man I "- 
"Yes, by George, I do!" i 

" And of course you will be my best man." 
" Thanks awfully ! " and he put his big hand on the 
nearest shoulder of his friend with an affectionate 
pressure. 

" And now I can't waste any more time with you," 
said Stephen, laughing. " I shall tell her that you 
approve and will see me through on the great day." 
And so he pressed again the hand of his friend and 
turned away with joy. 

As the envoy walked slowly homeward, his large 
slow mind reviewed his embassy. He had gone forth 
to save Stephen from making a fool of himself ; he had 
promised to help him in the process. Perhaps after 
all to marry a girl like this was not to make a fool of 
oneself. He frowned with perplexity. The mere en- 
gagement seemed to have done Stephen good, to have 
made him more of a man in the eyes of this believer 
in manliness. " Hanged if I don't think it's the right 
thing for him ! " he said as he stood still before the 
door of the Deanery. He said very little of his visit 
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to the Coop family; and he did not tell his mother, 
until many days had passed, that he had promised to 
be best man at the wedding. 



CHAPTER LIV 

AN END AND A BEGINNING 

ON the day after the happy failure of Hal's rescue 
party a more potent force appeared upon the 
scene. Madam in person, attended by her devoted 
maid and escorted by Lord Ranmore, advanced upon 
the cathedral city and occupied the best rooms of the 
old hotel. It was afternoon; it seemed, as in the isl- 
and of the Lotus, that there it might be always after- 
noon. A grateful coolness had come as day declined, 
a silence held the air — ^an ancient peace. The old grey 
town stood dreaming like a lichen-covered tree; the 
busy building of men in prosperous growing cities 
seemed a thousand miles away ; this place was no work 
of men's hands, but of Nature only. 

To Madame Calinari, somewhat disturbed from her 
supreme serenity, this home of peace was soothing, as 
the tranquil hour was soothing. It was so easy to ac- 
cept one's fate, so fatiguing even to think of a contest. 
Conscientiously she tried to stimulate the maternal 
anxiety which had brought her there; but as she sat 
in the old bow window, from which she could see the 
tall tower of the cathedral rise in its stately calm above 
the huddled roofs, a kindred peace possessed her soul. 
The ancient inn breathed comfort; the tea was unex- 
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pectedly good ; there were pigeons on the low red roof 
— messengers of calm they seemed to her as she 
watched them through the leaded panes. Why should 
she strive and cry? What could she wish more deeply 
in the world than the happiness of her only son? 
Perhaps he had judged rightly of his own happiness. 
It was true that clever men did foolish things till sheer 
stupidity seemed the only safety of the male ; yet her 
clever boy might be right, and this, which, he so ar- 
dently desired, might after all be for his good. 

From this calm mood she was roused by the entrance 
of Lord Ranmore, who, though he gave his thoughts 
but little tongue, was at this hour far more anxious 
than the mother whose only child was in danger. He 
had gone out to find the house of Coop ; and he now 
came in quickly, with decision, and told her that, if 
she proposed to call on Mrs. Coop that evening, she 
must come forth at once. She rose obedient, summon- 
ing as she rose every shred of the anxiety which she 
was bound to feel. 

" Let us go at once," she said, and immediately went 
before him down the old dark staircase. 

Together they passed through the tender twilight of 
the streets, and came to the old house brooding behind 
its hanging chains, a very haven of repose. The elder- 
ly maid kept them waiting a while on the step, and 
when she opened the door she viewed them with an eye 
of suspicion ; but she let them in, and led them straight 
to the dim spacious parlour of the family. None of 
the family were there; and the maid, going away to 
look for her mistress, shut the door behind her and 
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left the visitors in the silence. The window stood wide 
open to the garden, and the scents of evening came in 
and filled the room. Madam looked around her with 
a tempered curiosity. It seemed a poor place in her 
eyes. There was a litter of books and papers on the 
table, and on the chairs old chintzes faded by the sun ; 
but yet it appealed to her by an air of home. Lord 
Ranmore felt this too. He moved nearer to the open 
window, and she followed him. The garden drew 
them with its fragrance and charm ; it seemed part of 
the room, where old pots and jars were full of garden 
flowers. But the garden was much lighter than the 
room, and in this clearer light a girl was standing so 
near that they could see her face. The girl was un- 
conscious of these strangers, who looked out on her 
from the dimness. She was standing still, with her hat 
in her hand, dreaming, just breathing in the sweet en- 
chanted place. It was Betty. She had been in the 
cathedral listening to an anthem which she loved ; nor 
does it seem too fanciful to believe that there lingered 
in her face a subtle charm of this high melody. She 
stood as if she listened still, herself in beauty like the 
messengers who bring the gospel of peace. 

No words' were needed to tell Madam who this girl 
was. Her calm pulse quickened as she gazed ; she saw 
with an unusual clearness, and the procession of her 
thoughts moved on in order like to this : " What a 
sweet face ! I can see a little how Steenie sees it. But 
it makes no claim for admiration; it is too simple; it 
would make no effect in a crowd. And the shoulders 
are too square. She will never be smart ; she will not 
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even know what it means; she will never even wish 
to be smart." And 'here she sighed. " But Steenie 
loves the face. How sweet it is! It will win Gran- 
dada. Poor Grandada ! It will win him in five min- 
utes. He will begin to plan introductions for her ; he 
will think of this woman and that who will be of use 
to her ; he will foresee a great social success for her. 
Poor Grandada! He will not know that she will 
never have his great social success. But I know it. 
Of course she will make friends. And first of all she 
will win Grandada; and that makes it all easy. Am 
I on Steenie's side then? Have I come down here 
for this? Has she won me? Ah yes, she will make 
friends. What a sweet face ! " 

Suddenly the flow of thoughts was broken. She 
almost cried aloud; for there was Stephen coming 
through the garden — coming to the girl who stood so 
quiet there. His mother thought thiat he would see 
her at the window, but he had eyes for only one woman. 
She sighed again as she knew this. In her boy's face 
she saw a new light, love, loyalty, reverence. She 
wished to call to him, but the words died on her lips. 
She wondered to find herself so deejay moved. Her 
breath failed her as she thought that she would see his 
kiss. She would have turned away her eyes but could 
not; she shrank from the sight, and yet she wished 
herself to take the girl into her arms. As the boy's 
hand touched the girl's Madam heard a sound beside 
her, and remembered Lord Ranmore, whom she had 
forgotten altogether. He had turned away that he 
might not see the meeting of the lovers. An unusual 
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modesty had touched both these elderly people. The 
eyes which they turned from the. garden met with a 
new sympathy, and each saw in the other's eyes with 
wonder a moisture near to tears. ^A common feeling 
touched them both, but the man more deeply, stirring 
old memories of love and loss, of the promise in the 
springtide of youth, and the pathos of the procession 
of veiled hours. To these pilgrims who had journeyed 
far along the common road, their own youth seemed 
close, closer than yesterday. Moved by one impulse, 
they turned again to the window, and saw through the 
mist of unshed tears where girl and boy stood hand 
in hand in the ^rden of enchantment. 
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